Meet  the  Chicago  Tribune's  million-dollar  research  and  marketing  team 

THEY  CAN  HELP  YOU  SELL  MORE  WITH  TRIBUNE  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  CHICAGO  MARKET 


In  a  market  as  important  to  you  as  Chicago,  there’s 
no  place  for  guesses  or  generalities. 

That’s  why  the  Chicago  Tribune  backstops  its 
sales— and  your  advertising— with  the  services  of  its 
research  and  marketing  division.  This  85-man 
team  includes  marketing  analysts,  psychologists, 
economists,  sociologists,  and  even  anthropologists. 
To  literally  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Tribune 
research  available  for  your  use,  they  arc  continually 


adding  new  facts  to  help  you  sell  more  in  Chicago. 

This  is  another  Tribune  service,  unmatched  by 
any  medium  in  any  market.  All  its  resources  for 
fact-hnding,  analysis  and  application  are  yours 
through  your  Chicago  Tribune  Representative. 

Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


ONLY  THE  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  DELIVERS 


In  this  prosperous  area,  ONLY  The  Seattle  Post-lntelligeneer 
sells,  pre-sells  and  re-sells  BOTH  the  Seattle  'hub'  and 
its  great,  able-to-buy  20~COUNTY  MARKET! 

The  Seaffle  20-Counfy  Market,  with  Seattle  aries  conceived  to  answer  a  marketing  prob- 

as  its  hub,  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  lem.  Rather,  it  is  an  actual  marketing  area, 

in  the  area.  It  includes  77%  of  Washington  serviced  by  the  majority  of  brokers,  whole- 

State's  households — and  it  is  an  area  of  well  salers,  chains  and  manufacturer's  represent- 

over  two  million  people  that  is  richer  in  re-  atives  from  headquarters  in  Seattle.  This  is 

tail  sales  (3.9  billion  dollars)  than  any  one  of  YOUR  market  and  you  can  cover  it  BEST 

29  states.  The  Seattle  20-County  Market  is  through  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Ask 

not  contained  in  a  set  of  arbitrary  bound-  your  Hearst  Advertising  Service  man! 


RETRESENItO  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


$M  FniKitcB  Nm  CaH  BsilRtiR 
StaMt  PasHnt^liiaaGtr 
Ptetariiri  Smniay  HacazhM 
Caaric  Wa^ 


Las  Ai^at  Haraiil^xaaiiBer 
Haw  Yarfc  JMNiial-Aiaaricaa 
Sa«  Aataaia  U|ht 
Saa  Fraacisca  ExaaHaer 


When  leaders  talk,  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  there 


Philadelphians  depend  on  The 
Bulletin  to  brine:  them  news  from 
over  the  horizon.  They  know  that 
Bulletin  men  like  Robert  Roth  and 
Adrian  Lee  sit  at  deskside  interviews 
in  Washington,  stand  at  platform- 
side  interviews  in  Phoenix,  ask  the 
questions  Philadelphians  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  get  the  answers  that 
make  them  better  informed. 

Robert  Roth,  chief  of  The  Bulletin’s 
Washington  bureau,  has  known  five 
Presidents.  For  the  past  20  years,  he 
has  covered  every  Presidential  con¬ 
vention  and  campaign. 

For  the  past  10  years,  he  has 
accompanied  the  President  on  most 
of  his  travels,  both  inside  and  out¬ 


side  the  United  States  and  has  re¬ 
ported  every  major  international 
conference  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

He  is  one  of  Washington’s  most 
respected  newspapermen  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  most  influential 
press  group  in  the  world — the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association. 

Through  most  of  this  summer, 
starting  with  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco,  Adrian  Lee 
has  been  a  close  companion  of  the 
G.  O.  P.  candidate.  They’ve  criss¬ 
crossed  the  nation  several  times  from 
California  to  Washington  to  Phoenix. 

Lee,  a  Bulletin  reporter  for  16 
years,  is  a  veteran  of  the  political 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Member;  Million  Market  Newspafjers 


beats.  He  covered  City  Hall  when 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  was  Mayor 
— the  State  Legislature  in  Harrisburg 
and  the  United  Nations  during  the 
Cuban  crisis.  Last  year,  he  covered 
the  Canadian  elections. 

Robert  Roth  and  Adrian  Lee  are 
two  more  reasons  why  in  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin  is  about  people,  the 
lives  they  live,  the  world  they  live 
in,  told  with  the  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  a  dedicated  staff  of 
newspaper  men  and  women.  Intone, 
character,  expression  and  spirit.  The 
Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


Florida:  The  Leonard  Company 


Tell  decision-makers 
coast-to-coast  about  your 
market  and  how  you  cover  it 


...while  their  minds  are  on  business. 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler^^g  f- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — PNPA  Clattified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5- 6— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

6- 7 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statler 

Hilton,  Washington,  0.  C. 

8 — Associated  Press  Connecticut  Circuit,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire. 

8- 10 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Shamrock  Hilton 

Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

9- 11— Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.,  Lafayette. 

10- M— South  Dakota  Associated  Press  newspaper  members  meeting,  Huron. 

1 1- 13— California  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention,  Cabana 
Motor  Hotel,  Palo  Alto. 

11-14— NNPA  Southern  Regional  Convention,  Velda  Rose  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas. 

11-17 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16-17— Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Cape  Kennedy. 

16-17 — City  Editors  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

16- 18 — National  Science  Foundation  Seminar  on  Science  News,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

17- 18— Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 18— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Fort  Sumter  Hotel,  Charleston. 

18- 20 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Assodation,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

18-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Heart  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  Motel,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

18-20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

18- 20 — New  York  Association  Press  Association,  Hilton  Inn,  Tarrytown. 

19 —  Illinois  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 

Boston. 

19-20 — International  Federation  of  Audit  Bureaus  of  Circulation,  First 
General  Assembly,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

19- 30 — Women's  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

20- 22 — Inter  American  Press  Assodation,  20th  general  assembly,  Hotel 
Maria  Isabel,  Mexico  City. 

21- 22— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  50th  Anniversary  Annual  Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

21- 23 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  (International), 
Dallas-Hilton,  Dallas,  Texas. 

22- 23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Better  Newspaper  Institute,  Nassau 
Inn,  Princeton. 

22- 24— PNPA  annual  convention,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

23- 24 — Michigan  Press  Association  Advertising  Managers'  Conference, 
Capitol  Park  Hotel,  Lansing. 

23 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Seattle. 
23-2^— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Hotel 
Benson,  Portland. 

25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sheraton. 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

28- 31 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Production  Managers,  La  Casa  del 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

29—  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  seminar  and  luncheon.  Savoy  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

31-Nov.  I — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus. 

NOVEMBER 

8-M— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Sheraton- 
Chicago  Hotel. 

8- 1 1 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

9- 20— American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 

Production,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  St.  Petersburg,  Ra. 

12- 14— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Tyee  Motel,  Olympia,  Wash. 

15-18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

17- 21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Camelback  and 
Mountain  Shadows,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

18- 21 — National  Editorial  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show,  Pick- 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 
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I  recognize  a  good  story 
in  any  language 


You’d  like  my  lead 
story  but  it’s  all 
Greek  to  you 


'8toW:BAAHHIKHI  TPAW 


The  Washington  Post  ...  as  do 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  families 
in  the  Washington  area. 


The  Washington  Post’s  editors 
draw  upon  the  dispatches  of  its 
own  10  foreign  correspondents, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times-Wash- 
ington  Post  News  Service  and  10 
other  worldwide  news  services 
for  a  breadth  and  caliber  of 
foreign  news  coverage  equedled  by 
few  other  newspapers  anywhere. 


Its  thorough  foreign  news  cover¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
every  United  States  Senator,  93% 
of  the  members  of  the  House, 
and  95%  of  key  government 
executives  read  The  Washington 
Post  regularly  . . .  and  why,  when 
they  have  time  for  only  one  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  The  Washington  Post 
by  a  ratio  of  nearly  3  to  1. 


^  lOitslintgtDn  |)05t 


Government  leaders  rely  upon  Quoted  .  .  .  Consulted  .  .  .  Honored 


NEA  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 


JOAN  CROSBY 


EntliMHism  for  iier  woHi  is  os  op^irwrt  on  Joan  Crosby's 
face  os  if  is  in  of]  iier  exclusive  stories  as  entertalnmeat 
by-liner  for  NewspopCT  Enterjnise  Assodofion.  Here  lill 
Dana  fteievision's  Jose  Jimenez)  resoles  Miss  Crosby  (btring 
one  of  her  many  interviews  with  show  bnsiness  personolirias. 
A  friple-riireat  sol,  Joan  also  writes  Tbe  Record  Sh^,  a 
wedily  review  of  current  recording  bits  and  edits  TV  Scoot. 
NEA't  televtsien  preview  servtee. 


MmeomfHSfHiie  KssTBiofVKisiei 

Jbssecletlea 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  and  Publisher 

•50  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10022 

$6.50  a  year,  V.S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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(For  Immediate  Release) 

FOE  FLAYS 
FOE’S  FLAY 

Politics  fakes 
.Strange  mad  bellows 
Politics  makes 
Strange  bad  fellows 
—Fred  J.  Curr<m 

Wisconsin  Slate  Journal  (Madison) 

— Editor  John  Strehmeyer.  Bethlehem  (Fa.)  Globe-Times, 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  UPl  about  his  experiences 
this  summer  in  attending  workshops  in  Africa  sponsored  by  the 
Afro-American  Institute.  .  .  .  William  Buchanan.  Boston  Globe 
reporter,  moved  into  a  fifth-floor  tenement  in  New  York’s  Harlem 
even  before  visible  signs  of  tbe  area’s  violent  riots  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  walked  its  streets,  ate  in  its  restaurants,  rubbed 
elbows  with  the  people  who  live  there  for  a  week  and  wrote 
a  page  story  headed:  “Globe  Reporter  Spends  Week  After  Riots: 
White  Man  Finds  Harlem  Curious  but  Not  Hostile.” 

Such  As  Nguyen  Sihanouk 

We  never  ought  l€»  send  our  troops 
(And  newsmen  long  should  yell) 

To  nations  where  their  leaders’  names 
Are  tough  for  us  to  spell. 

— I^awrence  A.  Barrett 

—Ira  L.  Baker,  head.  Department  of  Journalism,  Furman  Uni¬ 
versity,  Greenville,  S.C.,  u  friend  for  25  years,  writes:  “In  your 
column  of  Sept.  19  you  say  that  Ann  Franklin  was  the  first  woman 
editor  in  this  country.  1  must  protest  lest  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Journalism  demand  that  my  thesis  be  rewritten.  In  the 
thesis  I  believe  that  I  ’proved'  that  Elizabeth  Timothy,  the  ’poor, 
afflicted  widow’  of  Ix-wis  Timothy,  became  editor  of  her  husband’s 
paper,  the  South  Carolina  Gazette,  following  his  death  in  1739. 
Interestingly  enough,  Timothy  obtained  the*  job  through  his 
sponsor,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Actually,  Ann  Franklin  was  the  fourth 
woman  editor.  The  others  who  came  before  her:  Mrs.  Andrew 
Bradford,  of  the  American  Weekly  in  Philadelphia,  17-12;  Catherine 
Zenger,  widow  of  Peter  Zenger,  of  the  ISetc  York  Weekly  Journal, 
1746;  and  Ann  Franklin,  the  Neupttrt  Mercury,  1762.  I  believe 
that  this  chronology  is  further  documented  by  journalism’s  fore¬ 
most  historian.  Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  in  his  ’American  Journalism’ 
(3rd  Edition.  Macmillan.  1962).’’  This  proves  once  again  that  a 
writer  never  should  claim  anyone  or  anything  is  first,  oldest,  big¬ 
gest,  best,  exclusive.  You’ll  often  be  proven  wrong,  if  you  do. 

— It  was  no  political  low  blow,  because  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times  headed  it:  “LBJ  Raps  Barry  On  Arms.”  Some 
more  heady  heads:  “Golf  Announcers  Held  Below  Par” — 
San  Diego  Union-,  “Flee  Market  Scheduled — Bring  Some 
Scratch” — Los  Angeles  Times.  The  head  over  Count  Marco’s 
column  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  read  “Control  Your  Wife 
With  a  Paddle”  and  on  the  same  page  an  ad  offered  women 
a  “bottomsup”  panty  girdle.  When  Frank  Boches,  Baltimore, 
read  a  story  about  Rep.  Pickle  headed  “Pickle  Says  ‘No’  on 
SS  Pay  Boost,”  he  toyed  around  with  it  until  he  devised  this 
nifty:  “Pickle  Sours,  Loses  Taste  For  SS  Bite.” 

When  it  comes  to  jobs  with  stress. 

Few  have  pressures  of  the  press. 

— Al  (Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— The  most  careful  iJiecking  by  a  platoon  of  researchers  does 
not  necessarily  add  up  to  the  whole  truth,  writes  Otto  Friedrich, 
former  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  other  newspapers 
and  for  newsmagazines,  in  a  thoughtful  artiele  in  Harper's  on 
“There  Are  00  Trees  in  Russia:  The  Function  of  Facts  in  News¬ 
magazines.”  Mr.  Friedrich  devastates  the  obsession  of  newsmaga¬ 
zines  for  an  inundation  of  minutiae  to  lend  credence  to  claims 
they  offer  only  “facts”  and  “truth,”  when  actually  their  articles 
often  are  slander,  editorialized  essays. 
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SYRACUSE;  America's  Best  Test  Market, 

is  the  commercial  hub  of  a  15-county  area  having  a 
population  of  over  1  Vi  million  people  and  buying 
income  of  close  to  $3.2  billion.  It  is  a  rich,  vital, 
diversified  growing  market-too  big  to  miss-too  im¬ 
portant  to  overlook.  And  you  can  reach  it  all-sell  it 
easily,  economically  and  effectively  in  the  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS. 


*  As  confirmed 
by  a  12-year  con¬ 
tinuing  #  study  mode 
by  Selling  I  Jr  Research,  Inc., 

Burgoyne  ^^Grocery  &  Drug 
Index,  Inc.  t^^and  documented 

by  Sales  i  Management 

Magazine. 


Full  Color  Avoiloble  —  Doily  and  Sunday 


Repreiented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  even.,  HERALD-AMERICAN  sundev  THE  POST-STANDARD  Morning  dnd  Sunday 

CIRCULATION:  Combinad  Daily-^233,359  Sundoy  Harald*Ani«rican— 21 1,769  Sunday  Poit>Standard— 103,423 


NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF 
MEDIA  IN  THIS  AREA  CAN  DELIVER  COM¬ 
PARABLE  COVERAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST! 


SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
Cover  this  BIG  15  County 

SYRACUSf  MARKEI 


■  S  county  Syracuto  M^tro  Aroo 
□  Balonct  of  15-ceunty  Syrocuio  Market 


•  100%  coverage  of  City  of  Syracuse 
oneJ  Onondaga  County 

•  Over  90%  coverage  of  the  3-county 
Syracuse  Metro  Area 

•  57%  coverage  of  the  overall  1 5-county 
Syracuse  Market 


editorial 


Warren  Commission  Report 

The  responsible  press  of  this  country  is  very  imich  aware  of  llie  dil- 
hculties  created  for  itself,  for  the  public  and  for  law  enforcement 
officials  during  instances  of  “mass  coverage”  such  as  surrounded  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  last  Fall  and  the  death  of  the 
accused  assassin.  Editors  have  discussed  the  problem  openly  at  most 
of  their  national  and  regfional  meetings  since  last  November.  .\  code 
for  some  type  of  “pool”  coverage  is  under  serious  consideration  by 
editors  at  the  present  time. 

The  report  of  the  Warren  (Jommission  this  week  makes  it  clear 
that  while  the  presence  of  newspaper,  radio  and  television  rejxirters 
did  handicap  the  Dallas  police  in  the  abortive  transfer  of  Oswald, 
and  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  prior  to  that  time,  the  primary 
blame  rests  with  the  police.  It  was  the  pf)licy  of  the  Dallas  police. 
sf>elled  out  in  general  orders,  to  give  assistance  to  the  press.  The 
order  stated:  “The  general  order  covering  this  subject  is  not  merely 
permissive.  It  does  not  state  that  the  officer  may,  if  he  .so  chooses,  assist 
the  press.  It  rather  places  on  him  a  responsibility  to  lend  active  assist¬ 
ance.”  The  members  of  the  press  were  on  the  scene,  in  the  Police  and 
Courts  Building  with  the  permission  of  the  authorities  who  made  no 
attempt  to  exclude  them. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  re|>oris  in  the  press  ami  on  the  air 
about  the  Commission’s  findings  have  not  Iteen  exactly  factual  in  this 
regard.  They  have  left  the  implication  with  the  public  that  the  push¬ 
ing,  prodding  mass  of  reporters  and  cameramen  had  forcetl  their  way 
into  the  building  and  its  corridors  without  permission  thus  creat¬ 
ing  difficulties  for  the  police.  The  truth  is  that  they  were  there  with 
the  consent  of  the  police  who  made  some  attempts  to  keep  them 
within  certain  areas  but  did  not  attempt  to  eject  them  because  of  the 
long-standing  policy  of  the  department. 

In  addressing  the  Ameritan  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  .\pril, 
Capt.  Glen  King,  administrative  assistant  to  Dallas  Police  Chief 
Curry,  said: 

“We  realized  that  this  probably  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  recent  history  or  in  any  histc^ry,  actually.  We  realized  the 
interest  not  only  the  American  people  would  have  in  this  but  the 
world  as  well.  We  realized  that  if  we  arrested  a  suspect,  that  if  we 
brought  him  into  the  police  station  and  then  conducted  all  of  our 
investigations  behind  closed  doors,  that  if  we  gave  no  reports  on 
the  progress  of  our  investigation  and  did  not  permit  the  newsmen  to 
see  the  suspect — if  we  excluded  them  from  it — we  would  leave  our¬ 
selves  open  not  only  to  criticism  that  we  were  fabricating  a  suspect 
and  were  attempting  to  pin  something  on  someone,  but  even  more 
importantly,  we  would  cause  jjeople  to  lose  faith  in  our  fairness  and, 
through  losing  faith  in  our  fairness  to  lose  faith  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  processes  of  law.  We  felt  it  was  mandatory  that  as  many  jjeople 
knew  about  it  as  possible  .  .  .  Now  blessed  with  hindsight,  I  am  sure 
we  would  make  some  changes  in  what  we  did.” 

The  Commission  report  states:  “In  retrospect,  most  members  of  the 
(|X)lice)  department  believed  that  the  general  rule  allowing  admit¬ 
tance  of  the  press  to  the  police  quarters  should  not  have  been  followed 
after  the  assassination.  Few,  if  any,  thought  this  at  the  time.” 
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For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that 
uhich  was  lost.  St.  Matthew  18,  11. 
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CURTAIN! 

Dobbins,  Boifon  Traveler 


letters 


WORKING  TEACHERS 

I’d  like  to  attempt  to  correct  an  errone¬ 
ous  impression  many  of  your  readers  may 
have  gotten  from  your  August  29  cover 
caption  “Teachers  shun  300  summer  news¬ 
paper  jobs”  and  the  headline  on  page  60 
“Only  16  J-Teachers  Took  Newspaper 
Jobs.” 

Tlie  story  on  which  these  headlines  were 
base(i  was  the  report  of  the  Summer  Fac¬ 
ulty  Fellowships  program  as  reported  to 
the  American  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators.  This  program,  launched 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  and  recently  taken  over  by  the 
ASJSA,  is  indeed  a  laudable  one.  but  its 
results  tell  only  a  fraction  of  the  story  of 
journalism  teachers  working  summers  on 
newspapers. 

The  majority  of  journalism  teachers 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  summer 
jobs,  often  on  newspapers  or  in  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  where  they  have  previously 
held  full-  or  part-time  positions.  They  do 
this  for  obvious  reasons,  chief  among 
which  are  that  they  know  personnel  on 
newspapers  and  in  other  media  and  they 
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usually  receive  salaries  much  higher  than 
those  generally  offered  by  most  news¬ 
papers  cooperating  with  the  Fellowship 
program. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  citing  the  summer 
activities  of  North  Carolina’s  staff  of 
eight,  none  of  whom  got  his  job  through 
the  Fellowship  program. 

Wayne  A.  Danielson,  who  became  Dean 
July  1,  spent  June  as  a  consultant  to  the 
John  H.  Perry  Newspapers,  working  at 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Walter  Spearman,  professor,  took  over 
the  editorship  of  the  Smithfield  (N.C.) 
Herald,  a  semi-weekly,  for  three  weeks  and 
later  spent  two  weeks  writing  editorials 
for  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News. 

Stuart  W.  Sechriest,  associate  professor, 
worked  on  the  desk  for  the  Durham 
(N.C.) Afornmg  Herald,  before  and  after 
his  required  military  tour  of  duty  with  the 
North  Carolina  National  Guard. 

Kenneth  R.  Byerly,  associate  professor, 
spent  some  time  in  the  management  end 
of  the  newspaper  he  owns  in  Montana,  the 
Lewistown  Daily  News. 

Thus,  50  percent  of  our  staff  worked 
this  summer  on  newspapers  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  experience  is  typical  of  many 
schools  of  journalism. 

A  busy  newspaperman,  skimming  E&P 
and  reading  your  caption  and  headline 
would.  I  fear,  get  a  totally  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  of  what  teachers  of  journalism 
do  summers. 

Two  significant  factors  influence  the 
number  of  college  and  university  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  available  to  take  reporting 
and  desk  jobs  during  the  summer  months: 

First,  an  increasing  number  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools  offer  courses  in  summer  ses¬ 
sions  of  six,  eight,  or  twelve  weeks  dura¬ 
tion.  One  of  our  staff  members,  James  J. 
Mullen,  associate  professor,  taught  eight 
weeks  in  the  Department  of  Advertising 
of  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Second:  A  steadily  Increasing  number 
of  journalism  teachers  utilize  the  months 
of  June.  July,  and  August  to  devote  full 
time  to  their  research,  working  in  libraries 
and  elsewhere  uninterrupted  by  classes 
and  committee  meetings.  This  research, 
much  of  which  leads  to  publication  of 
books  and  scholarly  and  professional  arti¬ 
cles.  is  of  unquestioned  value  to  the  field 
of  journalism,  including  newspapers.  Two 
of  our  staff  members,  John  B.  Adams, 
professor,  and  Joseph  L.  Morrison,  worked 
regularly  on  their  research  projects  this 
summer. 

Of  the  eight,  that  leaves  me  and  I  plead 
extenuating  circumstances.  Stepping  out 
as  Dean  July  1,  I  took  my  first  vacation  in 
21  years,  interrupted  by  attendance  at  the 
92nd  annual  convention  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association,  the  dedication  of 
the  journalism  building  at  the  Newhouse 
Communications  Center  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  convention  at  the  University 
of  Texas. 

Norval  Neil  Luxon 

Professor  of  Journalism 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

3,  1964 


Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Press  To  Avert  Strike 
Of  Rail  Systems 
— Salida  (Colo.)  Mountain  Mail 

• 

Man,  30  Found 
Stabbed  in  Hub 

— Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American 

• 

Delinquent 
Dogs  Aid 
Boys’  Life 

— Pa.sadena  (Calif.)  I ndepertdent  Star- 
News 

• 

Than  Blood, 

Money  Thicker 
— Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 

• 

Walker  Told 
To  Show  Up 
In  Libel  Suits 

— Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 


SENSATIONAL 

“Freedom  Readers”  Are  Caught  Peek¬ 
ing  (E&P  Sept.  12),  is  based  on  a  tenuous 
supposition — that  we  “street  edition  scan¬ 
ners”  engage  in  minor  larceny  when  we 
fail  to  buy  a  newspaper.  Another  theory 
is  that  probably  every  subject  in  the  five 
photos  receives  one  or  both  of  Houston’s 
dailies  in  his  home,  and  that  we  merely 
were  getting  a  paid-up  customer’s  preview 
when  the  photographer  “caught”  us  (I’m 
the  man  with  the  “body  english”). 

Personally,  it’s  a  source  of  sardonic 
amusement  to  compare  the  screaming- 
meemie  headlines  of  the  street  editions 
with  the  less  hysterical  versions  that  wind 
up  in  the  home  editions.  With  their  overt 
sensationalism,  street  edition  headlines  are 
calculated  to  snare,  yea,  even  to  hom- 
swoggle— the  news-minded  pedestrian  and 
to  wrest  a  dime  from  him.  If  any  larceny 
is  involved,  it  is  executed  by  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  as  they  strain  to  em¬ 
ploy  “a  slight  touch  of  harmless”  fraud — 
to  coin  your  lead. 

Frank  D.  Praytor 

Houston,  Texas 


Looking  Each  Other  Over 

Green,  Providence  Journal 
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AGAIN, THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
GAVE  YOU  MORE, 

BECAUSE  IT  HAD  MORE  TO  GIVE 


At  3  A.M.  (EDT)  on  Sunday,  September  27,  the 
White  House  embargo  was  lifted  and  AP  began 
transmitting  its  coverage  of  the  Warren  Commission 
Report.  By  mid-day,  AP  members  had  received 
30,000  words  of  news,  15,500  words  of  text,  and 
more  than  two  dozen  Wirephotos  for  publication  at 
the  official  release  hour— 6:30  P.M. 

This  comprehensive  service  was  distributed 
smoothly  and  swiftly  on  the  nation’s  foremost  news 
wire  system:  Dataspeed;  A  Wire;  Typesetter  A  Wire; 
Typesetter  Sports  Wire;  Typesetter  State  Wires;  and, 

I  of  course,  Wirephoto. 

AP’s  Washington  staff  and  bureaus  in  many  other 
cities  participated  in  this  achievement. 

It  was,  all  in  all,  quite  a  Sunday:  A  Sunday  in 
I  which  hotly-contested  election  campaigns  here  and 
in  Britain  kept  rolling;  a  war  in  Viet  Nam  wouldn’t 
quit;  a  major  strike  was  still  developing  new  leads; 
and  the  usual  march  of  big  and  little  stories  couldn’t 
wait  for  tomorrow.  It  was  a  Sunday  in  which  AP 
needed  everything  it  had  to  give  you  everything  you 
needed.  AP  gave  you  more,  because  it  had  more 
to  give^^^  ^jThe  Associated  Press 


THE  COVERAGE! 

General  leads,  Saul  Pett  and  Sterling  Green 
Commission’s  answers  to  questions,  myths, 
rumors,  Hugh  Mulligan 

Criticism  of  Secret  Service,  FBI,  reconunenda- 
tion  for  future  protective  measures,  Joseph  Moh- 
bat 

Medical  aspects,  Kennedy’s  last  half  hour,  John 
Barbour 

Oswald  profile,  Sid  Moody 
Mrs.  Kennedy  on  the  fatal  day,  Martha  Cole 
Assassination  playback,  Hugh  Mulligan 
Criticism  of  State  Department  for  permitting 
Oswald’s  return  to  U.S.  and  recommendations, 
Lewis  Gulick 

Ruby’s  life  and  motives,  Frances  Lewine 
Congressional  reaction  and  possible  actions. 
Jack  Bell 

Drinking  by  Secret  Service  men,  Joseph  Mohbat 

Connally  not  target,  Frances  Lewine 

Criticism  of  news  media,  Joseph  Mohbat 

Science’s  part  in  investigation,  Larry  Osius 

Oswald’s  violent  background,  Sid  Moody 

U.S.  foreign  policymakers  welcome  of  finding 

that  Oswald  acted  alone,  Lewis  Gulick 

Eyewitness  testimony,  Sid  Moody 

Oswald’s  aliases,  Hugh  Mulligan 

Oswald’s  death,  John  Barbour 

Dallas  Assistant  D.A.  Wade’s  and  lawyer  Tona- 

hill’s  response  to  findings.  Bob  Johnson 

Robert  Kennedy  comment,  AP  New  York 

Oswald’s  mother,  Mike  Cochrane 

President’s  appointment  of  advisory  committee, 

AP  Johnson  City 

Connally’s  reaction,  Lee  Jones 

British  and  European  reactions,  Eddy  Gilmore 

Oswald’s  brother,  AP  Dallas 

Tippit  family,  AP  Dallas 

Dallas  reaction.  Bob  Horton 

All  criticism  cited  by  Commission,  Stan  Meisler 

Roundup  of  domestic  reaction,  AP  Everywhere 


How  to  find 
more  space  in  your 
morgue 


It's  there  —  but  you  can't  see  it. 
Those  bulky  files  of  old  news¬ 
papers  and  news  magazines 
are  in  the  way. 

Why  not  start  getting  them  out 
of  the  way... with  a  file  of  The 
New  York  Times  on  Microfilm? 
As  a  space  saver,  it  beats  every¬ 
thing. 

And  it's  so  convenient  to  use! 


You  put  your  reel  in  a  microfilm 
reader,  and  in  no  time  at  all  you 
are  reading  the  news  story  you 
are  seeking.  It's  always  there... 
because  in  The  New  York  Times 
you  get  the  complete  news¬ 
paper. 

And  your  news  files  are  always 
up  to  date.  A  new  reel  is  mailed 
to  you  every  10  days. 

You  can  start  your  file  of  The 
New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  at 
a  cost  of  $265— the  price  of  a  one- 
year  subscription  beginning 
with  the  current  (or  a  future) 
month. 


As  your  file  of  reels  grows,  so 
will  your  enthusiasm  for  this 
space-saving,  time-saving  serv¬ 
ice.  Why  wait  any  longer  to  or¬ 
der  it? 


P.S.  For  your  information,  every  issue  of  The  Nevr 
York  Times  since  its  founding  in  1851  is  available 
to  you  on  microfilm.  We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
complete  price  list  for  the  back  years. 


The  New  York  Times 
Library  Services 
Department 

Times  Square,  New  \brk,  N.Y.  10036 
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ASNE  Asked  to  Take  Poll 
On  Sentiment  for  Pooling 


Consensus  Would  Be  a  Guide 
In  Advising  Public  Authorities 

Herewith  is  the  text  of  the  report  hy  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee  to 
meml>er8  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

By  Alfred  Friendly 

Managing  Editor,  the  Washington  Post 


At  the  time  of  the  April,  1964,  reasonable  forms  of  pooling  of 
annual  meeting,  the  Iward  of  di-  reporting. 

rectors  of  the  ASNE  concluded  Our  reasoning  goes  something 
that  some  thought  should  be  like  this: 

given  to  the  two  issues  of  (a)  1.  There  are  many  events 

press  coverage  of  legal  proceed-  where  saturation  coverage  is  no 
ings  and  (b)  mass,  or  saturation,  problem  at  all,  where,  indeed,  the 
coverage  of  news  events.  A  sub-  massier  the  merrier.  For  the 
committee  of  the  Freedom  of  most  part,  these  are  happenings 
Information  Committee  was  ap-  where  the  maximum  publicity  is 
pointed  to  consider  what,  if  any,  sought,  where  the  widest  public 
action  could  or  should  be  taken  engagement  is  desired  or  desir- 
on  the  two  problems.  The  sub-  able  and  where  ample  accommo- 
committee  will  report  to  the  dation  for  the  press  is  provided, 
board  and  the  membership  at  a  A  national  political  convention, 
later  date  on  some  ideas  about  a  bigtime  sports  event,  a  formal 
coverage  of  trials  and  legal  pro-  press  conference  by  a  public 
ceedings;  meantime,  however,  figure,  the  proceedings  of  a  leg- 
this  article  constitutes  an  inter-  islative  body,  are  obvious  exam- 
im  report  on  the  matter  of  mass  pies  of  situations  where,  ordi- 
coverage — and  contains  a  modest  nry,  no  pooling  or  reducing  the 
propo.sal.  (Other  members  of  the  numbers  of  reporters  need  be 
subcommittee  are  Creed  Black,  considered. 

Herbert  Brucker  and  Felix  .  , , 

McKnight  )  ”  lierr  Pooling  Is  Acceptable 

Our  conclusion  is  that  a  prob-  2.  There  are  many  other  news 
lem,  and  a  difficult  one,  arises  on  events  where,  however  one  might 
certain  occasions  from  the  too  argue  for  the  need  and  desirabil- 
massive  press  coverage  of  cer-  jty  of  pooling,  the  physical  cir- 
tain  news  events — when  so  many  cumstances  prevent  it.  These  are 
reporters  and  photographers  de-  usually  such  spontaneous  events, 
scend  on  a  scene  that  the  story,  or  such  large  ones,  that  the 
whatever  it  was,  is  changed  and  organization  of  news  and  camera 
distorted  or  in  a  sense  drowned,  pools  are  impossible,  at  least  in 
so  that  the  original  meaning  is  the  early  stages.  In  this  category 
lost  or  confounded,  and  the  pres-  would  be  massive  disasters  (an 
ence  of  the  press  itself  has  made  explosion  in  the  middle  of  a  big 
of  a  happening  something  that  it  city,  or  of  a  munitions  ship  in  a 
was  not,  and  to  that  extent  has  crowded  harbor,  a  plane  crashing 
dealt  falsely  with  the  news.  into  a  skyscraper,  a  shipwreck 

iM  j  j  with  survivors  coming  ashore 
l.urative  steps  Needed  ,  .  .cl¬ 

over  a  large  area  of  coastline. 

We  concluded  also  that,  with-  etc.)  or  monumental  surprises 
out  some  curative  steps  by  the  (counterfeit  currency  flooding  a 
press,  the  situation  is  likely  to  city,  the  mass  resignation  in  a 
grow  more  troublesome  and  to  state  of  the  legislature,  a  sudden 
invite  from  the  public  not  only  city  or  statewide  teachers 
damaging  reactions  and  atti-  strike).  Both  for  the  sake  of 
tudes,  but  also  hurtful  attempts  rescue  efforts  and  for  orderly 
to  restrict  news  coverage.  Our  gathering  of  complete  and  accu- 
feeling  is,  therefore,  that  news-  rate  news,  pooling  of  reporting 
papers,  magazines,  television,  might  be  extremely  helpful,  but 
etc.,  should,  in  appropriate  cases,  its  arrangement  on  the  spur  of 
accept  and  even  encourage  some  the  moment  would  seem  to  be 
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close  to  impossible  and  hence  not 
worth  arpfuing  about. 

3.  There  are  certain  other  situ¬ 
ations,  infrequent  but  important, 
where  we  believe  pooling  ought 
to  be  accepted.  In  some  cases 
where  space  for  reporters  and 
photographers  is  limited,  pooling 
is  alreadv  the  rule  and  is  taken 
for  granted.  One  reporter,  not 
the  entire  White  House  corps, 
flies  with  the  President  in  Air 
Force  One ;  two  or  three  women, 
not  the  whole  membership  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club, 
look  in  on  the  President’s  state 
dinner  for  a  visiting  prime  min¬ 
ister.  One  reporter,  not  the  lot, 
is  present  at  a  certain  facility  at 
Cape  Kennedy  during  a  satellite 
launching.  So  the  principle  is 
not  new,  and  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  results  are  considered  satis¬ 
factory  by  reporters  and  editors 
alike. 

There  are  certain  other  situa¬ 
tions  where,  we  suggest,  pooling 
should  be  undertaken  (a)  so  as 
not  to  swamp  or  change  the  news 
event  itself  or  (b)  to  facilitate 
the  coverage  or  (c)  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  name  and  good  pub¬ 
lic  impression  of  the  press  itself. 

All  three  of  these  purposes 
were  badly  served,  we  think,  in 
such  well  known  episodes  as 
Khrushchev’s  visit  to  the  United 
States — probably  the  whole  visit 
but  certainly  those  episodes  in 
the  Los  Angeles  supermarket 
and  at  the  Garst  farm — the  en¬ 
rollment  of  James  Meredith  at 
Ole  Miss  and  the  Ruby  trial 
verdict  episode. 

Hypothetical  Cases 

Here  are  some  hypothetical 
cases,  one  hopes  not  too  far¬ 
fetched,  where  there  would  be 
time  to  set  up  pools  for  all  media 
and  where,  we  suggest,  pooling 
would  greatly  help  coverage  and 
lack  of  pooling  greatly  injure  it: 

•  Sukarno,  persuaded  by  some 
canny  American  Ambassador  or 
President,  consents  to  take  a 
week’s  look  at  an  American  uni¬ 
versity  in  operation,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether,  as  he  has  charged, 
it  teaches  the  American  youth 
to  be  warmongering,  racist, 
fascist  beasts. 

•  Some  hitherto  unknown 
friend  and  benefactor,  living  in 
a  small  American  town,  per¬ 
suades  the  aging  Albert 


NEXT  WEEK 


A  preview  of  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  special  features  which  will 
appear  in  the  October  lOth  issue: 

«  «  « 

I.  Two  newspapermen  (Frank  Con- 
niff  and  Ogden  Reid)  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  seat  in  Congress  size  up 


the  campaign. 


2.  How  the  New  York  News  pro¬ 
duces  1 1  zoned  editions — a  fabulous 
circulation  story. 


3.  Plans  of  Network  Election  Serv¬ 
ice  to  gather  vote  returns  speedily; 
also  the  story  of  the  Utah  Election 
Service,  a  combined  effort  that  saves 
money  for  all  news  media. 

Schweitzer  to  visit  there  for  a 
while,  to  play  some  Bach  on  the 
church  organ  and  to  take  charge 
of  a  seminar  or  two  at  the  local 
college. 

•  Four  years  from  now  it  is 
discovered  that  Christine  Keeler, 
who  has  changed  her  name, 
dropped  from  sight  and  appar¬ 
ently  successfully  sought  a  de¬ 
cent  life,  is  graduating  as  head 
of  her  class  and  valedictorian 
from  a  nursing  school  in  a  Mid¬ 
lands  town. 

•  Prime  Minister  Verwoerd 
accepts  the  proposal  of  the 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati  to  visit  his 
city  for  a  long  enough  and  priv¬ 
ate  enough  stay  to  see  what  the 
Mayor  contends  is  an  example 
of  decent  and  successful  race 
relations.  Martin  Luther  King, 
meanwhile,  goes  to  Pretoria  to 
examine  the  South  African’s  con¬ 
tention  that  apartheid  works 
better. 

Time  to  Arrange  It 

Our  subcommittee  would  con¬ 
tend  that  all  of  these  stories 
would  be  eminently  newsworthy 
and  should  be  covered  fully,  even 
at  the  expense  of  some  irritation, 
possibly,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  principal  figures.  But  we 
would  insist  that  this  is  news, 
about  which  there  should  be  no 
suppression  and  no  amateurish 
or  haphazard  coverage,  or  for 
that  matter,  no  neglect  of  tv 
coverage. 

But  in  all  of  those  hypotheti¬ 
cal  cases,  there  would  have  been 
ample  time  to  arrange  pooling 
and  ample  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  complete  coverage  by  a 
dozen,  or  if  need  be,  as  many  as 
two  dozen  newsmen.  The  pres- 
{Continued  on  page  12) 
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ence  of  four  reporters,  let  us  say, 
will  not  disrupt  the  character 
of  Schweitzer’s  seminar,  nor  will 
(me  television  camera  disrupt  the 
quiet  of  the  church  where  he 
plays  the  organ.  Even  10  re¬ 
porters  and  three  camera  crews 
will  not  change  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Cincinnati  story 
that  Verwoerd  is  going  to  see. 
Fifty  or  one-hundred  reporters 
and  cameras  would.  And  while 
two  or  three  photogfraphers  and 
a  like  number  of  reporters  are 
not  going  to  do  Christine’s  grad¬ 
uation  much  good  (and  may 
indeed  arouse  some  animus 
among  those  who  think  she  could 
have  been  left  alone  entirely), 
nevertheless  they  are  not  going 
to  turn  the  affair  into  a  carnival 
of  Heliogabalus  which,  as  every 
last  member  of  the  ASNE  knows 
damn  well  would  be  the  case  if 
there  weren’t  pcwling.  And  every 
member  also  knows  what  the 
public  reaction  would  be  and 
(although  those  members  run¬ 
ning  family  newspapers  couldn’t 
print  it)  what  would  be  said 
about  us. 

What  Committee  Suggests 

If  then,  pooling  in  cases  of 
this  sort  is  desirable  at  future 
Ole  Miss  and  Khrushchev  epi¬ 
sodes — to  turn  from  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  to  the  real — how  does 
one  go  about  it? 

Under  its  rules,  ASNE  does 
not  attempt  to  bind  its  members 
to  any  course  of  conduct,  nor 
should  it.  Nor,  we  believe,  should 
it  attempt  to  promulgate  a  code 
or  advertise  some  specific,  writ¬ 
ten  standards  of  conduct  with 
the  implication  that  all  right- 
minded  newspapers  should  abide 
by  them. 

Rather,  the  most  your  subcom¬ 
mittee  suggests  is  that: 

1.  An  inquiry  should  be  made 
to  see  whether  a  substantial 
majority  of  ASNE  members 
feels  that  pooling  in  situations 
such  as  those  mentioned  above 
is  feasible  and  desirable; 

2.  If  a  substantial  majority 
agfrees — a  bare  majority  is 
surely  not  enough,  and  if  the 
proposal  wins  on  only  that,  it 
should  be  dropped  as  having 
insufficient  support — the  society 
should  discuss  the  idea  with 
appropriate  counterpart  groups 
in  the  periodical,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  fields,  to  see  if  they  would 
accept  a  similar  position.  Again, 
what  is  sought  is  not  a  code,  but 
a  set  of  rules  or  a  formal  con¬ 
sensus  about  an  attitude  toward 
<»verage,  a  willingness  to  pool 
when  the  circumstances  appear 
to  call  for  pooling; 

3.  If  such  general  consensus  is 


reached,  the  fact  should  be  made 
known  as  widely  as  possible  to 
public  authorities  throughout 
the  country  and  to  all  others  who 
might  be,  so  to  speak,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  a  news  happening 
where  pooling  might  be  con¬ 
sidered.  They  should  be  advised, 
in  short,  that  in  situations  where 
they  are  concerned  about  a  del¬ 
uge  of  newsmen  swamping 
them,  there  may  be  a  helpful 
way  out  of  the  (lilemma. 

No  Formula 

Objection  may  be  made  that 
we  do  not  here  propose  a  method 
for  pooling,  or  a  formula.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  there 
can  be  no  universal  formula. 
But  we  also  believe  that  there  is 
no  need  for  one ;  experience  indi¬ 
cates  that  in  most  cases  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  specific  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  reached  with¬ 
out  too  much  trouble.  Ordinarily 
— if  there  is  a  favorable  attitude 
on  the  part  of  most  news  organs 
toward  pooling  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion — the  two  wire  services,  the 
local  papers  and  radio  and  tv 
stations  can  settle  on  terms 
pretty  quickly. 

How  to  start  on  the  fir.st  point, 
to  see  if  there  is  a  majority  of 
the  society  inclined  toward  ac¬ 
cepting  pooling  of  the  sort  here 
proposed?  We  leave  that  to  the 
ASNE  officers,  suggesting  only 
that  perhaps  some  indication 
could  be  reached  by  inviting  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the  Bulletin,  or 
by  a  discussion  at  the  April, 
1965,  meeting,  or  by  a  ballot  or 
show  of  hands. 

A  final  word:  we  do  not  sug- 
ge"'"  that  pooling  is  per  se  always 
good  or  ever  without  drawbacks. 
Even  on  the  President’s  airplane, 
we  wish  we  had  our  guy  because 
we’re  sure  he  could  write  a  better 
piece  than  the  pool  man  can,  or 
can  discover  more  news  to  re¬ 
port.  We  all  wrant  our  own  sob 
sister,  feature  writer,  top  re¬ 
porter  or  shutter  maestro.  But 
better  someone  else’s  than  our 
own  so  far  away  he  can’t  see  or 
hear,  and,  with  battalions  of  his 
colleagues,  converting  what 
started  out  as  the  Meditation 
from  “Thais”  into  the  “1812 
Overture.” 

Union  Expose  Praised 

Cleveland 

Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  of 
Cleveland  and  port  officials  have 
praised  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Plain  Dealer  by  its  labor 
reporter,  Sam  Marshall,  reveal¬ 
ing  irregularities  in  the  conduct 
of  Local  1317  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  here.  A  federal  probe  has 
been  started,  the  union’s  presi¬ 
dent  has  resigned,  and  all  local 
officers  have  been  suspended  as 
a  result  of  the  newspaper 
stories. 


A  special  committee  of  editors 
has  b^n  appointed  to  study  the 
Warren  Commission’s  criticism 
of  the  press  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Sam  Ragan,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  said  he  has 
appointed  George  Beebe,  Miami 
Herald,  as  chairman  of  the 
group  with  instructions  “to  give 
thought  and  study”  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  news  media  try  to 
work  out  a  code  of  “ethical 
standards”  with  the  bar  and 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Other  members  of  the  APME 
committee  are  William  B.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  I. 
William  Hill,  Washington  Star; 
Clifton  Daniel,  New  York 
Times;  and  Felix  R.  McKnight, 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Deeply  Conscious  of  Problems 

“Newspapers  of  America,” 
Mr.  Ragan  commented,  “have 
been  deeply  conscious  of  the 
problems  arising  from  mass 
coverage  of  major  news  events. 
It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that 
the  responsibility  for  orderly 
coverage  of  such  events  lies 
with  the  proper  authorities  in 
charge  at  the  time.  Such  au¬ 
thorities,  of  course,  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  news  media.” 

The  first  formal  airing  of 
editors’  views  on  the  Warren 
Report’s  suggestions  will  come 
Wednesday  (Oct.  7)  in  a  panel 
discussion  on  “Massive  Report¬ 
ing”  at  the  annual  UPI  Editors 
and  Publishers  Conference  in 
Washington. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  UPI,  made 
this  comment  on  the  Warren 
Report : 

“We  have  a  responsibility  to 
be  represented  at  all  news¬ 
worthy  events  by  reporters  and 
photographers  because  we  and 
the  AP  are  primary  for  daily 
newspapers  and  broadcasters. 

“I  would  not  attempt  to  say 
how'  many  specials  should  be  on 
the  scene  of  a  big  story.  That 
is  for  their  editors  to  decide. 
The  authorities  can  always  limit 
the  number  to  suit  security  re¬ 
quirements. 

“It  was  not  the  number  of 
reporters  present  which  per¬ 
mitted  Ruby  to  shoot  Oswald 
in  Dallas.” 

Newsgalhering  Hindered 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP,  said  the  Warren 
Report  confirmed  that  the 
American  press  did  an  “out¬ 
standing  job”  on  the  Dallas 


.story  but  he  believed  much  can 
be  done  to  curb  the  excesses  of 
mass  reporting. 

“Mass  reporting,”  he  said, 
“has  caused  increasing  prob¬ 
lems  in  recent  years,  hindering 
getting  the  news  to  the  public 
rather  than  speeding  it.” 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  AP,  said  discussions 
among  representatives  of  news 
media,  the  bar  and  police  should  ^ 
be  continued,  but  “whether  they 
should  try  to  work  out  a  code 
is  something  else  again.” 

Editors’  Comments 

Other  comments  by  editors 
on  the  report  were: 

“A  clear  warning  and  a  clear 
call  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
situation  with  a  view  to  doing 
something  about  it.”  —  Turner 
Catledge,  New  York  Times. 

“Primary  blame  should  be 
placed  on  Dallas  officials  who 
let  the  conferences  get  out  of 
hand.”  —  George  W.  Healy, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

“My  hope  is  that  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  and  broad¬ 
casters  will  take  care  of  it  be¬ 
cause  we  can  do  it  better  than 
anyone  else.”  —  Herbert  Bruck- 
er,  Hartford  Courant. 

“We  have  a  problem  when 
reporters  descend  on  one  spot 
en  masse.  There  is  scant  op¬ 
portunity  for  setting  up  orderly 
information  procedures.” — Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

“We  are  faced  with  the  need 
for  greater  security  and  proper 
credentials  for  news  people.” — 
Bert  Holmes,  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

Best  and  Worst 

“The  coverage  of  the  Kennedy 
assassination  is  a  story  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  worst,  as¬ 
pects  of  a  free  press.” — Eugene 
Patterson,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

“If  the  police  didn’t  restrain 
the  news  media,  the  news  media 
should  have  restrained  itself.” 

— Frank  Daniels,  Raleigh  News 
&  Observer. 

“It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
general  indictment  can  be  drawn 
against  newspapers  for  pictur¬ 
ing  the  bungling  and  irrespon¬ 
sibility  which  they  were  duty- 
bound  to  publicize.”  —  Charles 
E.  Moss,  Nashville  Banner. 

“I  simply  do  not  agree  with 
the  tendency  to  blame  commu¬ 
nications  media  any  time  there 
is  a  lapse  in  law  enforcement.” 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Warren  Report  Slaps  Press 
And  Calls  for  Ethics  Code 


News  Media  Share  in  Blame 
For  Killing  of  JFK’s  Assassin 


By  ('aryl  Rivers 

Washington 

The  report  of  the  Warren 
Commission  released  this  week 
said  news  media  must  “share 
responsibility”  with  the  Dallas 
Police  Department  for  the 
events  that  led  to  the  slaying 
of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

The  seven-man  commission, 
headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  was  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  last  Nov.  22  in  Dallas  and 
the  subsequent  shooting  of  Os¬ 
wald  by  Jack  Ruby,  a  local  night 
club  owner. 

The  commission  recommended 
that  representatives  of  the  bar, 
law  enforcement  associations 
and  the  press  “work  together” 
to  set  up  ethical  standards  gov¬ 
erning  the  release  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  criminal  cases. 

The  commission  said  such  a 
code  should  be  aimed  at  pre¬ 
venting  “interference  with  pend¬ 
ing  criminal  investigations, 
court  proceedings  or  the  right 
of  individuals  to  a  fair  trial.” 

Confusion  Compounded 

The  commission  dealt  with  the 
chaotic  conditions  in  Dallas  po¬ 
lice  headquarters  and  the  role 
of  the  press  in  adding  to  the 
problem  in  an  11-page  section 
of  the  888-page  report.  It 
charged  that  the  presence  of 
crowds  of  reporters  during  the 
transfer  of  Lee  Oswald  to  the 
county  jail  enabled  Jack  Ruby 
to  mingle  unnoticed  with  news¬ 
men  in  the  basement  of  the 
headquarters  building.  Ruby 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and 
shot  Oswald  at  point-blank 
range  before  police  officers 
could  make  a  move  to  stop  him. 
Television  cameras  showed  the 
scene  to  viewers  across  the 
country. 

The  report  also  charged  that 
comments  made  by  Dallas  police 
officials  to  the  press  about  Os- 
vald’s  guilt  would  have  “seri¬ 
ously  jeopardized”  his  right  to 
»  fair  trial.  It  also  said  that 
lews  of  unverified  reports  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Police  during  the 
I  course  of  the  investigation 
caused  the  spreading  of  “a  great 
<leal  of  misinformation  to  a 
•orldwide  audience.” 

The  commission  noted  that 


despite  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  created  by  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  the  President  and  the 
capture  of  Oswald,  the  Police 
Department  followed  its  usual 
policy  of  cooperation  with  the 
press.  The  first  newsmen  to  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  scene  on  Friday 
afternoon  were  admitted  to  the 
building,  and  others  followed. 
The  report  said,  “By  the  time 
the  unwieldy  proportions  of  the 
crowd  of  newsmen  became  ap¬ 
parent,  it  had  already  become 
entrenched  on  the  third  floor.” 

Police  Followed  n  Policy 

The  report  concluded  that  “By 
failing  to  exclude  the  press  from 
the  building  on  Friday  or  Satur¬ 
day,  the  Dallas  Police  made  it 
possible  for  the  uncontrolled 
crowd  to  nearly  surround  Os¬ 
wald  on  the  frequent  occasions 
that  he  moved  through  the  third 
floer  corridor.  The  decision  to 
allow  newsmen  to  observe  the 
transfer  followed  naturally  the 
policy  established  during  these 
first  two  days  of  Oswald’s  de¬ 
tention.” 

The  commission  said  that  the 
large  numbers  of  reporters 
made  the  building’s  press  room 
inadequate,  and  newsmen 
“spilled  over  into  areas  where 
they  interferred  with  the  trans¬ 
action  of  police  business  and  the 
maintenance  of  security.” 

Another  problem  posed  by  the 
crowd  of  reporters  was  identi¬ 
fication,  the  report  said.  Out-of- 
town  reporters  carried  their  own 
press  cards,  and  not  those  issued 
by  the  Dallas  police.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  the  po¬ 
lice  to  verify  quickly  “the  iden¬ 
tity  of  this  great  number  of  un¬ 
familiar  people  who  appeared 
almost  simultaneously.” 

To  Satisfy  News  Media 

The  report  concluded  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  close  proximity  of 
“the  milling  mass  of  insistent 
newsmen  to  the  prisoner”  the 
failure  to  authenticate  press 
cards  subjected  Oswald  to  a 
serious  security  risk. 

The  report  said  “because  of 
the  large  crowd,  it  was  easier 
for  unauthorized  persons  to  slip 
by  those  guarding  the  entrance. 
Jack  Ruby,  for  one,  was  able 
to  gain  entry  to  the  third  floor 


corridor  on  Friday  night.” 

The  commission  said  Oswald’s 
“extended  exposure  to  the  press” 
at  the  Friday  press  conference 
was  not  related  to  any  phase  of 
the  investigation.  It  was  “moti¬ 
vated  by  the  desire  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  news  media 
to  see  the  prisoner.” 

The  commission  disagreed 
with  the  arguments  put  forward 
by  Dallas  police  officials  that  ex¬ 
posure  of  Oswald  to  the  media 
was  necessary  to  silence  rumors 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  mis¬ 
treated. 

The  report  said,  “The  public 
could  have  been  assured  that 
the  prisoner  was  not  mistreated 
and  that  his  rights  were  fully 
respected  by  police,  without 
each  one  of  hundreds  of  camera¬ 
men  and  reporters  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  police  had  not  abused  the 
prisoner.  This  result  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  obtaining 
reports  from  members  of  the 
family  who  visited  him,  or  by  a 
committee  of  the  bar  or  other 
substantial  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  commission  concluded: 


“The  right  of  the  public  to 
know  does  not  give  the  press 
license  to  interfere  with  the  effi¬ 
cient  operation  of  law-enforce¬ 
ment  agencies.  Permitting  the 
press  to  remain  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  building  served  no 
valid  purpose  that  could  not 
have  been  met  if  the  press  had 
been  excluded  from  the  third 
floor,  as  it  was  from  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors,  and  informed  of 
developments  either  through 
press  releases  or  at  press  con¬ 
ferences.” 

No  Plans*  Made  for  Press 

The  report  charged  that  no 
plans  for  where  newsmen  would 
stand  while  watching  the  trans¬ 
fer  in  the  basement  were  made 
by  the  police  force.  It  said  that 
newsmen  were  not  kept  east  of 
the  auto  ramp  where  a  railing 
would  have  separated  them  from 
Oswald.  The  commission  added, 
“Apparently  no  one  gave  any 
thought  to  the  blinding  effect 
of  television  and  camera  lights 
upon  the  escort  party.” 

The  commission  concluded 
that  although  the  main  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  breakdown  of 
security  that  led  to  Oswald’s 
death  rested  with  the  police, 
part  of  the  responsibility  must 
be  borne  by  the  news  media. 

It  said:  “The  crowd  of  news¬ 
men  failed  to  respond  properly 
to  demands  of  police.  Prequent- 
{Continued  on  page  57) 


The  Lead  Was  Obvious 
After  Reading  Was  Done 


Washington 

The  Warren  Commission  Re¬ 
port  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  the  most  high¬ 
ly  concentrated  packages  of 
news  within  memory  by  William 
L.  Beale,  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  Washington  bureau. 

Seldom  has  so  much  to  write 
about  been  handed  newsmen  in 
one  huge  volume,  he  remarked. 

“The  whole  story  was  in  the 
book  —  leads,  sidebars,  every 
facet  of  coverage,”  he  said.  “The 
trick,  of  course,  was  to  find  the 
right  pages  —  fast  —  among 
the  300,000  words,  to  get  to  the 
most  vital  news.” 

One  man,  Sid  Moody,  had 
drawn  the  first  writing  assign¬ 
ment.  Within  90  minutes  he  pro¬ 
duced  600  words  of  copy.  Hap¬ 
pily,  this  was  never  used.  It  was 
intended  solely  for  protection  in 
case  any  of  the  many  people 
who  now  had  the  report  broke 
the  release  date. 

Saul  Pett,  who  wrote  the 
Monday  a.m.  lead  story  of  2,000 
words,  described  the  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  writing: 

“It  was  a  strange  feeling  in 


this  sense,”  he  said.  “On  a  big 
story,  when  the  big  word  comes, 
you  usually  expect  to  move  fast 
somewhere  physically.  On  this 
you  hurried  up  and  sat  down 
and  read  and  read. 

“The  lead  was  an  obvious  one 
—  Oswald  worked  alone  and 
there  was  no  conspiracy.  But 
there  was  so  much  new  detail 
in  the  dramatic  narrative  that 
it  became  tempting  at  times  to 
lead  with  something  else.” 

The  300,000  word  report  was 
released  to  the  press  here  at 
9:02  a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  25.  Un¬ 
der  a  White  House  embargo  no 
copy  could  be  transmitted  on 
wires  until  3  a.m.  Sunday.  Pub¬ 
lication  was  restricted  until 
6:30  p.m.  EDT,  Sunday. 

The  Warren  Report  text  be¬ 
gan  moving  over  AP’s  A  Wire 
at  3  a.m.  EDT,  Sunday.  It  con¬ 
tinued  until  12:39  p.m.  One  100- 
word  national  weather  story 
from  Chicago  broke  the  sus¬ 
tained  Warren  Report  flow  dur¬ 
ing  the  9  hours  and  39  minutes. 

Computers  in  New  York  were 
used  for  automatic  justification 
of  lines  on  automatic  typeset¬ 
ting  circuits. 
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900  SUBS  IN  12  WEEKS 


Daily’s  Carrier  Tells 
Managers  How  to  Sell 


By  Jean  Tarzian 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  17-year-old  carrier  salesman 
for  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  stood  before  approxi¬ 
mately  175  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  here  this  week  and  told 
them  how  he  sold  close  to  900 
subscriptions  in  12  weeks. 

Bob  Brenner,  bucking  for  a 
trip  to  Italy  as  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Call-Chronicle  for  the 
most  subscriptions  turned  in, 
described  how  he  attained  that 
goal. 

‘Get  Yourself  a  GAP’ 

“The  way  to  a  successful  sub¬ 
scription  drive  is  through  a 
carrier’s  voice,”  Bob  said.  “Many 
will  tell  you  that  it’s  how  you 
hit  the  people.  But  I  will  argue 
that  point  and  say  that  you  have 
to  Set  yourself  a  GAP:  G  for 
Goal;  A  for  Approach;  and  P 
for  Personal  contact. 

“A  goal  should  be  set  from  the 
start,  and  that  goal  must  be 
adhered  to.  I  set  a  goal  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  minimum  of  10  new 
orders  each  night.  I  missed  it 
only  four  days,  after  47  days  of 
success. 

“Then  I  had  another  little 
formula — TNT — touch  no  tele¬ 
phone.  In  my  experience  nothing 
beats  personal  contact.  The  basis 
of  this  theory  is  that  a  person 
Twll  surely  hang  up  the  phone 
l^fore  he  will  shut  the  door  in 
your  face. 

“The  most  important  aspect  of 
selling  is  the  approach.  First  of 
all,  you  must  be  able  to  speak 
to  these  people  in  their  own 
language.  Secondly,  an  appro¬ 
priate  note  of  praise  for  a 
garden  or  a  yard,  a  bit  of  humor, 
or  maybe  even  a  friendly  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  world  of  sports  may 
do  well  to  put  the  person  at 
ease.” 

Bob  is  the  perfect  example 
described  by  Raymond  F.  Flinn, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  in  his 
speech  as  association  president. 
Mr.  Flinn  remarked  on  how  vital 
proper  ideals,  goals,  and  schol¬ 
astic  achievements  are  to  be¬ 
coming  good  citizens,  and  how 
being  a  newspaperboy  is  one  of 
the  steps  on  that  ladder  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

^  Right  to  Fail 

-  He  also  spoke  on  the  right  to 
fail — the  other  half  of  success. 


“You  can’t  have  one  with  out 
facing  the  other,”  he  said.  “If 
this  country  were  to  suddenly 
not  allow  failure,  we  all  would 
give  up.  The  right  to  fail  is 
necessary  for  a  person  to 
succeed.” 

Donald  Miller,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Gettysburg 
(Pa.)  Tinu's,  spoke  on  his  car¬ 
rier  newspaper. 

“One  of  the  problems  in  put¬ 
ting  out  a  carrier  newspaper  is 
how  elaborate  it  should  be,”  he 
.said.  “Since  our  force  numbers 
around  100  carriers  and  16 
motor  route  drivers,  we  felt  that 
one  of  the  major  considerations 
would  be  the  unit  cost.  We  finally 
decided  that  the  most  practical 
thing  to  do  was  mimeograph  it. 
The  masthead  is  printed  in  red. 

I  have  our  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment  run  these  off  a  couple  thou¬ 
sand  at  a  time  so  we  don’t  have 
to  do  the  art  work  each  month.” 

.Six-Pag€‘  Paper 

The  paper  consists  of  six 
pages.  The  first  page  usually 
contains  information  on  a  new 
contest  and  related  stories.  Page 
two  is  the  jump  page  along  with 
tips  on  sales,  delivery,  and  col¬ 
lections.  The  third  page  is  the 
ICMA  monthly  comic  strip. 
Page  five  has  the  Carrier  Honor 
Roll.  Motor  route  drivers’  names 
are  in  a  separate  category.  The 
sixth  page  consists  of  a  story 
about  one  of  the  boys. 

“We  find  the  cost  of  our  news¬ 
paper  to  be  quite  modest,”  Mr. 
Miller  said.  “The  editor  aver¬ 
ages  8  to  10  hours  a  month  on 
the  publication.  Postage  amounts 
to  4c  a  copy  and  it  is  set  up  on 
our  addressing  machine.  'Total 
unit  cost  is  about  24c.” 

Wage  and  Hour  Lawfj 

Virgil  Fassio,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News- Journal  Papers  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  association, 
declared  that  one  of  the  worst 
mistakes  a  circulation  executive 
can  make  is  to  violate  state 
minimum  age  and  hour  laws. 

“No  circulation  organization 
is  too  big  that  it  cannot  police 
its  own  operation  to  eliminate 
any  such  infractions,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“There  are  pro  and  con  argfu- 
ments  on  the  printed  and  signed 
Carrier  Agreement.  I  believe  in 
{Continued  on  page  59) 


BUS  RIDE — Lowry  Bowman,  of  file 
United  Press  International  Wash¬ 
ington  staff,  leaves  the  capital  on 
the  first  leg  of  a  cross-country  bus 
tour  to  take  stock  of  talk  and 
moods  in  this  campaign  season. 
He  will  roam  the  land,  get  off  the 
bus  anywhere  that  strikes  his  fancy 
and  talk  to  townsfolk  and  traveler 
alike.  His  findings  will  be  reported 
in  a  series  of  dispatches  for  UPl 
afternoon  subscribers  beginning 
Oct.  5. 


Marshall  Field  Given 
New  Company  Offices 

Chicago 

Marshall  Field  has  assumed 
the  new  posts  of  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc. 

The  directors  also  elected 
George  B.  Young,  51-year-old 
attorney,  to  be  president.  Mr. 
Field  has  held  that  office  since 
1956. 

Mr.  Yoimg  became  a  director 
in  1953.  He  was  elected  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  in  May,  1961. 

Mr.  Field,  who  has  dropped 
the  “junior”  from  his  name  and 
passed  it  on  to  his  son,  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  publisher  of  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  president  of  Field 
Communications  Corporation. 

The  board  also  elected  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  Farley  a  senior  vice- 
president  and  John  F.  Cross  Jr., 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Also  announced  was  a  new 
executive  committee,  with  Mr. 
Field  as  chairman  and  Mr. 
Young  and  Bailey  J.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corpo¬ 
ration,  as  vicechairmen.  Other 
members  are  Mr.  Farley;  Wil¬ 
bur  C.  Munnecke,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
newspapers;  Edward  McCor¬ 
mick  Blair  and  Alexander  Heh- 
meyer.  ^ 

AP  Man  in  Nairobi 

Dennis  Neeld  has  been  named 
correspondent  of  the  Nairobi, 
Kenya  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  has  worked  on  the  AP 
London  staff  and  in  Africa. 


Editors  Rap  I 
Minor  Court  i 
Camera  Ban  ! 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

New  procedure  rules  covering 
the  judicial  process  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  bar  cameras  and 
tape  recorders  at  minor  judici¬ 
ary  hearings,  have  been  ap¬ 
pealed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors^. 

The  appeal  for  reconsideration 
of  the  ban  has  been  made  to  the  • 
State  Supreme  Court,  which  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Su¬ 
perior  Court  makes  judicial 
procedural  rules. 

The  ban  would  apply  to  hear¬ 
ings  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Aldermen  and  Magistrates, 
where  cases  may  originate  and 
eventually  reach  the  appellate 
courts.  Many  Justices  of  the 
Peace  hold  hearings  in  their  .i 
residences. 

The  protest  was  in  the  form  ' 
of  a  letter  from  Donald  P.  Keith,'  f 
of  the  Easton  Express,  PSNE  ; 
president,  who  wrote: 

“We  share  the  concern  of  the 
courts  for  an  atmosphere  of 
judicial  integrity  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  minor  courts.  But 
we  feel  that  Rule  118  defeats,  ; 
rather  than  improves,  chances  I 
for  a  fair  hearing.  We  are  in  * 
complete  agreement  that  no 
court  hearing  at  any  level  should 
be  turned  into  a  circus,  but  we 
insist  that  the  people’s  right  to 
know  what  is  going  on  is  as 
critically  vital  and  as  precious  j 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  as  in ; 
any  other  public  process  ... 

“Rule  118,  with  its  proscrip-- 
tion  against  the  use  of  equip-- 
inent  and  techniques  that  en-  ■ 
hance  newspapers’  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  fair  and  accurate  reports  i 
of  judicial  proceedings,  is  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  public  interest.  We- 
feel  that  it  violates  the  spirit; 
of  free  speech  and  the  insepar¬ 
able  adjunct  of  press  freedoms. 

It  is  an  infringement  of  the 
people’s  right  to  know.  Rule  118  - 
arbitrarily  was  placed  in  effect; 
without  providing  an  opportu-  ^ 
nity  for  a  fair  and  serious  hear¬ 
ing  in  which  representatives  of 
the  press  could  express  their  r 
position  on  such  a  ban. 

“We  urge  you  to  rescind  thisf; 
rule.” 


$1  Million  Estate 

Huntington,  W.  Va.. 

An  estate  appraised  at  $1,067,- f 
972  was  left  by  William  D., 
Birke,  president  of  Huntington  jl 
Publishing  Co.  who  died  May  30, 
1963.  Included  among  the  assets 
were  corporate  stocks  valued  at 
$434,618. 
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Modernization  Program 
iWaits  End  of  Strike 


Detroit  Free  Press  Plans 
For  a  Strong  Come-Back 


Ity  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Detroit 

Plans  to  spend  more  than  $2,- 
000,000  on  a  modernization  and 
rc-organizing  program  when  the 
strike  against  Detroit’s  two  reg¬ 
ular  daily  newspaper  ends  were 
announced  this  week  by  John 
B.  Olson,  general  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  Knight 
newspaper. 

Lee  Hills,  publisher  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  told  E&P  that 
the  newspaper’s  executive  staff 
has  been  “working  aggressively 
toward  the  time  of  start-up  and 
looks  forward  to  a  long  period 
of  advertising  revenue  and  cir¬ 
culation  gains.” 

The  Free  Press  had  been  en¬ 
joying  a  successful  year  up  to 
the  time  of  the  strike  (July  13) 
“and  is  in  excellent  financial 
condition,”  Mr.  Hills  said. 

Hea^-y  Ad  Backlog 

“There  is  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn’t  pick  up  where  we  left 
off  immediately  after  the 
strike,”  he  added.  “We  have  a 
heavy  advertising  schedule  for 
whenever  we  resume.” 

He  said  that  after  earlier 
work  stoppages  this  year  the  pa¬ 
per  showed  increases.  Plans  for 
the  reorganization  part  of  a 
five-year  program  have  been  up¬ 
dated  from  day  to  day  “and  I 
think  we’ll  come  back  stronger 
than  ever,”  Mr.  Hills  declared. 
’  To  this  Mr.  Olson  added; 

“Every  department  is  being 
reorganized  in  regard  to  sys¬ 
tems  procedure  and  equipment. 
We  have  been  especially  aggres¬ 
sive  in  the  re-organizing  of  the 
advertising  department. 

“We  have  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  mechanical  fa¬ 
cilities.  SpectaColor  equipment 
is  partly  installed. 

Discount  on  General 

“In  the  advertising  area  we 
have  a  new  rate  card  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  2%  discount  on  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  and  we  are 
creating  a  graphic  arts  services 
department  for  our  advertisers. 

“In  circulation  we  have  re¬ 
shaped  our  distribution  system 
in  out-state  and  suburban  areas, 
with  the  emphasis  on  home  de¬ 
livery.” 


Mr.  Olson  also  disclosed  these 
plans : 

A  steam  cleaning  job  on  the 
Free  Press  building,  expansion 
of  data  processing  controls  in 
the  business  office,  electrical 
modernization  of  the  building, 
automatic  elevators,  purchase  of 
several  new  delivery  trucks  and 
refurbishing  of  existing  rolling 
stock. 

“The  strike  has  given  the 
supervisory  staff  a  good  chance 
to  step  up  the  reorganization 
program,”  Mr.  Olson  said. 

Package  Re-designed 

Derek  Daniels,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  explained  editorial 
department  re-designing  which 
will  give  readers  a  better  edi¬ 
torial  package  and  the  paper 
a  more  efficient  news  operation. 

A  new  city  editor,  Eugene 
Roberts  Jr.,  who  had  been  a 
labor  writer;  a  new  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  Mort  Persky,  and  a  new 
feature  editor,  Jack  Martin, 
have  been  appointed. 

He  said  also  that  Knight 
Newspapers  have  purchased  a 
Dayton,  0.,  radio  station  from 
the  Brush-Moore  interests  and 
are  negotiating  purchase  of  a 
radio  station  in  Michigan. 

Plans  also  are  underway  to 
recruit  additional  editorial  staff¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Daniels  said. 

Negotiations  to  Resume  Oct.  5 

Negotiations  for  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  striking  pressmen 
and  the  plate  and  paper  han¬ 
dlers  were  scheduled  to  resume 
Monday,  Oct.  5.  They  were  re¬ 
cessed  while  the  pressmen’s  in¬ 
ternational  union  convened  in 
Washington. 

Meanwhile,  public  reaction  to 
the  long  walkout  and  lack  of 
papers  had  passed  through  three 
stages,  according  to  interview¬ 
ers  for  a  research  organization 
working  for  the  Free  Press: 

1)  At  the  outset  a  feeling  of 
extreme  frustration  and  indig¬ 
nation  ; 

2)  A  period  of  attempting  to 
make  re-adjustment  to  other 
news  media  and  an  eventual 
feeling  of  getting  along  with¬ 
out  newspapers ; 

3)  A  realization  that  the  ad¬ 


justment  made  is  not  adequate. 

Joseph  Prebenda,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  of  Local  372,  Teamsters 
Brotherhood,  put  it  this  way: 

“I’ve  heard  some  people  say 
they’re  getting  in  the  habit  of 
not  reading  newspapers.  But 
this,  of  course,  isn’t  .so.  Every 
Sunday  when  I’m  returning 
home  from  church  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  people  around  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  news  stand  selecting 
out-of-town  papers.  At  other 
times  of  the  week  the  demand 
for  papers  is  heavy.  People  al¬ 
ways  want  a  newspaper  despite 
their  expressed  feelings.” 

Food  Allowances  Paid 

He  said  that  although  the  in¬ 
ternational  union  has  paid  no 
strike  benefits  to  the  1,000  news¬ 
paper  division  members  of  Local 
372,  “our  own  local  treasury  is 
taking  care  of  those  who  need 
help.” 

Food  allowances  of  between 
$16  and  $25  weekly  are  being 
distributed  to  hardship  cases 
and  hospital  insurance  premi¬ 
ums  and  union  dues  are  being 
paid  by  the  local. 

He  said  about  250  teamsters 
are  working  for  the  Daily  Press, 
an  emergency  newspaper. 

Pressmen  who  earned  up  to 
$200  a  week  on  the  newspapers 
were  reported  to  be  working  an 
average  of  two  days  a  week  in 
other  shops. 

A  guild  officer  said  that  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  working  for  the 
Daily  Press  are  receiving  $100 
a  week  with  the  promise  of  be¬ 
ing  given  the  difference  between 
$100  and  the  scale  in  a  lump 
sum  when  the  strike  ends  and 
the  Daily  Press  ceases  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  gfuild  is  paying  $20  to 
$65  a  week  in  benefits  and  many 
of  its  members  have  taken  jobs 
elsewhere. 

Members  of  the  typographical 
union  receive  $90  a  week  and 
are  allowed  to  work  one  day 
without  penalty,  but  stereo¬ 
typers  must  forfeit  part  of  their 
$70  benefit  if  they  pick  up  out¬ 
side  work. 

The  News  has  retained  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  business,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  offices.  They 
went  on  a  four-day  basis  last 
week. 

Affects  Primary  Voting 

E&P  learned  that  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  primary  in  Michigan  the 
vote  was  lower  than  usual  and 
that  a  lot  of  people  didn’t  vote 
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on  a  number  of  issues  for  lack 
of  information.  Thus  there  was 
a  tremendous  number  of  incom¬ 
plete  ballots. 

Observers  said  that  a  local 
issue  on  the  ballot  designed  to 
give  Detroiters  the  right  to  sell 
their  homes  to  whomever  they 
desired  carried  136,000  to  114,- 
000.  This  was  in  a  city  of  1,- 
600,000  with  an  estmated  1,000,- 
000  eligible  to  vote.  Normally,  it 
was  estimated,  about  400,000 
would  vote  on  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  needed  only  a  simple 
majority  to  carry. 

Public  officials  generally  were 
opposed  to  this  anti-open  occu¬ 
pancy  regulation,  which  will  be 
tested  for  constitutionality  in 
the  courts.  The  Detroit  News 
and  Free  Press  were  against  it. 

Downtown  Business  Good 

Charles  Delbridge,  executive 
director  of  the  Central  Business 
District  Association,  said  that, 
paradoxically,  business  in  down¬ 
town  stores  was  exceptionally 
good,  despite  the  strike.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  Detroit  downtown 
business  had  been  better  than 
ever  in  history  before  the  strike 
and  has  maintained  that  pace. 
Smaller  merchants,  however, 
are  hurting  for  lack  of  advertis¬ 
ing  exposure. 

Retail  Sales  Barometer 

David  Henes,  Free  Press  pro¬ 
motion  director,  in  a  memo  to 
executives  said: 

“It’s  time  to  put  into  proper 
perspective  the  rather  disquiet¬ 
ing  reports  that  retail  sales  in 
Detroit  are  up  despite  the  long 
newspaper  strike. 

“Each  week  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  reports  sales  for  the  larg¬ 
est  cities  in  each  district  as  a 
percentage  change  from  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  year  ago. 

“A  single  week  may  show  a 
plus,  such  as  the  week  of  Sept. 
5  wWch  was  up  7%,  and  yet  it 
actually  is  under  the  average 
for  the  year.” 

Romney  Comments 

Asked  if  he  had  seen  any  in¬ 
dication  that  lack  of  newspapers 
has  affected  the  election  cam¬ 
paign,  Gov.  George  N.  Romney 
said: 

“I  think  it’s  perfectly  clear 
that  at  a  time  like  this  people 
like  to  receive  the  fullest  possi¬ 
ble  information  about  the  can¬ 
didates  and  positions  on  issues 
.  .  .  and  certainly  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  should 
continue  to  strive  for  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  settlement  of  this 
strike,  and  I  will  continue  to 
do  so.” 

With  negotiations  in  recess, 
the  Governor  went  about  his 
campaigning  chores  in  Michigan 
this  week.  He  is  seeking  re-elec¬ 
tion. 
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LEARNING  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS— Del  Fuller,  account  supervisor,  C. 
J.  LaRoche  &  Co.;  Robert  Stewart,  associate  media  director,  Youn9  & 
Rubicam;  David  Cleary,  account  supervisor,  Y&R. 


Hy  Schneider,  account  executive,  Lennen  &  Newell;  Douglas  Coyle, 
senior  vicepresident,  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles;  and  Peter 
Plalcstis,  market  resarch  director,  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 


Mai  Murray,  media  buyer.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  Jonne 
Murphy,  media  buyer,  BBDO;  and  Herbert  Maneloveg,  director  of 
media,  BBDO  .  .  .  among  those  present  for  showing  of  Bureau  study,  — > 
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$100,000  Study 
Presented  to 
Agency  People 


ADVERTISINC;  NEWS 


SECTION 


‘.4  Magnet  for 
People  Likely 
to  Buy'' 


SurveyProvesHighExposure 
For  Ads  on  Newspaper  Pages 


•  National  advertisiiiK  in 
newspapers  gets  many  more 
readers  and  nets  a  far  larger 
share  of  their  attention  than 
hitherto  believed. 

•  The  newspaper  ad  “acts  as 
a  magnet  for  the  people  likely 
to  buy.” 

These  are  the  major  conclu¬ 
sions  from  a  new  nation-w’ide 
study  presented  this  week  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  study,  according  to 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  BoA 
president,  “takes  us  one  step 
further  than  any  advertising  re¬ 
search  has  gone  before  and  opens 
up  opportunities  for  the  adver- 
ti.ser  he  didn’t  know  existed.” 

The  1964  advertising  exposure 
survey  was  conducted  in  400 
localities  throughout  the  U.S. 
among  2,326  adult  newspaper 
readers  providing  a  national 
probability  sample.  This  national 
sample  was  exposed  to  news- 
l)aper  spreads  containing  nation¬ 
al  ads  and  editorial  items  of  100 
lines  or  larger  on  25,8.'j8  adver¬ 
tising  pages. 

The  $100,000  study  was  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  for  the  sponsors,  the 
Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  consultation  with  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  survey  was  conducted 
by  Audits  and  Surveys,  Inc. 

The  Bureau’s  vicepresident  for 
marketing  planning  and  re¬ 
search,  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  said, 
“We  have  already  found  in  pre¬ 
vious  studies  (1961)  that  news¬ 
papers’  coverage  of  the  market¬ 
place  on  an  average  day  is 
nearly  universal  with  87  per¬ 
cent  of  households  getting  a 
newspaper  and  81  percent  of  all 
adults  reading  a  newspaper. 

“Now  we  have  determined,  on 
top  of  this  saturation  and  stabil¬ 
ity  of  coverage,  that  there  is  a 
remarkably  high  exposure  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser — 82  percent  of  news¬ 
paper  pages  carrying  national 
advertising  are  opened  by 
readers. 

“In  addition,  a  far  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  national  newspaper 
advertisements  for  a  product  are 
read  by  the  best  prospects  than 
by  non-prospects — in  the  main 
twice  as  many.” 


In  re.searching  how  national 
advei  tising  in  newspapers  makes 
its  impression.  Dr.  Bogart  said 
that  the  first  step  was  to  study 
page  opening  hy  readers.  This 
determined  not  only  that  8  out 
of  10  readers  open  newspaper 
pages  containing  national  adver¬ 
tising.  It  also  found  that  this 
remained  true  regardless  of 
reader  factors  of  sex,  age,  in¬ 
come  and  geography  or  the  day 
of  the  week  the  ad  ran,  whether 
it  was  close  to  the  back  or  front 
of  the  paper,  or  whether  it  was 
on  a  right  or  lefthand  page. 

It  was  established.  Dr.  Bogart 
said,  “that  newspapers  provide  a 
broad  base  of  exposure  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  advertiser  to  catch 
the  reader’s  eye.”  Dr.  Bogart 
then  translated  this  into  a 
series  of  statements  of  degrees 
of  likelihood  that  the  reader  sawr 
a  given  ad  on  the  page  opened, 
calling  this  the  “Seeing  Spec¬ 
trum.” 

“Previous  research,”  Dr.  Bog¬ 
art  said,  “shows  that  people, 
once  they  have  opened  the  page, 
scan  it  for  items  of  relevance 
and  interest  to  them  and  screen 
out  the  irrelevant.”  Dr.  Bogart’s 
scale  of  degrees  of  likelihood  ex¬ 
tends  through  eight  levels  of  the 
“Seeing  Spectrum,”  ranging 
from  the  maximum,  “saw  the  ad, 
looking  for  ads  about  this  prod¬ 
uct  and  also  saw  adjacent  item” 
to  the  minimum  “did  not  open 
page.” 

The  Spectrum  shows,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “that  34  percent  of  the 
readers  report  looking  at  the 
part  of  the  page  where  the  aver¬ 
age  (393-line)  national  ad  ap¬ 
pears.  It  is  apparent  that  many 
more  readers  look  at  newspaper 
ads  than  conventional  measuring 
scores  tend  to  indicate.” 

Analyses  of  the  research  data 
also  developed  new  facts  that 
select  out  the  likelihood  that  the 
best  prospects  will  read  the  ad 
for  a  product,  in  comparison 
with  the  non-prospect.  Half  a 
dozen  measures  of  “prospect 
status”  were  studied  in  these 
analyses,  the  two  major  ones 
being  “frequency  of  purchase” 
and  “interest  in  the  product.” 
People  who  occasionally  bought 
the  product  reported  seeing  21 
percent  more  of  its  national  ads 


and  people  who  frecjuently 
bought  it  reported  seeing  64 
percent  more  than  those  who 
never  bought  it.  Dr.  Bogart 
reported. 

Comparing  prospects  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  product  to  those  who 
were  not — those  with  some  inter¬ 
est  reported  seeing  31  percent 
more  ads,  those  with  moderate 
interest  75  percent  more  ads  and 
with  high  interest  101  percent 
more.  A  total  of  22  different 
product  categories  were  studied 
and  66  prospect  analyses  made. 
In  85  percent,  or  56  of  these  66 
analyses,  readers  with  high  con¬ 
sumer  involvement  reported  see¬ 
ing  more  of  the  products’  ads. 
Dr.  Bogart  said. 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  commenting  on 
the  findings  of  the  study,  said: 
“A  traditional  gauge  of  media 
efficiency  up  till  now  has  been 
the  cost-per-thousand  readers 
reached.  The  new  study  shows 
this  has  never  included  all  those 
who  actually  see  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Moreover  it  has  never 
measured  how  many  were  pros¬ 
pects.  This  study  indicates  it  is 
time  for  the  advertising  business 
to  take  a  new  look  at  the  cost 


efficiency  of  newspapers  com¬ 
pared  to  other  media.” 

In  1961  the  Bureau  made  pub¬ 
lic  a  massive  study  of  the  news¬ 
paper  audience,  which  provided 
hundreds  of  milestone  facts. 
These  included :  total  figures  and 
national  percentages  of  U.S. 
household  readership;  reader- 
ship  by  age,  sex,  Negro  and 
White,  economic  group,  educa¬ 
tion;  reading  by  days  and  week; 
numerical  data  on  how,  where 
and  when  the  newspaper  is 
read ;  comparative  percentages 
on  personal  feelings  about  news¬ 
papers  and  competitive  media; 
and  statistics  on  reader  interest 
in  use  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Two  figures — that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  read  daily  in  87  percent 
of  U.S.  households  and  by  81 
percent  of  the  adult  individuals 
(as  per  Nielsen  Media  Service 
report.  May,  1964) — sum  up  the 
statistical  picture  of  newspaper 
coverage  in  terms  of  circulation. 

The  new  survey  with  its  find¬ 
ings  about  newspaper  readership 
is  unusual.  It  approaches  the 
problem  of  measuring  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  the  human 
eye  sees.  This  approach  toward 
measurement  of  exposure  util¬ 
ized  previous  .studies — 

1)  of  newspaper  readership 
with  an  eye-cainern  attachment, 
which  automatically  recorded 
{Continued  on  page  18) 


CONCLUSIONS  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS 

AS  A  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MEIDIUM  .  .  . 

•  The  daily  newspapers’  coverage  of  the  marketplace  on  the 
average  day  is  nearly  universal.  Almost  every  household  (87%) 
gets  a  newspaper  and  almost  every  adult  (81%)  reads  a  new.s- 
paper  on  the  average  weekday. 

•  Newspapers  are  read  systematically.  82%  of  the  pages  carry¬ 
ing  national  advertising  of  100  lines  or  larger  are  opened  and 
scanned  by  the  average  reader. 

•  The  mass  exposure  opportunity  represented  by  this  82% 
page  opening  is  remarkably  consistent  for  men  and  women  of 
all  ages,  incomes,  educational  attainments,  and  geographical 
location.  It  shows  only  small  differences  by  size  of  newspaper. 

•  Because  of  this  high  page  opening,  an  ad  for  any  product 
has  approximately  the  same  chance  to  be  exposed  to  the  .search¬ 
ing  eye  of  the  reader.  Between  one  product  category  and  another 
there  is  no  real  difference  (when  we  allow  for  typical  differences 
in  ad  size)  in  the  likelihood  that  the  reader  will  open  the  page 
carrying  the  ad  .  .  .  stop  .  .  .  and  read  something  on  that  part 
of  the  page  where  the  ad  appears. 

•  Each  reader  searches  through  the  newspaper  for  infomiation 
that  is  relevant,  interesting,  and  meaningful  to  him  .  .  .  focusing 
and  concentrating  on  such  items,  filtering  out  the  insignificant 
and  the  meaningless.  What  is  meaningless  for  one  reader,  of 
course,  may  have  meaning  for  the  next. 

•  Real  prospects  for  a  product,  those  who  buy  a  product  often 
and  find  its  use  pleasant  and  interesting,  are  twice  as  likely  as 
non-prospects  to  report  seeing  and  looking  for  ads. 
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Steps  in  the  Preparation  of  Major  Newspaper  Ad  Survey 


I.  Mapping  out  the  national  probability  sample  for  the  study  of  exposure 
^o  newspaper  advertising:  Margaret  Ross  of  Audits  &  Surveys  with 
Nicolai  Pavlov,  Irving  Roshwalb  and  Lester  Franitel. 


2.  The  questionnaire  procedures  are  reviewed  by  Eugene  Pritx  with  Ruth  ' 
Haverstock  and  Annette  Glickman  of  the  Audit  &  Surveys  field  staff,  ? 

with  reference  to  particular  newspaper  page.  I 


3.  A  first  look  at  the  results  looks  good  to  Dr.  Leo  Bogart  (center)  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  with  Frank  Orenstein  and  Dr.  Stuart  Tolley 
checking.  Data  on  2,326  readers  and  25,858  ad  pages  came  from 
computers. 


4.  The  findings  of  the  survey  are  published.  Left  to  right — Dr.  John 
Scott  Davenport,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr,  and  Dr.  Leo  Bogart  of  BoA, 
and  John  H.  O'Connell,  of  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee,  the 
sponsor.  (NIC  is  supported  by  9  Canadian  newsprint  companies.) 


{Continued  from  paye  17) 
eye  movements  scanning  the 
page; 

2)  the  Bureau’s  White  Space 
.study,  conducted  in  split  runs 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
which  carried  various  sizes  of 
blank  space  replacing  different 
ads  on  one  page — what  the 
reader  reported  he  saw  was  then 
checked  against  the  particular 
split  run  to  ascertain  the  differ¬ 
ent  ways  the  eye  (and  mind) 
record  an  advertising  page. 

These  two  studies  showed  that 
the  page  is  the  advertising  unit 
of  perception  in  the  newspaper. 

Going  on  from  the  factors  of 
“readership  likelihood”  to  what 
the  study  found  out  about  “pros¬ 
pect  likelihood”  establishes  some 
measures  for  evaluating  the 
newspaper  ad’s  efficiency. 

The  study  brings  out  how  the 
prospect  status  affects  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  reader  will  “see — 
that  is,  filter  in  the  ad  when  he 
scans  the  new’spaper  page  he  is 
opening. 

Six  primary  measures  of  pros¬ 
pect  status  were  studied.  All 
together  they  indicated  that 
people  who  are  likely  to  be  good 
prospects  for  a  product  actually 
see  up  to  twice  as  many  national 
newspaper  ads  for  the  product 
a§  do  non-prospects. 


Editorial 

Environment — How  It 

.4ffect8  Ad 

Location.  Pa^e 

Opening. 

,  Reading 

Section 

% 

all  National 
Advertising 
Which  Appears 
in  Each  Section 

Per  Cent  of  All 

Readers  Who  Open 
the  Page 

Men  Women 

Per  Cent 
of  Those  Who 

Open  the  Page  Who 
Read  One  or  More  Items 
Men  Women 

General  News 

51% 

82% 

88% 

647o 

63% 

Sports  .  . 

18 

85 

69 

60 

38 

Food,  fashion 

8 

73 

88 

42 

70 

Business  and  finance 

4 

77 

68 

54 

42 

Radio,  TV 

3 

83 

80 

68 

65 

Society 

2 

81 

94 

43 

68 

Amusements 

2 

84 

90 

62 

52 

All  other  . 

13 

80 

85 

52 

60 

More  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  appears  in  the  main 
general  news  section  than  any¬ 
where  else,  although  some  occurs 
in  every  part  of  the  paper. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
sections  of  the  paper  appealing 
to  both  men  and  women  show 
consistently  high  page  opening 
for  both  sexes — sections  such  as 
general  news,  amusements, 
radio-TV,  comics,  and  so  forth. 
What  is  perhaps  surprising  is 
the  high  percentage  of  women 
who  open  and  scan  pages  di¬ 
rected  at  men  .  .  .  and  the  high 


percentage  of  men  who  open  and 
scan  pages  mainly  directed  to 
women.  "This  simply  reflects  the 
reader’s  habitual  practice  of 
going  through  the  paper  page  by 
page  to  make  sure  that  he  is  not 
missing  anything  of  interest. 

The  third  set  of  figures  shows 
how  the  physical  opportunity  for 
exposure,  represented  by  page 
opening,  translates  into  actual 
exposure,  represented  by  actual 
recollection  of  one  or  more  par¬ 
ticular  items  of  100  lines  or 
more.  Notice  how  these  figures 
reflect  the  meaningfulness  of  the 


page’s  subject  matter  to  the 
reader’s  interest.  Less  than  half 
the  men  who  open  the  food  and 
fashion  pages  stop  to  read  a 
feature  or  an  ad  .  .  .  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  women  who  open 
the  sports  or  business  pages. 
The  important  thing  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  know  is  that  nearly 
all  the  readers  (regardless  of 
sex)  are  going  through  all  the 
pages  in  their  search  for  useful 
information. —  (From  a  Study  of 
the  Opportunity  for  Exposure  to 
National  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising). 
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Newspapers  United 
In  Sales  Approach 

By  David  E.  Abeel 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

Vlbert  J.  Englehardt  Jr., 
president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  radiated  optimism 
for  the  future  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  his  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  to  an  advertising  clinic 
^  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  here  recently. 

Mr.  Ehglehardt,  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager  of  The  Bran¬ 
ham  Co.,  Chicago,  told  the 
nearly  100  participants  in  the 
clinic  there  are  many  reasons 
why  he  is  “very,  very  optimistic 
about  what  we  can  do.” 

Newspapers,  he  said,  are 
“more  united  than  ever  before” 
and  their  salesmen  are  more 
knowledgeable  than  ever  before, 
about  other  media  as  well  as 
their  own. 

“How  to  Stay  Alive  in  ’65“ 
was  the  theme  of  the  all-day 
clinic. 

Mr.  Englehardt  explained  the 
lack  of  information  proving  or 
disproving  cost  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  televi¬ 
sion. 

“Does  a  page  equal  a  one- 
minute  spot?”  he  wondered. 

“What  about  a  comparison  of 
exposure?” 

“How  many  prospects  are 
reached  by  one  or  the  other?” 

There  are  no  ready  answers, 
he  said. 

“Of  the  five  communications 
media,”  Mr.  Englehardt  said, 
“television  has  the  greatest  im¬ 
pact,  but  attitudes  toward  tele¬ 
vision  are  highly  unfavorable 
and  should  be  considered  by  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“The  print  media’s  greater 
acceptability  can  motivate  peo¬ 
ple.”  he  declared. 

Cooperative  advertising  is  “no 
longer  a  dirty  word,”  he  said, 
and  national  advertisers  are 
showing  they  “like  to  trade  on 
I  the  prestige  and  power  of  a 
local  business.” 

Mr.  Englehardt  relayed  some 
of  the  criticisms  he  has  heard 
of  newspapers  as  an  advertis- 
i  ing  medium.  One  critic  said  the 
i  multiplicity  of  page  sizes  in 
j  newspapers  complicates  the 
problems  of  the  national  adver- 
;  tiser  and  Mr.  Englehardt  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  should 
study  the  problem.  It  would  be 
a  great  deal  better  if  the  size 
variation  in  newspaper  pages 
“  could  be  narrowed  from  the 
large  number  now  existing  to 
“perhaps  three  or  four  sizes,” 
he  said. 
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He  said  advertising  salesmen 
should  have  alternate  proposals 
for  advertisers  who  develop  un¬ 
acceptable  original  ideas. 

Recurring  Promotions 

Jaques  L.  (Jake)  Beck,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (N.  C.)  Dispatch,  said 
a  useful  idea  for  an  advertising 
promotion  must  be  practical, 
saleable  and  profitable. 

At  the  Dispatch,  he  said,  ideas 
come  from  staff  meetings,  a  mat 
service,  content  of  “our  own  and 
other  newspapers,”  and  from 
publications  dealing  with  pub¬ 
lishing  ideas  and  business-build¬ 
ing, 

Mr.  Beck  said  the  Dispatch 
has  recurring  advertising  pro¬ 
motions  related  to  calendar 
events.  Virtually  all  of  them 
are  sold  by  telephone  by  part- 
time  workers  at  modest  pay. 

A  football  forecast  each  week 
in  the  fall  is  framed  by  ads 
at  $3.30  each,  and  an  annual 
football  section  contains  articles 
and  photographs  on  each  team 
in  the  county.  “It’s  easy  selling, 
and  you  can  sell  ahead,”  he 
said. 

The  Dispatch  prepares  its 
own  television  guide  using  pub¬ 
licity  stories,  and  then  frames 
the  program  schedules  with  ads 
sold  at  regular  space  rates  — 
about  100  inches  a  week. 

Mr.  Beck  has  found  that  pro¬ 
motion  selling  has  attracted 
businessmen  who  never  before 
advertised  in  the  Dispatch,  has 
developed  regular  advertisers, 
and  has  affected  hardly  at  all 
the  habits  of  the  consistent  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The  Dispatch  is  a  daily-ex- 
cept-Sunday  newspaper  in  a 
community  of  about  17,000 
population,  surrounded  by  near¬ 
by  larger  cities.  It  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  nearly  10,000, 

Alternates  Mat  Services 

Paul  League  said  he  alter¬ 
nates  annually  between  two  mat 
services  to  give  advertising  cus¬ 
tomers  variety.  He  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Seneca  (S.  C.) 
Jimmal  and  Tribune. 

Mr.  League  also  said  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  should  never 
call  on  a  client  empty-handed: 
“Always  have  something  in 
hand  to  show  him.” 

Associate  Prof.  Earl  A.  Mc- 
Intsrre  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  told  how  an  Old 
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Timers’  Edition  was  produced 
by  a  weekly  —  a  64-page  edi¬ 
tion  put  together  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  printing  four  pages 
at  a  time.  During  the  year,  the 
newspaper  obtained  current  ad¬ 
dresses  of  former  residents  who 
had  moved  away,  obtained  in- 
formation  from  them  and 
printed  their  present  locations 
and  activities  in  the  special  edi¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Ezell  and  Tom 
Bell  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post  and  News  <fe  Cour¬ 
ier  conducted  a  session  titled 
“From  Idea  to  an  Ad.” 

Copy,  Mrs.  Ezell  said,  should 
come  “directly  to  the  point,” 
with  “a  little  glamor”  added, 
but  “not  too  flowery.”  It  should 
be  neat  and  immediately  convey 
“the  idea  of  the  ad”  beneath  a 
well-placed  heading  and  “plenty 
of  white.” 

Mrs.  Ezell  is  convinced  that 
local  art  work  increases  linage 
and  in  her  specialty  —  women’s 
apparel  —  it  “presents  a  gar¬ 
ment  exactly  as  it  is  and  looks 
as  though  it  belongs  in  the  ad.” 

Tom  Bell  showed  how  he  had 
developed  a  “fun”  drawing  of 
an  antique  automobile  into  a 
full-page  color  ad  for  a  local 
automobile  dealer,  and  he 
showed  another  ad  for  the  same 
dealer  which  used  political  sym¬ 
bols  during  the  period  of  the 
national  conventions  of  the  par¬ 
ties. 

In  connection  with  the  clinic, 
the  sponsors  conducted  a  con¬ 
test  for  advertising  ideas.  The 
State-Record  Co.  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.  took  first  and  third  places 
in  the  daily  newspaper  division 
and  the  Post-Courier  Co.  was 
second. 

In  the  weekly  division,  the 
Seneca  Journal  and  Tribune  was 
first;  Camden  (S.  C.)  Chronicle, 
second;  and  the  Cheraw  (S.  C.) 
Chronicle,  third. 

The  clinic  was  one  in  a  series 
conducted  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association. 

• 

Ford’s  Intro  Ads 
In  Papers  Up  20% 

Newspaper  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  by  Ford  for  1965  model 
announcements  is  up  29%  over 
last  year,  according  to  Robert  J. 
Fisher,  Ford  Division  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Twice  as  many  national  ads 
are  planned  as  during  the  same 
90-day  period  last  year,  he  said. 
Ford  is  using  three-page  ads  in 
major  market  newspapers  and 
ads  in  5,600  newspapers  with  a 
gross  circulation  in  excess  of  70 
million. 

The  29%  gain  for  newspapers 
compares  with  an  8%  gain  for 
magazines,  12%  for  radio,  24% 
for  television  and  100%  for  out¬ 
door. 


New  Data 
Service  for 
Advertisers 

A  new  service  organization 
which  promises  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  evaluating 
their  media  dollars  and  sales 
results  is  called  AAA  Data 
Processing  Center  Inc.,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  16  East  41st  Street,  New 
York. 

AAA  President  John  J.  Fog¬ 
arty  said  the  “work  horse”  of 
the  operation  will  be  the  Univac 
1050  System.  AAA  Data  Proc¬ 
essing  Center  has  “carded”  for 
electrical  or  computer  tabula¬ 
tion  circulation  data  for  1,800 
ABC  newspapers  and  thousands 
of  non-ABC  newspapers. 

The  new  service  offers  agen¬ 
cies  and  clients  media-allocation 
analyses  in  any  conceivable 
breakdown  pattern  down  to  the 
county  level. 

In  addition  to  data  processing 
for  advertisers,  the  company 
offers  a  wide  range  of  services. 
Among  these  are:  tv  and  radio 
reps,  for  billing  and  station  re¬ 
ports  and  invoicing;  newspaper 
reps  for  circulation  analyses  and 
comparisons  with  other  media; 
and  magazines  for  up-dating 
circulations  by  county,  or  any 
other  population  level,  as  well 
as  media  comparison  studies. 

• 

Unin  terrupted 
Field  Research 

starting  Jan.  1,  1965,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer/ Audience  Pro¬ 
file  Service,  which  measures  in¬ 
ter-media  audiences  and  prod¬ 
uct  usage  within  those  audi¬ 
ences,  will  institute  uninter¬ 
rupted  interviewing  in  the  field. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Phillin  W.  Wenig,  president 
of  the  SRDS  Data  Division  of 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 
Inc. 

During  the  year,  20,000  in¬ 
dividuals  residing  in  10,000 
households,  coast-to-coast,  will 
he  personally  checked  for  their 
media  habits  and  product  usage 
—  both  on  an  individual  and  a 
household  basis.  Four  National 
C/AP  reports  will  be  issued  in 
1965,  permitting  advertisers, 
agencies  and  media  to  detect 
changes  in  consumer  behavior 
and  become  immediately  aware 
of  trends  as  they  occur. 

Previously,  the  SRDS  Data 
Division  has  conducted  four  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer/ Audience  Pro¬ 
file  Service  studies:  September, 
1962,  March-April,  1963,  Octo- 
ber-November,  1963  and  March- 
April,  1964. 
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Food  Chain 
Advertiser 
Praises  Reps 

A  former  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  man,  Wally  Miller,  told 
the  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  how  they 
could  help  increase  food  chain 
advertising  effectiveness  by  be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  the  chain’s  ad¬ 
vertising  team. 

Mr.  Miller  showed  a  slide 
presentation  of  how  Eagle’s  41- 
man  central  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  produces  all  the  newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  tv,  and  direct  mail 
advertising  used  by  the  firm’s 
121  Eagle  Food  Centers,  Piggly 
Wiggly  Food  Centers  and  May’s 
Drug  Stores  in  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin. 

This  department  also  includes 
a  printing  department,  camera 
shop  and  silk  screen  sign  shop. 
Mr.  Miller  told  the  group  that 
such  a  department  can  function 
properly  only  with  the  loyal 
support  of  an  advertising  ex¬ 
pert  at  the  local  level. 

“Complete  information  and 
marketing  statistics  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  coverage  area  is  the 
most  important  data  a  news¬ 
paper  representative  can  give 
to  a  chain’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,”  stated  Mr.  Miller. 

Marketing  Files 

After  the  15  minute  slide 
presentation  showing  the  news¬ 
paper  ad  production  facilities 
at  Eagle,  he  explained  how’ 
newspaper  representatives  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  de¬ 
partment  in  Milan,  Illinois,  to 
compile  comprehensive  market¬ 
ing  files  of  all  their  markets. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  with  the 
cooperation  of  their  58  news¬ 


paper  representatives,  the  Eagle 
.Advertising  Department  was 
able  to  assemble  a  “Market 
Guide  Work  Book”  giving  a 
comprehensive  and  complete 
marketing  picture  of  the  cities 
w'here  they  have  stores. 

The  Market  Guide  Work  Book 
consists  of  a  city  map  with  all 
up-to-date  information,  includ¬ 
ing  new  housing  developments, 
new  schools,  new  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  sites,  new  highways,  etc. 
The  Guide  also  contains  a  com¬ 
petitive  promotion  check  list,  a 
competitive  linage  comparison 
chart,  and  a  buying  pattern 
chart  of  each  market. 

“Ordinarily,”  Mr.  Miller 
stated,  “such  an  extensive  media 
and  marketing  research  pro¬ 
gram  would  require  a  larger 
staff  and  a  special  budget.  But 
thanks  to  the  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  all  our  requests,  we 
are  able  to  consider  our  news¬ 
paper  representative  as  our  lo¬ 
cal  ad  manager.” 

When  asked  if  this  perfected 
account/advertiser  relationship 
was  completely  successful  in  all 
areas,  Mr.  Miller  replied,  “No. 
Although  it  is  in  9  out  of  10 
instances,  there  are  a  very  few 
papers  which  do  nothing  but 
pick  up  the  mats  at  the  store 
and  send  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  month.” 

“The  only  time  we  hear  from 
these  papers  are  when  they 
have  a  special  promotion  or 
gimmick  page  to  sell.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  this  small  group  is  made 
up  of  larger  dailies;  not  the 
smaller  dailies  or  weeklies.” 

Mr.  Miller  showed  his  audi¬ 
ence  a  record  he  had  kept  dur¬ 
ing  his  19  months  at  Eagle.  It 
showed,  that  while  186  radio 
salesmen  and  74  tv  salesmen 
called  on  Eagle,  only  seven 
newspaper  representatives  made 
a  personal  sales  or  service  call 
to  the  Milan  office. 

He  reminded  the  newspaper 


"PROFILE  OF  A  GIANT" — An  audio-visual  description  of  the  Houston 
marked  was  presented  by  the  Houston  Post  to  250  marketing,  sales  and 
advertising  executives  in  New  York,  Sept.  17.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are: 
Al  Sanno,  media  director,  McCann  Erickson;  Ted  Parmelee,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt;  Keith  Butler,  national  advertising 
manager,  Houston  Post;  A.  F,  Guckenberger,  account  executive,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson;  and  D.  P.  Moss,  advertising  manager.  Bread  division, 
National  Biscuit  Co. 


group  that  the  media  director 
or  advertising  executives  of  a 
chain,  or  any  company,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  spending  his  firm’s 
advertising  budget  wisely;  not 
to  see  how  much  he  can  hold 
back  or  how  little  he  can 
spend. 

Mr.  Miller  compared  the  re¬ 
tail  advertiser  who  cuts  his  bud¬ 
get  to  save  money  to  the  man 
who  stopped  his  watch  to  save 
time. 

He  stated  in  his  closing  com¬ 
ments,  that  in  his  opinion,  cir¬ 
culars  were  the  biggest  compe¬ 
tition  to  newspaper  advertising 
by  far;  and  that  newspapers 
should  concentrate  on  selling 
results,  not  space,  through  up- 
to-date  marketing  information. 
• 

Dr.  Ross  to  Teach 
Advertising  Course 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

Dr.  Billy  I.  Ross,  national 
president  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 
advertising  fraternity,  has  be¬ 
come  an  assistant  professor  of 
marketing  at  Texas  Technologi¬ 
cal  College  here.  He  comes  to 
Tech  after  receiving  his  Ph.  D. 
degree  in  journalism  and  mar¬ 
keting  from  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Mathews  Appointed 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency  Inc.  announces  that  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1,  they  will  be  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News- 
Tribune,  The  paper  was  former¬ 
ly  represented  by  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Associates  Inc. 
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Houston  Post  Roving 
With  Market  Story 

“Profile  of  a  Giant” — a  dra¬ 
matic  and  colorful  report  on 
metropolitan  Houston  —  was 
shown  to  250  marketing,  sales 
and  advertising  executives  who 
were  guests  of  the  Houston  Post 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  at 
the  Park  Lane  Hotel  in  N.  Y. 

The  fast-moving  and  compre¬ 
hensive  presentation  details  the 
many  facets  of  Houston. 

Written  and  produced  by 
Keith  Butler,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Post, 
“Profile  of  a  Giant”  is  being 
shown  to  key  executives  in  the 
major  marketing  centers. 

Named  to  Develop 
Ad  Presentations 

John  A.  Moore  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  position  of 
advertising  promotion  manager 
of  the  Washington  Star. 

Paul  Martin,  promotion  and 
public  relations  dii’ector,  said 
Mr.  Moore,  who  was  until  re¬ 
cently  advertisng  manager  of 
Kay  Jewelry  Stores,  will  work 
on  developing  presentations  for 
advertisers.  He  has  worked  as 
an  artist  at  the  old  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  at  Mellor  and  Wallace 
Advertisiiig  Agency. 

• 

Joins  Metro  Sunday 

William  J.  Davis  has  joined 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  SUNDAY  sales  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  comes  from  the 
sales  staff  of  Esquire  magazine. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  October  3,  1964 
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What’s  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  Market? 


Well,  for  one  thing  — 

Total  Retail  Sales. 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  in  San  Diego,  California,  totaled  more  than  $1,400,000,000  last  year.  This  figure  places  San 
Diego  22nd  among  the  nation’s  200  Counties  leading  in  Total  Retail  Sales.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $1,454,715,000  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT . $1,070,762,000 

ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA . $1,355,726,000  DENVER,  COLORADO . $  961,333,000 

What’s  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  Market?  Plenty!  For  the  complete  San  Diego  story,  see  your  Nelson  Roberts  man. 

Source:  1964  Sales  Management  "Survey  of  Buying  Power" 
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15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  OIEGO,  CALIFORNIA  -  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  -  SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS-AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
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Second  Year  Of  Fun  Days  Successful 


Philadelphia 

“Saturdays  are  Fun  Days  in 
Downtown  Philadelphia,”  a  com¬ 
bined  promotion  of  three  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  the  city’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  drew  more  than 
300,000  people  to  the  shopping' 
area  in  seven  week-ends  this 
year. 

With  special  sales  slanted  to 
holiday  crowds,  and  using  news¬ 
papers  as  a  big  promotion  media, 
volume  rose  at  the  department 
stores,  according  to  Christian 
T.  Mattie  Jr,,  Director  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Events  for  Brothers  and 
coordinator  of  the  Fun  Day 
promotions. 

Special  full  page  newspaper 
ads  heralding  the  acts  and  spe¬ 
cial  events  of  the  Saturday  fes¬ 
tivities  appeared  in  each  of  the 
city’s  three  daily  newspapers 
before  the  week-end,  with  costs 
shared  by  the  three  participating 
department  stores,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Lit  Brothers,  and 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier. 

All  three  stores  are  located  at 
8th  and  Market  Sts.  The  inter¬ 
section  is  described  as  the 
“World’s  busiest  commercial 
comer”  and  the  three  stores  last 
year  did  a  volume  exceeding 
$125  million. 


The  promotion  started  last 
year  and  ran  for  seven  week¬ 
ends  in  July  and  August,  with 
Lit  Brothers  and  Gimbels  par¬ 
ticipating.  This  year  Straw- 
bridge  and  Clothier  joined  in 
the  program. 

With  suburban  discount  cen¬ 
ters,  specialty  shops  and  branch 
stores  of  the  in-town  department 
stores  open  on  Saturdays,  it  was 
suggested  last  year  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  city  officials,  parking 
lot  and  department  store  execu¬ 
tives  that  downtown  stores  like¬ 
wise  stay  open  with  special  pro¬ 
motions  to  bring  in  the 
customers.  Philadelphia  depart¬ 
ment  stores  at  that  time  had 
been  closed  on  summer  Satur¬ 
days  since  1936. 

Christian  T.  Mattie  Jr.,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Special  Events  for 
Gimbel  Brothers,  was  chosen  as 
coordinator  of  the  events. 

In  endorsing  the  “Open  on 
Saturdays”  program  of  the 
downtown  department  stores, 
Frederic  R.  Mann,  City  Repre¬ 
sentative,  declared  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  center-city  rests 
on  the  aggressive  actions  of  such 
businessmen  as  H.  J.  Grins- 
felder,  executive  head  of  Gim¬ 
bels,  J.  P.  Hansen,  president  of 


Lit’s,  and  G.  Sicokton  Straw- 
bridge,  president  of  Strawbridge 
and  Clothier. 

Chosen  as  coordinator  by  the 
other  participants,  Christian  T, 
Mattie  Jr.,  Director  of  Special 
Events  for  Gimbels,  arranged 
the  Fun  Day  programs  with  an 
ear  to  suggestions  from  the  other 
stores. 

For  the  six-hour  “Fun  Day” 
programs,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.. 
Market  St.  was  roped  off  from 
7th  to  8th  Sts,  for  children’s 
free  rides,  and  from  8th  to  9th 
Sts.  for  entertainment  and  vari¬ 
ety  acts.  8th  St.,  one-way  South, 
was  kept  open  to  traffic.  Traffic 
on  Market  St.  was  detoured 
around  the  fun  center. 

The  full-page  ads  told  the 
Philadelphia  area  families  what 
they  could  expect  in  the  way  of 
free  entertainment,  such  as  a 
weekly  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps, 
occasional  rock  and  roll  bands, 
magicians,  puppets,  comedians, 
personal  appearances  of  stage 
and  television  stars  and  such 
specialists  as  Rex  Morgan  and 
his  trick  horse  . . .  “Cowboy”  . .  . 
all  appearing  on  the  stage  con¬ 
structed  every  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  rides  for  children  in¬ 


cluded  a  stage  coach,  a  one-  ^ 
horse  shay,  a  hay  wagon  ar.  l  ' 
fire  engine. 

The  rides  especially  built  trai- 
fic  into  the  stores,  in  that  they 
were  available  for  every  child 
up  to  12  when  accompanied  by 
an  adult,  after  the  adult  had 
obtained  a  ticket  for  the  ride  at 
a  booth  in  any  of  the  stores. 

Parking  for  10,000  cars  in  the 
neighborhood  was  stressed,  and  1 
the  transportation  companies  j 
participated  with  trolleys  and  I 
buses  carrying  promotional  plac-  | 
ards  and  the  railroads  main-  | 
tained  their  low-fare  operational 
schedules  through  the  seven 
Fun  Day  Saturdays,  ♦ 

This  past  summer’s  crowds  at  ' 
the  Fun  Days  totaled  more  than 
300,000  .  .  ,  50,000  more  than 
last  year,  Mr.  Mattie  reporte<l. 

Museums  and  other  places  of 
interest  as  well  as  dozens  of 
restaurants  normally  closed  on 
summer  Saturdays  remained 
open  to  profitable  crowds.  I 

The  newspapers  followed  | 
through  each  week  with  feature  | 
stories  and  pictures.  I 

Ads  on  Radio 

The  National  Observer,  Dow 
Jones  weekly  newspaper,  has 
begun  a  13-week  advertising  j 
campaign  on  CBS  Radio  Net-  j 
work’s  “Arthur  Godfrey  Time.” 


Yoii’re  in  Good  Company 


IN  THE  COURIER-NEWS 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


The  Shopping  Heart  of 
Central  Sew  Jersey 

Serving  5  Counties 


THESE RETAILERS 


Located  in  This  Rich 

NEW  JERSEY  MARKET 

Amon9  All  N*w  J«r««y  Clti«t  of  50,000  or  moro  popu> 
lotton,  Ploinfiold  it  Richost  in  incomo  por  hovtohold 
...  it  loodt  thorn  oil  in  rotoil  solos  por  copito.  Find, 
os  thoso  succossful  rotoilors,  that  Tho  Courior-Nows 
givos  you  tho  most  comploto  covorogo  of  this  Prosporous 
and  growing  morlcot  aroa. 


THE  COUCIEE-NEWS 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Member:  The  Gannett  Croup 


l(>  t.aiiiK'll  \<l\erti>ing  Iiie. 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
CHICAGO,  III. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


N.lfon  Robarts  AtsocialM,  Son  FtonciMso,  Col. 
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How  a  major  utility  sells  customers  throughout  the 


“Our  service  area  covers  30,000 
square  miles  inside  the  vast 
Spokane  Market. 

“We  serve  148,827  electric  cus¬ 
tomers.  Our  per-customer  use  of 
electricity  is  neiirly  three  times 
the  national  average.  We  attrib¬ 
ute  this  success  to  our  cxintinu- 
ing  sales  promotion  program.  We 
depend  largely  on  the  Spokane 
dailies  to  sell  our  customers.” 

Mr.  George  M.  Brunzell 
President 

The  Washington  Water 
Power  Company,  Spokane 


Like  other  Spokane-based  businesses,  The  Washington  Water 
Power  Company  has  customers  throughout  the  prosperous  trad¬ 
ing  area  surrounding  the  city.  With  1.1  million  people  who  earn 
over  $2.2  billion  and  spend  more  than  $1.5  billion  at  retail 
annually,  the  Spokane  Market  is  4  times  as  hig  as  its  metro  area. 
And  one  “newspaper  buy”  effectively  covers  this  36-county 
market:  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 
Use  these  dailies  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  your  products  in  the 
Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market. 


ANY  WAY  YOU 
MEASURE  THE 
SPOKANE  MARKET, 
irS  4  TIMES 
AS  BIG  AS 
METRO  SPOKANE 


MetropoUtam  Spolcaae  Maricct 
Spokane  36-GonBtjr 

POPULATION  292,800  1,153,600 

NET  EFFECTIVE  INCOME  $626,803,000  $2,229,763,000 

TOTAL  RFAIL  SALES  $402,076,000  $1,575,351,000 

Source:  Sales  Manaxement,  June  10,  1964 


BILLION 

DOLLAR 


SPOKANE  MARKET 


times  as  big  as  it  looks! 


The  Washington  Water  Power 
Company's  430,000  kw  Noxon 
Rapids  Dam  on  the  Clark  Fork 
River,  Western  Montana 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES:  Crcsmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara.  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Sunday  Samples  Create 
Smiles  for  ^Funny  Face  ’ 


Philadelphia 

A  fruit  flavored,  low  calorie 
drink  mix.  “Funny  Face”,  rose 
nearly  500%  in  brand  name 
recof^nition  over  one  recent 
summer  week-end  when  pack¬ 
ages  of  the  product  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  inserts  with  copies  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
Sunday,  Aug.  9. 

On  the  previous  Friday,  1,050 
women  shoppers  were  checked 
at  supermarkets  and  fewer  than 
10%  were  familiar  with  “Funny 
Face.”  The  day  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  sample  packet 
inserts  in  more  than  1,000,000 
copies  of  the  Inquirer,  1,502 
women  were  polled  at  10  city 
and  15  suburban  stores,  and 
48%  were  familiar  with  the 
drink-mix. 

And  every  important  chain 
was  stocking  and  selling  the 
new  Pillsbury  product. 

Mass  distribution  of  “Funny 
Face”  in  a  major  marketing 
area  culminated  many  weeks  of 
co-ordinated  efforts  by  Pills- 
bury’s  advertising  agency, 
Campbell-Mithun  Inc.,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  The  project  required 

Evcrsrthifig 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  aroiind 
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That's  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
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newspapers. 

National  Representatives: 

Cresniar,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Now  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
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days  of  experimentation,  in¬ 
genuity  in  engineering  and  con¬ 
stant  ojierational  suneillance. 

The  problem  of  design  of  the 
insert  and  mechanically  stuffing 
the  .sample  packet,  tacked  inside 
a  folder,  into  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  newspapers,  was  solved  by 
the  Inquirer’s  production  de¬ 
partment. 

There  was  still  speculation, 
however,  as  to  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  “Funny  Face”  if  a  heavy 
rain  doused  the  newspapers. 
Pessimists  had  vision  of  the 
Inuuirer  reaching  newsstands 
and  homes  bathed  in  varying 
shades  of  grape,  raspberry, 
orange,  strawberry,  lime  and 
cherry.  The  packets  were  water¬ 
proof,  however,  and  there  was 
no  need  for  concern,  although 
as  it  turned  out,  the  weather¬ 
man  cooperated  and  the  carrier 
boys  had  a  dry  run. 

The  insertions  and  the  before- 
and-after  questioning  of  shop¬ 
pers  as  to  their  familiarity  with 
the  product  were  described  by 
an  executive  of  the  ad  agency 
as  “sampling  in  the  spotlight”. 
The  mass  distribution  of  “Funny 
Face”  was  accomplished  in  a 
single  week-end  and  the  cost 
was  considerably  cheaper  than 
either  direct  mail  or  door-to- 
door  delivery,  they  said. 

More  important,  however, 
Pillsburj'  officials  stated,  was 
the  fact  that  “Funny  Face” 
made  a  name  for  itself  over¬ 
night. 

• 

3  Million  Lines 
For  Ad  Council 

The  Advertising  Council  Inc. 
in  its  1963-1964  annual  report 
discloses  that  more  than  21,000 
small-space  Council  ads  were 
run  and  checked  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Checking  Bureau  for  the 
year.  They  amounted  to  more 
than  2,900,000  lines. 

Under  the  Newspaper  Cooper¬ 
ation  Plan,  the  report  said,  600 
dailies  and  120  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  12,000  42-line  reader  mes¬ 
sages,  every  other  week,  many  in 
editorial  space. 

• 

Kaiser  Jeep 

A  heavy  schedule  has  been 
launched  for  ‘Jeep’  vehicles, 
running  in  2,014  newspapers  in 
1,633  markets  during  1964  and 
1965.  Compton  Advertising  Inc. 

• 

Weslclox 

A  fall  and  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram  for  Westclox  watches  and 
clocks  includes  newspaper  space 
in  200  markets. 


men  from  46  Illinois  daily  newspapers  were  represented  at  a  two-day 
sales  clinic  in  Springfield,  III.  Pictured  (left  to  right)  are:  George 
Williams,  general  manager,  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets;  Larry 
Freeman,  classified  advertising  manager,  Illinois  State  Journal  and  State 
Register:  Lee  Schmitt,  retail  ad  manager,  Peoria  Journal  Star;  and 
Darrell  Gardner,  retail  advertising  manager.  State  Journal  and  Register. 


Trend  to  Fewer, 
Larger  Stores 

The  number  of  retail  stores 
is  declining  sharply  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  and  in 
the  face  of  record  retail  sales. 

The  total  number  of  retail 
establishments  of  all  kinds  in 
the  continental  United  States 
now  stands  at  1,853,530,  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  as  the  1,857,280 
recorded  last  year.  Coupled  with 
a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
however,  this  means  that  there 
is  now  one  store  for  every  104 
persons,  according  to  the  Audits 
&  Sur\'eys  Company,  marketing 
research  organization. 

Last  year  the  store-to-popula- 
tion  ratio  was  one  for  every  102 
persons.  It  was  one  for  every 
100  in  1962,  and  one  per  96  in 
1958. 

“The  no-growth  situation  in 
the  retail  community  occurred 
while  both  the  population  and 
retail  sales  climbed  to  record 
highs,”  Solomon  Dutka,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Audits  &  Surveys,  said. 

Mr.  Dutka  pointed  out  that 
food  stores  no  longer  constitute 
the  largest  single  retail  cate¬ 
gory.  They  stand  at  339,090  out¬ 
lets,  a  decrea.se  of  more  than 
6,000  from  1963. 

Eating  and  drinking  places 
reversed  a  two-year  down  trend, 
topping  food  stores  in  total 
number.  There  are  now  340,950 
eating  and  drinking  places  as 
compared  to  336,260  last  year. 

The  general  merchandise 
group  now  contains  93,580  out¬ 
lets,  statistically  unchanged 
from  1963.  However,  within  this 
group,  the  department  store 
category,  which  includes  dis¬ 
count  stores,  spurted  5.5%  to 
5,510,  the  greatest  percentage 
increase  in  the  census.  Variety 
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stores  fell  1%  from  last  year 
to  26,200.  The  general  merchan¬ 
dise  group  also  includes  dry 
goods  outlets  and  general  stores. 

“This  year’s  retail  census,” 

Mr.  Dutka  said,  “graphically 
shows  the  trend  to  fewer  but 
larger  stores.  The  growing 
number  of  department  and  dis¬ 
count  stores  corresponds  with 
the  shrinking  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  apparel  shops,  shoe 
stores,  and  furniture  outlets,  ^ 
for  instance.  The  attrition  in  the  | 
ranks  of  the  food  stores  is  due 
largely  to  the  growing  size  of 
the  average  individual  food  out¬ 
let  which  is  replacing  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  small  ‘Mom  and  Pop’ 
stores  which  previously  served 
the  market.” 

• 

John  Donnelly  &  Sons 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest 
outdoor  advertising  companies 
will  use  newspapers  as  its  basic 
medium  in  a  fall  campaign  di¬ 
rected  toward  clarification  of  the 
billboard’s  image  in  the  public 
mind. 

John  Donnelly  &  Sons  launched 
the  campaign  in  the  IVall  Street 
Jtmmal  and  the  Boston  Globe 
this  month.  Other  dailies  in 
cities  of  the  East  Coast  will  be 
added.  John  J.  Dowd  Inc.  * 

• 

Norelco 

Norelco  plans  a  $3,500,000  pre- 
Christmas  campaign  for  its  line 
of  grooming  and  electrical  house¬ 
hold  products.  The  ad  push  in¬ 
cludes  newspapers  and  Sunday 
supplements. 

• 

Seagram's  V.O. 

The  virtues  of  Seagram’s  V.O. 
are  being  advertised  in  800-line 
ads,  every  other  week  in  308 
newspapers  during  September, 
October  and  November. 
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SCANASIZER 


CADET 


RAIRCHIL.O 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCNESTER,  N.  V.  •  LOS  ANGEUS  •  ATLANTA  •  CHKACO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA  LTD,  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmant  • 

221  Fairchild  Avanua  •  Plainviaw,  L.I.,N.Y. 

I  am  interested  in  a  Scan-A-Graver  to 
help  increase  my  profits. 

_ Send  literature 

_ Have  Fairchild  Representative  call. 

_ Weekly _ Daily.  Other _ 


Name 


Company. 
Street _ 


State _ 


CHOOSE  YOUR  SCAN-A-GRAVER 

From  Among  These  Four  Models... 
at  Terms  to  Suit  Your  Needs 


All  Scan-A-Graver®  models  are  available  for  sale;  for  lease;  or  lease  now 
—purchase  later.  Only  Fairchild  offers  you  a  program  to  meet  your  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements— a  choice  of  models  and  a  number  of  purchase  or 
lease  plans— all  designed  to  save  you  money. 

For  instance,  sale  prices  start  at  $3,340  for  a  like-new  Cadet  Scan-A- 
Graver.  They  range  up  to  $6,400  for  a  like-new  Scan-A-Sizer®— the  only 
machine  that  provides  continuous  enlarging  and  reducing  in  any  ratio 
up  to  four  times,  two  screen  sizes,  and  interchangeable  large  and  small 
engraving  cylinders. 

When  you  choose  a  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  you 
are  assured  of: 

•  A  new  machine  warranty 

•  Lifetime  service  available  from  Fairchild  factory-trained  specialists 

•  Individual  engravings  when  you  need  them— without  waiting  to  gang 
copy;  less  material  waste;  lower  cost  engravings 

•  All  engravings  made  with  conventional  45°  halftone  dot  pattern,  includ¬ 
ing  line-tones— ready  for  your  press  in  minutes 

•  Cuts  made  on  easy-to-handle,  flexible  Scan-A-Plate® 

•  Easy  operation,  convenient  controls 

•  Reverse  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch 

•  A  product  backed  by  the  world’s  most  experienced  manufacturer  of 
electronic  engravers. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  more  newspapers  use  Scan-A- 
Gravers  than  any  other  electronic  engraving  equipment. 

Scan-A-Graver  is  your  best  buy.  But  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it! 
Make  us  prove  it.  Send  the  coupon  today. 
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Agency  Network 

The  world’s  largest  network 
of  advertising  agencies  results 
from  the  merger  of  three  net¬ 
works:  CAAN,  the  Continental 
Advertising  Agency  Network, 
which  covers  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  Caribbean;  GASI, 
Group  Advertising  Services  In¬ 
ternational,  spanning  Australia 
and  Southeast  Asia,  and  OPE, 
the  Organization  de  Vente  et  de 
Publicite  Europeana,  serving 
Europe.  The  new  network — Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Marketing  Inter¬ 
national  Network  (AMIN)  has 
65  offices  in  23  countries,  to 
assist  each  member  in  giving 
every  client  first-hand  on-the- 
spot  service  and  information 
anywhere  desired.  Robert  E. 
Kilgore,  Gray  &  Kilgore  Inc. 
Detroit,  is  president  of  the 
American  Zone  of  AMIN.  The 
American  Zone  has  16  members 
(with  34  offices)  with  billings 
close  to  $100  million. 

• 

Jones  Predicts 

Ernest  A.  Jones,  president  of 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams  Inc., 
speaking  before  the  Magazine 
Promotion  Group,  urged  media 
to  hold  or  reduce  advertising 
costs.  He  said  higher  ad  costs 
will  mean  the  advertiser  will  be 
forced  to  buy  less  in  1970;  be¬ 
come  more  selective  of  what  he 
does  buy,  and  try  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  his  advertising 
in  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  dol¬ 
lar  gap.  Agencies  and  adver¬ 
tiser,  he  said,  are  spending 
large  sums  on  all  types  of  re¬ 
search  and  market  testing  and 
there  is  a  “roaring  return  to 
the  basic  factor  of  our  busi¬ 
ness:  Creativity.” 

• 

Tuck  Tape  to  KHCC&A 

Technical  Tape  Corporation, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Tuck  Tape,  has  named 
Kastor,  Hilton  Chesley  Clifford 
&  Atherton  Inc.  as  its  agency 
for  their  complete  line  of  prod¬ 
ucts. 
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Stock  Split 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Inc. 
proposed  a  fiv’e  for  four  stock 
split  and  voted  an  increase  in 
the  dividend  rate  from  60c  to 
70c  annually  at  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  Sept.  17.  If  it  is  ap¬ 
proved,  the  common  stock  in 
public  hands  will  be  in  excess  of 
600,000  shares.  This  is  one  of 
the  requirements  to  get  listing 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

• 

New  Agency 

A1  Horwitz,  fomierly  retail 
adv'ertising  manager  of  the  Saw 
Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley  Times, 
has  announced  the  formation  of 
Barry  &  Barry  Advertising 
Agency  in  Studio  City,  Calif. 
The  new  firm  has  a  complete 
art  department,  phototypeset¬ 
ting  machines  and  photographic 
equipment. 

• 

New  Assignment 

George  D.  Johnston  Jr.  will 
take  over  a  new  assignment  as 
manager  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Japan,  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Johnston  is  JWT  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Netherlands.  He  will 
succeed  J.  Hutcheson  Page  in 
Japan. 

• 

New  CAAA  Prexy 

Harry  E.  (Red)  Foster  (Fos¬ 
ter  Advertising  Ltd.)  was 
elected  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Honey  Harbour,  Ont. 

• 

Kudner  Promotes 

Frank  M.  Nolan,  who  has 
been  on  Kudner  Agency’s  ac¬ 
count  executive  staff,  has  been 
made  senior  media  buyer  on 
special  assignments. 
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Ads  for  Goldwater 

Erwin,  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  Inc.  agency  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  during 
the  Presidential  election,  has 
prepared  six  1000-line  news¬ 
paper  ads  which  are  being  re¬ 
leased  to  state  and  local  Repub¬ 
lican  committees  for  their  use. 
Each  ad  features  a  different 
issue  in  the  campaign.  The  lay¬ 
out,  dominated  by  a  portrait  of 
Barry  Goldwater,  does  not 
change. 

• 

Moves  Up 

Barron  Boe  has  been  made 
vicepresident  and  account  man¬ 
ager  at  Knox  Reev'es  Advertis¬ 
ing  Inc.,  Minneapolis.  Former¬ 
ly  with  BBDO,  Dancer,  Fitzger¬ 
ald  Sample  and  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Mr.  Boe  will  manage 
several  of  the  General  Mills 
products  for  the  agency. 

• 

New  VP’s 

William  Kelly,  Leo  Keegan, 
and  Roy  Gordon  have  been 
elected  vicepresidents  of  Sulli¬ 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles 
Inc.  Mr.  Gordon  is  executive  on 
the  American  Tobacco  account 
and  the  others  are  associate 
supervisors  on  the  .Tohnson  & 
Johnson  account. 

• 

Bo  Bernstein  Named 

Eclipse  Food  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Warwick,  R.  I.  has 
named  Bo  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Inc. 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  advertising 
and  pr  agency  to  prepare  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  for  its  syrup 
products.  Ellen  Diamond  is 
media  director. 

• 

Compton  Expands 

Compton  Advertising  Inc., 
New  York,  has  acquired  a  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  interest  in 
Contact  Agency,  Paris.  The 
name  will  become  Contact- 
Compton. 

• 

Executive  Returns 

’l  Burk  Friedersdorf,  former  In- 
I  dianapolis  newspaperman,  has 
I  rejoined  Bozell  &  Jacobs  Inc., 
j  Indianapolis,  as  vicepresident 
I  for  public  relations. 

• 

VP  Named 

I  Thomas  B.  Kilbride  has  been 
;  named  executive  vicepresident 
of  Knox  Reeves  Inc.  Minne- 
'  apolis.  Mr.  Kilbride  is  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Advertising 
'  Club. 

• 

New  McC-E  vp 

Prescott  Lustig  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Portland  office, 
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Griffin  of  Halifax 
Heads  Ad  Managers 

MONTRE.'  l 

A.  C.  Griffin,  Halifax  Herald. 
was  elected  president  of  tl.'' 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  of  Eastern 
Canada  at  the  three-day  16th 
annual  conference  here  la"t 
week. 

R.  J.  Gamer,  Peterborough 
Examiner,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president;  J.  S.  Thomson,  Hav:- 
ilton  Spectator,  second  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Harry  Baird,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Charles  H.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  AN  PA,  told  the  100 
members  of  the  association  that 
despite  the  hours  spent  in  front 
of  the  tv  screen  more  people 
than  ever  are  spending  more 
time  reading  newspapers. 

He  aimed  his  remarks  mainly 
at  the  relative  advantages  to 
advertisers  of  tv  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  said : 

“In  the  last  15  years  the 
frantic  urgency  of  advertisers 
to  get  into  television  has  caused 
many  to  overspend  there.  But 
I  think  the  newspaper’s  share 
of  advertising  revenue  will  in¬ 
crease  in  the  next  10  years.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  are  just  learning  tele¬ 
vision  can’t  do  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  jobs.  They  need  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Thirty  seven  media  directors 
of  ad  agencies  in  Montreal  and 
four  from  Toronto  took  part 
on  the  Agency-Ad  Manager 
Roundtable  Conference,  discuss¬ 
ing  problems.  The  moderator  of 
the  conference  was  Ronald 
Judges,  director  of  Advertising, 
Montreal  Star,  and  the  co-ordi- 
nator  was  E.  C.  Smith,  national 
advertising  manager,  Montreal 
Star. 


Sallade  Ad  Director 
.\t  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Thurman  W.  Sallade  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Star-News  Newspapers,  Inc. 
He  succeeds  James  L.  Allegood, 
whose  retirement  was  effective 
Sept.  21. 

Mr.  Sallade’s  appointment  was 
announced  by  Rye  B.  Page, 
Star-News  publisher.  Before 
coming  to  Wilmington,  Mr. 
Sallade  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Tri-States  Publica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  Elkton,  Md.,  which 
prints  35  weekly  newspapers 
from  New  York  through  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Prior  to  that,  he  served  as 
newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New  York  City  for 
the  Bidder  newspaper  group. 
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of  California’s  Bay  Brea  Retail  Sales  Gain 
with  the  San  dose  mERCURy  and  HEUIS 


GOIDIN  IRIO  COUNIIGS 
Alameda  (Oakland) 

Contra  Costa 

Santa  Cbra  (Metro  San  Jose) 
TOTAL 

WEST  BAT  COUNTIES 
Mann 

San  Francisco 
San  Mateo 
TOTAL 

NORTH  BAT  COUNTIES 
Napa 
Solano 
Sonoma 
TOTAL 

TOTAL  BAY  AREA 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  TAXABLE  RETAIL 

Net  (nclwdiA9  G«>«line  end  F< 

FIRST  QUARTER 
1964  1963 


J  ?57, 119,000  J  734  872  000 
101.606.000  89.268.000 

217,107.000  193.665000 

575.832,000  517,805000 

40.892.000  35.792.000 

263.156,000  241,952000 

119.271.000  108.841.000 

423.319,000  386,585,000 


1,088.435.000  982.243  000 


SALES 

ed  S«l«i) 

SHARE  OF 
CHANGE  TOTAL  GAIN 

i  22247.000  20.9»i 

12.338.000  11  69. 

23.442,000  22.1% 
58.027.000  546?i 

5.100.000  4  8% 

21.204.000  200% 
10.430.000  9  8*. 

36  734.000  34  6% 

1  962.000  1  8°, 

4  096.000  3  9% 

5.373,000  5  1% 

11  431.000  108% 

106  192000  1000% 


Ajtain,  in  the  hr.'st  quarter  of  1964,  the  gain  in 
retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara 
County)  led  every  county  in  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia's  Bay  Area.  An  increase  over  1963’s  first 
quarter  of  $23,442,000,  not  including  gasoline 
and  off-premise  food  .sales,  is  a  positive  indica¬ 
tion  that  Metro  San  Jose  retail  .sales  total  for 
1964  will  exceed  a  huge  $1,500,000,000.  Grow¬ 
ing  in  sales,  growing  in  population,  growing  in 
industrial  activity  —  Metro  San  Jose  now  gives 
you  the  Bay  Area’s  largest  buying  power  .  .  . 
and  you  SELL  Metro  San  Jose  through  the 
imges  of  the  Mercury  and  News. 

P.S.  More  than  half  (54.6%)  the  first  quarter 
retail  .sales  gain  in  the  9  County  Bay  Area 
came  from  the  Golden  Trio  Counties  .  .  . 
.Santa  Clara  (Metro  .San  Jose),  .Alameda  (Oak¬ 
land)  and  Contra  Costa. 
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CLASSIFIED  (.link: 

Research  Material 
For  Salesman’s  Kit 

By  Stan  Finsness 

('Am.  Pr«»vMli‘iir<‘  Jaturiial  unii  Itiillfliii 


New  research  material,  spe¬ 
cial  tabloid  sections,  a  boat  pro¬ 
motion  kit  and  a  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  “Idea  Book”  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  material  that  has  come  in 
the  mail  recently. 

From  Harold  Ward,  CAM  of 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida 
Timcs-Union  and  Jacksonville 
JoumaJ,  came  two  fresh  addi¬ 
tions  to  research.  One  is  the 
“Jacksonville  Home  Buyers 
Study.”  The  other  is  on  new  and 
used  automobiles. 

An  accompanying  note  from 
Mr.  Ward  stated,  “This  is  the 
best  selling  material  we’ve  had 
in  a  long  time,  and  it’s  really 
paying  off.” 

The  purpose  of  each  study 
was  to  “ascertain  what  specific 
facts  .  .  .  the  prospective  home 
(or  automobile)  buyer  looks  for 
in  newspaper  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  as  guides  to  better  cojiy 
preparation.” 

MoM-Vi  anifd  Fa«'ts 

In  the  home  buyer  study,  the 
four  most-wanted  facts  were 
location,  price,  number  of  rooms 
and  monthly  payment. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
the  four  most  mentioned  rea¬ 
sons  for  “ad  inadequacy”  were: 
no  location  given,  no  price  or 
price  range  given,  homes  poor¬ 
ly  described,  too  many  abbrevia¬ 
tions. 

The  survey  indicates  that 
home  buying  in  the  under-$15,- 
000  price  range  took  about  a 
month  longer  than  the  two 
months  most  buyers  of  homes 
priced  over  $15,000  took.  This 


might  indicate  that  stronger 
copy  should  be  used  on  the  lower 
priced  units  —  opposite  to  usual 
practice. 

Newspaper  Classified  ranked 
as  the  most  important  source 
for  home  shoppers.  A  heavy 
majority  of  buyers  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  district  in  mind,  and  they 
rarely  switch.  7S'/r  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  looked  at  as  many  as 
15  homes  before  deciding. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of 
the  .4utomobile  Buyers  Study: 

News])aper  ads  were  rated  as 
the  most  important  source 
(other  than  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives)  used  in  helping  to  find 
automobiles  for  sale,  and  23^^ 
of  the  i-espondents  reported  that 
they  first  leamed  about  the 
automobile  they  last  purchased 
through  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Vi  lull  Cur  Bu>’er^  Vi  uiil 

The  type  of  information  in  a 
newspaper  advertisement  neces¬ 
sary  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  new  car  buyer  is  Make, 
Year,  Model /Style,  Price  and 
Guarantee/Warranty;  in  that 
order  of  importance. 

The  majority  (73%)  had  a 
preferred  make  in  mind  when 
they  started  looking  and  very' 
few  changed  their  minds  (10%). 
41%  had  a  firm  dealer  prefer¬ 
ence  before  purchasing. 

Thirty-nine  percent  reported 
they  looked  at  only  one  car  be¬ 
fore  buying,  and  31%  reported 
they  only  took  one  day  to  look 
before  purchasing. 

When  asked  what  part  the 
wife  played  in  the  selection  of 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT.  .  .  . 

You  would  have  to  die  and  go  to  heaven  to  see  333  past 
80  people  mixing  around  under  one  roof.  Or  go  to  Rich- 
wood,  W.  Va.  That’s  where  Jim  Comstock  and  Bronson 
McClung  publish  News  Leader  and  the  West  Virginia  Hill¬ 
billy.  They  had  always  run  a  Past  80  Club  in  their  papers. 
One  day  Bronson  said  to  Jim,  “Let’s  have  a  party  for  the 
old  codgers  and  let  them  meet  each  other.”  That  was  a 
dozen  years  ago  and  the  party  still  goes  on.  The  town  sends 
the  food,  the  politicians  serve  it,  the  old  folks  eat  it.  And 
they  go  away  blessing  the  News  Leader  and  the  W.  Va. 
Hillbilly,  which  can  be  of  service  to  many  people,  including 
advertisers. 


Advertisement 


the  last  car  purchased,  72%  re¬ 
ported  the  wife  actively  par¬ 
ticipated. 

One  set  of  questions  asked 
readers  if  they’d  like  a  real  e.s- 
tate  map  in  the  Classified  sec¬ 
tion,  would  they  like  to  .see 
homes  listed  by  price  range  and 
would  they  be  interested  in 
separate  groupings  for  separate 
“GI  loan”  listings. 

Although  41%  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  price  feature,  only 
10%  wanted  the  loan  informa¬ 
tion.  40%  liked  the  map  idea. 

Additional  research  material 
on  home  and  auto  buyers  are 
tbe  1064  “Profiles”  assembled 
by  the  Miltvaukee  Journal. 

This  is  an  updating  of  previ¬ 
ous  studies  and  goes  into  con¬ 
siderably  more  detail  than  the 
Florida  material. 

What  body  style  of  new  (or 
used)  car?  What  make  and 
price?  What  month  did  you  buy 
in?  How  many  dealers  did  you 
.shop?  These  were  just  a  few 
of  the  questions  asked  of  the 
sample. 

Although  the  study  reveals 
surprising  year-to-year  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  timing  of  purchases, 
there  appears  to  be  enough  cor¬ 
relation  over  the  past  four  years 
to  help  advertisers  budget  ex¬ 
penditures  intelligently. 

The  biggest  new  car  months 
were  June  and  July.  Used  car 
purchases  peaked  in  March, 
June,  August  and  November. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  used 
car  buyers  used  Classified  to  get 
infonnation  about  automobiles, 
with  more  than  half  of  the  new 
car  buyers  and  almost  half  of 
the  used  car  prospects  shopping 
the  auto  ads  every  day. 

Facts  for  Hume  Buyers 

The  Milwaukee  1964  Home 
Buyer  Profile  also  pointed  out 
the  futility  of  trying  to  .switch 
locations:  95.6%  of  new  home 
bu.vers  and  94.8%  of  used  home 
buyers  bought  in  the  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  of  their  preference. 

In  Milwaukee,  most  new  home 
prospects  take  three  months  to 
make  a  decision.  Most  of  the 
used  home  buyers  make  their 
decision  within  six  months. 

Milwaukee  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel  CAM  Warren  Heyse  and 
Mr.  Ward  in  Jacksonville  can 
.send  their  men  out  with  real 
selling  facts. 

CAM  Les  Jenkins  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Times  has  again 
assembled  a  useful  promotion 
kit,  the  “Free  1964  Guide  to 
Boating  Pleasure  and  Safety.” 
It’s  crammed  with  boating  safe¬ 
ty  procedures,  lists  launching 
sites,  tide  tables,  boating  laws 
and  quite  a  lot  more. 

It’s  distributed  to  the  public 
through  boating  advertisers. 

CAM  Jenkins  says,  “The  kit 
has  helped  make  the  Times  Clas¬ 
sified  the  boa*^  market  of  the 
EDITOR  8C  PU 


boating  capital  of  the  counti-y.  f 
We’ll  run  well  over  300,000  lines  | 
in  this  cla.ssification  this  year.” 

Boaling  Liiiaee 

Some  of  that  linage  ran  in 
Mr.  Jenkins’  August  30th  si'e- 
cial  tab  boating  section.  Six 
pages  of  the  c'vver-in-color  .sec¬ 
tion  carried  “mid-summer  clear¬ 
ance”  copy  plus  general  boat¬ 
ing  news.  ^ 

On  August  27,  tbe  Times  r.an  I 
a  12-page  tabloid  Classified  I 
automotive  section.  The  copy  j 
theme  on  the  color  cover  read,  ' 
“Plan  a  family  trip  NOW  in  a  I 

Bettei-  Car  .  .  .  select  fiom  this  | 
pre-Labor  Day  Guide.”  jr 

A  good  amount  of  the  edi-  ^ 

torial  matter  coveied  vacation 
driving  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Just  out  from  the  Bureau  of 
.\dv'ertising  and  on  its  way  to 
about  1,000  CAMs  of  Bureau 
paper  members  is  a  fresh  “Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Idea  Book.” 

It’s  a  selection  of  .successful  pro¬ 
motion  ideas  and  case  histories 
of  outstanding  campaigns. 

PERSONNEL  NOTES  j 

Leo  L.  Kubiet  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  CAM  of  the  Detroit  J 
(Mich.)  Neivs,  with  Lance  Skin-  a 
ner.  CAM  since  1953,  becoming  j 
a  department  consultant.  Mr.  jj 
Kubiet  has  been  assistant  retail  ? 
advertising  manager  since  1960.  | 

He  is  replaced  in  that  post  by  I 
Gerard  'T.  Boisineau,  a  district  « 
supervisor.  Chester  S.  Daugh-  j 
erty,  assistant  CAM,  becomes  J 
district  ad  supervisor.  ?! 

Mr.  Kubiet  joined  the  News  I 
in  1950  as  a  classified  ad  sales-  ; 
man.  He  had  worked  for  the  i 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times-West 
Virginian. 

*  <K  *  ; 

Appointment  of  R.  A.  “Rudy” 
Mazurosky  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  W orld-T elegratn  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  Dean,  CAM. 

Mr.  Mazurosky  has  lieen  CaM 
of  the  San  Francisco  News  Call-  j 
Bulletin.  His  successor  is  Jim  ' 
Scoggins,  a  display  advertising 
.salesman  who  previously  worked  | 
in  the  classified  department.  I 

*  *  ♦  I 

OHIO  CLASSIFIED  MEETING  iS 

More  than  40  Ohio  newspa¬ 
pers  were  represented  by  100 
persons  at  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Classified  Clinic’s  eighth  annual 
meeting  in  Columbus,  Sept.  12  fl 
and  13.  | 

Officers  elected  were:  Harry  * 
L.  Phillips,  Findlay  Republican-  f’ 
Courier,  president ;  Charles  I 
Householder,  Piqua  Daily  Call, 
vicepresident;  Herbert  Guild,  ti 
Elyria  Chronicle  -  Telegram, 
treasurer;  Mayo  Wood,  Lorain 
Journal,  secretary. 
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All  the  news  about  Union  Pacific  is  as 
close  to  you  as  your  telephone.  Just  call 

the  Director  of  Public  Relations  serving 
your  territory  as  named  below. 


OMAHA— Ed  Schafer 
(Area  Code  402)  271-3476 

PORTUVND — Walt  Graydon 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— Joel  Priest.  Jr. 
(Area  Code  801)  EMpire  3-1544 


NEW  YORK  CITY— W.  G.  Burden 
(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 
or  Ridgewood,  N.J. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 

LOS  ANGELES — Paul  Harrison 
(Area  Code  213)MAdison  7-9211 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations  III  M/ 

UNION  PACIFIC 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA  68102 


The 

New  York 
Times 
says: 

“HERTZ 
PUTS  OUT 
A  GREAT 
PAPER” 


The  Times  has  to  deliver  pa¬ 
pers  on  schedule  365  days  a 
year.  That’s  why  it  leases  regu¬ 
larly  from  Hertz.  On  Saturdays 
it  can  call  uiwn  Hertz  for  extra 
ti  ansient  units  to  distribute  its 
Sunday  edition. 

The  Times  is  only  one  of 
many  newspapers  throughout 
the  nation  that  draw  upon  60 
years  of  Hertz  experience  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Hertz’  Bill  Maurer,  whose 
own  experience  in  newspaper 
transportation  makes  him  our 
sjx*cial  consultant  on  circula¬ 
tion  delivery  problems,  likes  to 
take  collect  calls  from  men 
with  problems. 

If  you’re  concerned  with 
keeping  cost  control,  eliminat¬ 
ing  unprofitable  stops  on  routes 
or  matching  truck  chassis  to 
payload,  call  Bill  collect  at  212 
PL  2-2000,  ext.  545.  Or  write 
him  at  the  Hertz  Corporation, 
660  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  21,  New  York. 

Hertz  leases  CMC,  Chevro¬ 
let  and  other  sturdy  make 
trucks— from  one  truck  to  a 
fleet. 


HERTZ 

TRUCK  RENTAL 
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Management 
Rights  Pact 
Negotiated 

Agreement  between  the  par¬ 
ties  has  been  reached  on  the 
management  rights  clause  of  a 
new  labor  contract  covering  edi¬ 
torial  staff  employees  at  La 
Presae. 

The  printers  walked  out  June 
3,  causing  the  big  daily  to  close 
down.  More  than  1,200  employes 
are  involved.  Talks  held  since 
the  strike  concerned  mostly  the 
Journalists  Syndicate  (CNTU) 
that  represents  160  workers  in 
the  editorial  department. 

The  management  rights  clause 
has  been  approved  by  members 
of  the  Syndicate,  its  acceptance 
having  been  recommended  by 
the  negotiating  committee. 

The  text  recognizes  that  the 
habitual  role  of  administering, 
deciding  on  policy,  operating  the 
paper,  hiring  employes  and  di¬ 
recting  their  work  rested  with 
management.  Understood  in 
these  functions  is  the  right  to 
determine  how  the  paper  will  be 
published  and  to  “increase,  re¬ 
duce,  limit  or  even  cease  pub¬ 
lication. 

It  also  provided  for  the  right 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
duties  and  assignments  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  see  they  are  carried 
out,  as  well  as  the  right  to  see 
from  the  administrative  side 
that  the  editorial  department 
operates  efficiently. 

Management  is  given  the  right 
to  transfer,  promote,  lay  off,  de¬ 
mote,  suspend  or  dismiss  an  em¬ 
ploye  for  just  cause  within  the 
meaning  of  the  contract. 

The  parties  still  had  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  other  important 
problem  regarding  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  editorial  staff 
employes.  In  this  connection  the 
employer  wanted  the  right  to 
dismiss  or  sanction  an  employe 
who,  inside  or  outside  the  pa¬ 
per,  does  something  “incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  requirements  of  ob¬ 
jective  news,”  or  that  may 
hinder  the  reputation  or  the 
moral  interests  of  the  employer. 

A  newspaper  published  by 
employes  of  La  Presse,  appeared 
Monday,  Sept.  28.  The  name  is 
made  up  of  two  words  and  an 
illustration  between  the  words 
to  make  up  La  Presse  Libre 
(the  Free  Press). 

A  statement  from  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  National  Trade 
Unions  said  100,000  copies  of 
the  two-page,  single-sheet  news¬ 
paper  were  printed. 

The  statement  said  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  print  the  paper  “at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals.” 

No  date  was  given  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  issue. 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Taken  by  Surprise  \ 

I  Overuse  of  the  exclamation  point  is  no  longer  the  vice  I 
I  it  once  was,  to  judge  from  the  criticisms  that  appeared  i 
I  in  style  manuals  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Columnists 
=  (and  others  writing  in  a  colloquial  tone)  often  use  the  | 

i  exclamation  mark  to  call  attention  to  a  japery.  Perhaps  | 

they  would  be  better  advised  to  append  (joke) ;  at  any  | 
=  rate,  this  punctuation  adds  no  humor,  and  may,  by  rek-  | 
son  of  its  obtrusive  effect,  subtract  some. 

I  One-word  interjections  (Ouch!;  Indeed!)  generally  = 

take  the  exclamation  mark.  Fowler  complained  that  it 
was  often  needlessly  used  with  such  utterances  as  You  | 
surprise  me,  How  dare  you?  and  Don’t  tell  such  lies,  | 
which  he  described  as  mere  statement,  question,  and  com-  | 

^  mand.  He  seemed  in  this,  however,  to  overlook  the  fact  I 

that  emphasis  is  conveyed  by  the  exclamation  mark.  j 
You  surprise  me,  period,  is  cool  and  tame;  You  surprise  \ 

me!  conveys  excitement.  How  dare  you?  is  much  less  | 

indignant  than  How  dare  you!  Don’t  tell  such  lies,  period,  I 
i  is  contemptuous;  Don’t  tell  such  lies!  is  outrag^.  I 

=  Whether  such  statements  should  be  followed  by  the  j 
=  exclamation  point  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  | 

i  writer;  he  is  not  open  to  critical  quibbling  over  the  | 

I  .suitability  of  his  punctuation  if  he  conveys  what  he  in-  I 

I  tends  to,  and  does  not  falsify  or  misrepresent  the  tone.  | 

I  Exclamation  points  used  after  ordinary  statements  I 

I  with  the  hope  of  giving  them  a  transfusion  are  gushy;  | 

I  fortunately,  this  kind  of  thing  is  seldom  found  in  print  | 

except  for  letters  to  the  editor;  more  often  it  occurs  | 
i  in  schoolgirls'  letters.  Some  women,  however,  do  not  out-  | 

I  grow  this  idiosyncrasy,  and  men  who  possess  it  sound  | 

^  girlish.  All  this  goes  double  for  doubled  exclamation  | 

f  points  (“I  appeal  to  you  for  advice!!”)  (“Must  we  be  | 

I  content  with  perpetual  inconsideration?  I  think  not!!”)  | 

I  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  confronted  with  an  example  of  this  | 
^  overexcited  style,  advised:  “Cut  out  all  those  exclama-  | 

I  tion  points.  An  exclamation  point  is  like  laughing  at  your  | 

I  own  joke.”  (Beloved  Infidel.)  I 

I  “That  means  that  each  year  there  were  20,000  applica-  | 
tions  for  operatic  jobs  in  New  York  City  alone!”  With-  | 
I  out  the  exclamation  point,  this  would  be  a  quiet  state-  | 

i  ment;  with  it,  the  writer  draws  our  attention  to  the  1 

■  disnarity.  I 

I  It  may  be  appropriate  to  repeat  here  an  earlier  revela-  ? 
i  tion  that  the  exclamation  mark  is  formed  on  the  type-  | 

I  writer  by  striking  the  apostrophe  and  the  period  one  at  | 

I  a  time  while  holding  the  space  bar  down.  | 


Wayward  Words 

Many  will  scorn  emote  (as  they  will  enthuse)  as  a 
back-formation  from  emotion.  This  is  a  puristic  approach. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  emote  is  strongly  associated 
with  meretricious  acting,  and  for  that  reason  connotes 
a  jocularity  of  which  the  writer  should  be  aware.  “Peo¬ 
ple  like  to  read  things  that  make  them  emote.”  Did  the 
writer  seriously  mean  experience  emotion"!  If  so,  that 
is  what  he  should  have  said,  for  emote  suggests  an  in¬ 
sincere  or  superficial  sensation. 


. . . . No.  256 . ^ 
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...PRODUCED  ON  WOOD  SUPERMATICS 


The  first  step  in  printing  “good  looking”  newspapers  is  a  set  of  stereotype  plates  with  fine,  durable  printing 
surfaces;  cast  so  each  plate  will  be  uniform  in  thickness;  balance,  hardness  and  curvature.  These  are  the 
kind  of  plates  produced  on  WOOD  Supermatics  .  .  .  milled  and  trimmed,  in  register  for  color,  tailored  to 
fit  plate-cylinders  properly. 


Every  step  of  the  casting,  shaving,  cooling  and  milling 
cycle  is  a  precise  operation,  controlled  by  electronic 
and  hydraulic  timing  and  finishing  devices.  Push 
button  controls  permit  the  operators  to  maintain  a 
production  rate  up  to  3V2  finished  plates  per  minute, 
automatically  delivered  to  pressroom  conveyor, 
ready  for  the  press. 


Send  for  our  latest  catalog  describing  ! 
WOOD  plate  casting  equipment. 


^cottl  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


‘Don’t  Leave  It’ 
Ordinance  Aimed 


At  Throw-Aways 


Fi’LLERTon,  Calif. 

First  reading  has  been  given 
an  ordinance  by  the  Fullerton 
City  Council  to  prohibit  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  upon  posted 
property  or  where  an  occupant 
has  not  requested  a  newspaper. 

The  ordinance  amends  the 
city’s  handbill  statute,  portions 
of  which  last  year  were  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  in  the 
Orange  County  superior  court. 

The  new  section  inserted  into 
the  ordinance  to  remedy  the  por¬ 
tion  held  unconstitutional  reads 


“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  distribute,  deposit, 
place,  throw,  scatter  or  cast  any 
newspaper,  upon  any  premises, 
if  requested  by  the  owner  or  oc¬ 
cupant  thereof  not  to  do  so,  or 
if  there  is  placed  on  said  prem¬ 
ises  in  a  conspicious  position 
near  the  entrance  thereof  a  sign 
bearing  ‘No  Newspapers  Unless 
Ordered’  or  any  similar  notice 
indicating  in  any  manner  that 
the  occupants  of  said  premises 
do  not  desire  to  be  molested,  or 
to  have  their  right  of  privacy 
disturbed,  or  to  have  any  such 
unsolicited  newspapers  left  upon 
such  premises.” 

The  Council  enacted  the  orig¬ 
inal  ordinance  several  years  ago 
in  an  effort  to  control  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  so-called  “throw¬ 
aways”  or  “shoppers”  on  lawns 
of  residents. 

Southern  California  has  seen 
a  marked  growth  of  free  distri¬ 
bution  newspapers,  often  of 
massive  size  and  ranging  from 
one  to  four  days  per  week. 


On  Tour  of  RFE 

Ogden,  Utah 
Larry  Greider,  circulation 
manager  of  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner,  left  for  tour  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  facilities  along  the 
Iron  Curtain.  He  was  invited  to 
join  the  other  Americans  on  the 
10-day  tour  because  of  his  sup¬ 
port  of  Radio  Free  Europe  as 
manager  of  the  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner’s  circulation  department. 
For  the  past  10  years  his  news¬ 
boys  have  collected  funds  to 
support  Radio  Free  Europe. 


Weight  Reduced 
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Students^  Own 
Magazine  Runs 
On  Wednesday 

St.  PETER.SBrRG.  Fla. 

TODAY,  a  magazine  designed 
for  young  readers,  has  l)een  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  Wednesday  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Evening  Independent. 

The  eight-page  tabloid-form 
section  has  a  process  color  pho¬ 
tograph  on  its  cover  and  is  edited 
to  give  junior  high-through-col¬ 
lege  students  in  St.  Petersburg 
a  rundown  on  campus  news,  teen 
activities,  fashion,  music  and 
other  items  of  interest  to  young 
readers. 

Each  .School  Has  Kcp«>rt^ 

Each  school  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  area  is  represented  on  the 
TODAY  staff  by  a  .student  re¬ 
porter  and,  in  most  cases,  pho¬ 
tographer.  They  are  paid  for 
covering  their  schools  and 
writing  other  features. 

TODAY  is  supervised  by  Mrs. 
Joan  Crook  of  the  Independent’s 
women’s  department,  who  holds 
weekly  meetings  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  staff  to  critique  past  issues 
and  plan  those  upcoming. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Pin¬ 
ellas  County  school  system,  the 
Independent  introduced  the  new 
section  by  distributing  more  than 
25,000  complimentary  copies  to 
junior  high,  senior  high  and 
college  students. 

H-M  Appoiutuieut 

Raymond  A.  Johnson  has  been 
elected  by  Hickey-Mitchell  Com¬ 
pany  as  resident  vicepresident 
for  the  Northeastern  states.  He 
fills  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
death  of  T.  Garwood  Gilbert. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Jamen- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal.  He 
resigned  in  December,  1958  to 
become  sales  representative  for 
H'ck'»v-M'*''’hpn. 


the  ivorld 
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GETTING  CYPRUS  STORY — Russell  Peden,  covering  the  Cyprus  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  Canadian  Press,  gets  a  front-line  interview.  He  talks  with 
Lieut.  Leo  Noiles,  of  Springhill,  N.  S.,  atop  a  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 
armored  scout  car  near  St.  Hilarion  Castle,  scene  of  skirmishing  between 
Cypriots  of  Greek  and  Turkish  nationality. 


Big  Centennial 
Edition  Packed 
In  Plastic  Bags 

Inserting  30,000  copies  of  the 
304-page  Hamilton  Centennial 
Edition  of  the  Waikato  Times 
(New  Zealand)  into  plastic  bags 
kept  teams  of  workers  busy  for 
two  weeks. 

One  man  worked  for  10  days 
sealing  the  bags  on  a  machine 
brought  into  the  newspaper 
plant  from  Transparent  Pack¬ 
ing  Company.  More  than  1,000 


pounds  of  polythene  wrapping 
was  consumed. 

P.  V.  Harkness,  managing 
director,  told  E&P  the  supple¬ 
ment  was  the  largest  newspaper 
ever  printed  in  New  Zealand. 
It  was  produced  over  a  period 
of  four  weeks  on  a  new  $300,- 
000  Hoe  &  Crabtree  press.  A 
grade  of  super-newsprint  made 
at  Burnie  Mills  in  Tasmania  was 
chosen  and  it  required  a  custom- 
made  ink  to  avoid  smudging 
and  offset  markings. 

In  the  editorial  production, 
seven  staffers  turned  out  his¬ 
torical  stories  for  the  11  sec¬ 
tions.  One  photographer  took 
800  pictures. 

• 

Gravure  Magazine 

Omaha 

The  23-year-old  Magazine  of 
the  Midlands  is  being  converted 
from  a  black-and-white  section 
to  a  colorgravure  supplement  in 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  be¬ 
ginning  Oct.  4.  It  will  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  SUNDAY  locally- 
edited  group. 


Half-Price  Offer 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  celebrated  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  “new”  Sunday  edition 
Sept.  27  by  cutting  the  news¬ 
stand  price  in  half — to  15  cents. 

EDITOR  at  PU 


London 

Lord  Thomson  told  newsdeal¬ 
ers  here  recently  that  the  Surf- 
day  Times  will  be  printed  on 
lighter-weight  newsprint  so  it 
may  have  more  pages  without 
increasing  its  weight  and  bulk. 
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We  put  the  strength 
of  steel  into  truck  tires 


...and  into  rigid  plastics, tool 


# GENERAL  At  General  Tire,  making 

H  things  better  is  a  way  of  life. 

When  it  comes  to  truck 
tires,  nothing  compares  to 
General’s  all-new  Dual 
Super-G.  Its  unique  steel  belted  construction  stabi¬ 
lizes  the  tread,  reduces  tire  drag.  Result;  great  fuel 
savings  over  the  road.  New  radial  cords  of  super- 
Nygen  give  increased  carcass  strength -for  more 
original  miles,  more  recap  miles.  It  all  adds  up  to 
important  cost  savings  for  truckers  who  roll  with 
General  Dual  Super-G. 

Stronirforms^mean  shaped  streni^h. 

In  a  thousand  fields.  General  Tire’s  inventiveness 
helps  make  products  better,  for  less.  Truck  panels- 
motor  parts,  football  helmets  or  patio  roofing -are 
examples  of  modern  technology  in  rigid  and  rein¬ 
forced  plastics.  General  Tire  calls  them  Strongforms. 
We  make  them  many  ways:  glass  fibers,  injection 
and  compression  molding,  vacuum  forming,  vinyl-to- 
metal  sheeting-and  in  every  way  we  offer  unmatched 
experience,  talent,  and  production  capability.  New 
ideas  come  fast  to  our  10,242  scientists  and  engineers. 
Our  next  may  be  the  one  you  need  most. 


Worldwide  creative  capability  like  this  serves  the 
public,  industry  and  ((overnnient.  In  Rubber.  Aero¬ 
space.  Chemicals.  Plastics.  Sportins^  goods.  Metals. 
In  Radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY.  AKRON.  OHIO 


Americans  now  make  more  than  1 1  million  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  colls  o  doy.  To  handle  such  volume,  the  Bell  System  is 
constantly  adding  new  microwave  systems  and  coaxial  cable  net¬ 
works  throughout  the  U.  S.  At  Western  Electric  plants  across  the 
notion,  much  of  the  new  and  improved  transmission  equipment 
needed  for  these  telephone  highways  is  produced  —  to  exceed¬ 
ingly  high  Bell  System  standards,  at  low  cost.  And,  in  the  field. 
Western  Electric  experts  ore  on  the  job,  working  with  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  engineers  and  outside  specialists  in  building  new  facilities. 
175-foot  relay  tower  (1)  is  in  process  of  construction  at  a  site 
near  Mt.  Royal,  New  Jersey.  This  TD-2  microwave  relay  station 


and  hundreds  of  others  across  the  country  carry  a  good  part  of 
America’s  telephone  calls  and  television  programs.  The  actual 
operation  of  this  network  is  the  job  of  Western  Electric's  team¬ 
mates,  the  Bell  telephone  operating  companies. 

Bell  System  teamwork  (2)  results  in  ever-better  communica¬ 
tions  products  to  meet  America's  growing  telephone  needs.  Bell 
Lobs  cable  designer  Larry  Rackson,  left,  and  Western  Electric 
engineer  Eugene  Hornor  check  one  of  the  coaxial  units  in  a 
sample  length  of  Coax-20  cable.  This  new  product  of  Western 
Electric's  Baltimore  plant  can  carry  up  to  32,400  two-way  conver¬ 
sations— almost  three  times  as  many  as  regular  coaxial  cable. 


1 

More  long  distance  telephone  highways 
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to  crisscross  the  United  States 


Automatic  folding  (3)  of  copper  sheets  for  coaxial  tube  units 
is  done  on  this  precision  machine  fixture.  Each  of  the  resulting 
coaxial  tubes  is  capable  of  handling  1,860  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time. 

High  in  the  Rockies  (4),  contractors  use  a  helicopter  to  carry 
materials  to  mountain-top  sites  where  Western  Electric  crews 
will  install  and  test  out  microwave  radio-relay  equipment. 
Precision  testing  (5)  is  carried  out  on  all  Western  Electric- 
made  microwave  equipment.  Gerry  Kane  of  W.E.'s  Merrimack 


Valley  Works  performs  an  electrical  test  here.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  tests  are  carried  out  to  ensure  24-hour-a-day  reliability  of 
the  unmanned  microwave  equipment  used  to  tronsmit  telephone 
and  television  signols. 

Editors:  Free  8"  x  10"  glossies  and  more  information  on 
microwave  systems  and  coaxial  cable  networks  ore  avail¬ 
able  for  your  use.  Write  Western  Electric,  Room  16,  195 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10007. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  bell  system 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  has 
achieved  the  highest  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  its  history.  As  of  June  30, 
1964.  the  average  paid  circulation 
*d  the  paper  stood  at  53.90.S  sub- 

»cril>ers. 


When  the  tour-day  National  Shoe 
Fair  opens  in  Chicago  Oct.  11, 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS  plans  to  have 
its  full  complement  of  editors  and 
renortc-rs  on  the  scene  to  record  the 
events.  Richard  Cohen,  editor,  will 
direct  the  coverage  which  will  be 
handled  by  members  of  Fairchild’s 
Chicago  bureau:  New  York  staf¬ 
fers,  Vivian  Infantino  (fashion  edi¬ 
tor),  Charb*s  Silversmith  and  Adele 
Weiland;  Ron  Williams,  St.  Louis 
bureau  chief,  and  Bob  Barrett,  head 
of  Fairchild’s  Milwaukee  bureau. 


Tile  Oct.  16  issue  of  MEN'.''  WEAR 
Magazine  will  be  the  largest  issue 
of  the  magazine  ever  published  in 
terms  of  advertising  dollar  volume. 
The  first  nine  months  and  the  first 
ten  months  of  1%4  will  also  wind 
up  as  the  biggest  dollar  volume 
periods  in  the  magazine's  74  years 
of  publishing. 


New  correspondents  who  have  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  the  Fairchild 
News  Service  worldwide  network  in¬ 
clude:  Mrs.  Vivian  Preston  in  -Ak¬ 
ron,  O.;  Mrs.  Jean  Nance  in 
Kokomo,  Ind.:  Mr.  J.  L.  Fredericks 
in  Ell  Paso,  Tex.  They  will  represent 
all  of  the  Fairchild  papers  in  their 
areas. 


Colin  Chapman,  Fairchild  news  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
was  in  New  York  last  week  on  a 
business  trip.  He  spent  a  day  in 
E'airchild’s  New  York  headquarters, 
conferring  with  various  department 
heads  and  editors. 


E'airchild’s  New  England  news  di¬ 
rector,  Howard  Rains,  appeared  last 
month  as  guest  commentator  on 
Boston  radio  station,  WEEI,  on  the 
station’s  business-financial  news  pro¬ 
gram.  His  discussion  was  an  objec¬ 
tive,  two-sided  look  at  the  New 
Elngland  economy. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PaMlikart  of 

Doil,  Nowt  RKord.  Womon'i  Woor  Doily, 
Homo  Fumisbings  Doily,  Footwoor  Nowi, 
Supormorliot  Nowi,  Drug  Nowi  Woolily, 
Mon't  Woor  Elocironic  Nows,  Books, 
Motolworking  Nows,  Diroctorios. 
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Murray 

3  Executive  Clianpes 
On  Chew  Newspapers 

General  management  changes 
at  two  of  its  four  southwestern 
Ohio  newspapers  were  made  re- 
centl.v  by  N.  J.  Lawler,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Chew  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Frank  R.  Myers,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Piqua 
Daily  Call  since  1951,  moved  to 
general  manager  of  the  MnldU- 
town  Journal. 

Succeeding  him  at  Piqua  is 
Paul  E.  Murray,  a  37-year  vet¬ 
eran  with  the  newspaper  and 
its  executive  editor  since  1957. 

Also  announced  at  Piqua  was 
the  promotion  of  News  Editor 
Thomas  \V.  Barnett  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Mr.  Myers  is  the  son  of  E.  S. 
Myers,  retired  publisher  of  the 
Middletown  Journal  and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  S.  Myers, 
founder  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  Murray  started  as  a 
sports  writer  with  the  Daily 
Call  in  1927.  In  recent  years  he 
organized  and  conducted  a  high 
school  journalism  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Chew  Newspapers  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Xenia  Daily  Gazette 
and  the  Franklin  Chronicle,  a 
weekly. 

♦  •  • 

Phil  Jordan  —  reporter, 

Hollywood  (Calif.)  C  it  izen- 
News,  assigned  to  city  hall  beat 
in  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Susan  M.  Lewis  —  from  re¬ 
porter,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times, 

to  roving  reporter,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  re¬ 
placing  Oliver  Williams  — 
studying  at  the  North  Carolina 
graduate  school. 

«  *  * 

Ruth  Hemmert  Voss,  for¬ 
merly  school  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  —  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  Junior  Prom  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Michael  J.  Maloney,  former 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  political 
w'riter  —  to  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Gordon  H.  Scherer, 
Republican  chairman. 

wo* 

WiLUAM  E.  King,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald  —  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southern  Circulation 
Managers’  Association. 


Ben  James  —  fiom  manag¬ 
ing  editor’s  aide  to  manager  of 
personnel  department,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

*  0  0 

Nancy  Beals  Wolfe,  former 
assistant  state  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  — 
to  public  information  secretary 
to  the  Montpelier,  Vt.,  School 
Commissioners. 

Donald  T.  Moore,  former 
photo  editor  of  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle  -  Telegram  — 
named  an  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  public  relations  at  the 
American  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

*  «  « 

Conrad  Staes,  editor  of  Val¬ 
ley  Publications  —  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  Vaji  Nuys  (Calif.) 
Neivs. 

WWW 

Al  Gorisek  —  from  news 
editor  of  the  Chagrin  Valley 
(Ohio)  Herald,  to  (Cleveland) 
Plain  Dealer. 

,  *  ♦  ♦ 

Murray  Seeger  —  from  edi¬ 
torial  research  director  of  KYW, 
radio  and  television,  Cleveland, 
to  New  York  Times. 

0  *  * 

Robhit  Daniels — from  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Ohio)  Sentinel-Trib¬ 
une,  to  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer. 

WWW 

Dorman  W.  Burley  —  from 
production  manager  to  general 
manager  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Evening  Item. 

WWW 

WiLUAM  Gundekson,  AsWond 
(Wis.)  Press  —  new  president 
of  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

WWW 

Ray  R.  Herst  —  now  city 
editor  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  Telegraph. 

WWW 

Robert  A.  Morse — from  pro¬ 
motion-employment  manager  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  to  manager  of  the  Muske¬ 
gon  (Mich.)  Chronicle. 

WWW 

Lawrence  F.  Siciliano,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager.  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald. 

WWW 

Roy  Schoffner,  editor  of  the 
Enterprise  (Ala.)  Ledger  — 
elected  to  City  Council. 

WWW 

William  D.  Schlemmer  — 
from  city  editor  to  assistant 
news  editor,  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal;  Bruce  McIntyre 
—  promoted  to  city  editor;  Dan 


Warner  —  from  City  Hall  beat 
to  assistant  city  editor. 

WWW 

Ann  Tyner  Brooks  —  named 
fann,  ranch  and  garden  editor 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph.  Stephens 
Williams  —  police  beat;  Sue 
Loewi  NSOiiN  —  conventions. 

WWW 

Joseph  Deitch — from  public 
information  officer.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  to 
publications  director,  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

WWW 

Harry  Halliwell — to  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  succeeding  David  Grenier 
—  now  with  the  World  Bank  in 
Washington. 

WWW 

Eugene  Carrigan,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  —  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Midwest  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn. 

WWW 

Jack  K.  Holley  —  promoted 
to  entertainment  editor  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

WWW 

Jean  Cameron,  formerly 
fashion  editor  of  Chicago’s 
American  —  to  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Edward  H.  Weiss  Co. 

*  *  ♦ 

Edward  H.  Murphy  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manager 
of  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  succeeding  the  late 
Carl  Bieske. 

«  *  « 

Larry  Miller  —  from  chief 
of  the  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  bureau 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  to  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association. 

WWW 

Delbert  Horst  —  from  re¬ 
porter,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News-Register,  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  Weirton  Steel  Corp. 

WWW 

Charlotte  P.  Groshell,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Snoqualmie 
Valley  Record,  Washington — ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  U.S.  Board  of 
Parole. 

WWW 

Ray  Herst,  editor  of  Leisure¬ 
time  section  since  February — 
now  city  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  succeeding  Robin  Tib¬ 
betts,  who  resigned. 

♦  *  * 

Britt  Martin — from  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  staff  to 
the  information  staff  of  Texas 
A&M  University. 

WWW 

Pat  Carney,  business  writer 
transferred  from  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province  to  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun. 


Myers 
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New  York  Times 
Names  Rothman 
Editor  of  Index 

The  appointment  of  John 
Kothman  as  editor  of  the  New 
York  Index  was  made  Oct.  1. 

The  Index,  published  since 
1!U8,  summarizes  the  day-by¬ 
day  history  of  the  world  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  New  York  Timen. 

Mr.  Rothman  succeeds  Joseph 
C.  (Jephart,  editor  of  the  Index 
for  21  years.  Mr.  Gephart,  who 
is  retiring  from  the  Times,  will 
1h‘  a  special  consultant  to  the 
Index. 

.Mr.  Rothman  has  been  with 
the  Index  since  1946,  and  has 
been  assistant  editor  since  1950. 
Horn  in  1924  in  Berlin,  he  came 
to  the  U.S.  in  1939.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  in 
U.S.  military  intelligence  in 
Europe.  He  earned  a  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  Universitv'  in 
1955. 

.Mr.  Gephait’s  main  responsi¬ 
bility  now'  will  be  in  connection 
with  editing  and  publication  of 
the  Index  for  1905-12.  When 
this  project  is  completed,  the 
Index  will  provide  a  continuous 
reference  to  the  news  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Times  from  its 
founding  in  1851  to  the  present. 

Under  Mr.  Gephart’s  editor¬ 
ship,  the  Index  changed  from 
a  monthly  to  semi-monthly  and 
annual  publication,  and  circula¬ 
tion  almost  doubled  to  2,800  an¬ 
nual  subscribers. 

Mr.  Gephart  has  spent  his 
entire  working  life  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  After  graduation 
from  Columbia  College  in  1925 
he  joined  the  Times  as  a  copy- 
reader.  He  became  editor  of  the 
Index  in  1943. 

if  if. 

Edward  P.  Bligh,  Jersey  City 
reporter  for  the  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  —  to 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smullen,  former  editor  of 
the  Netcong  (N.  J.)  News- 
Letuler,  to  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
as  a  copy  editor.  Other  addi¬ 
tions  to  Hudson  Dispatch  news 
staff:  William  Slossar,  Joseph 
Murphy,  reporters,  and  Ru¬ 
dolph  Matias,  formerly  with 
El  Diario  in  New  York. 

*  ♦  * 

Don,  Pond,  former  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  —  to  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Mark  —  from  copy 
editor,  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Rec- 
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ord,  to  the  New  York  News  copy 
desk. 

*  *  * 

Jackson  B.  Skog,  formerly 
administrative  assistant  —  ap- 
l)ointed  business  manager  of  the 
Green  Hay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 
John  Yoxinger  —  advanced  to 
director  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Robert  A.  De  Grave — 
named  classified  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  Harold 
Goodsciiild,  who  remains  in  an 
administrative  capacity. 

«  *  * 

Fay  V.  Sands — from  the 
Columbtis  (O.)  Star  to  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  public  service 
department. 

*  *  * 

Mack  Wampler  —  from  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  to  the 

Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
as  managing  editor,  succeeding 
Herbert  Hale,  named  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  Janet  W(X)d- 
ARD — appointed  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  News, 

replacing  Mrs.  Douglas  Lock- 
wood,  who  resigned  to  move  to 
Florida.  Francis  Hill  —  now 
city  editor,  leplacing  JoE  Cis¬ 
neros,  who  moved  to  Mount 
Clemens. 

*  *  * 

Les  Ironsides — from  editor  of 
the  South  Side  Mirror  at  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alta,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Van¬ 
couver. 

*  *  * 

Edward  L.  Ways — from  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Rfade  city  desk  staff 
to  the  Toledo  Commission  of 
Publicity  and  Efficiency  as  .sec¬ 
retary,  at  $10,248  a  year. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Pike — promoted 
to  city  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  succeeding 
Stanley  J.  Zabroski,  now  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the 
Connecticut  Republican  Party. 
C.  Richard  Eckel,  on  the  staff 
since  1957 — now  assistant  C.E. 

«  «  « 

Peter  H.  Feriola,  former  re¬ 
porter,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier — named  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  at  salary  of  $8,000. 

*  *  if 

William  R.  Cox,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union — to  Frito-Lay  Inc.,  Dal- 
l;'.s,  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Leroy  E.  Paltrowitz,  adver¬ 
tising  director  —  promoted  to 
business  manager,  and  Thomas 
E.  Purcell,  composing  room 
foreman  —  named  production 
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manager,  at  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times. 

*  *  « 

Jon  Newman,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  — 
named  U.S.  Attorney  for  Con¬ 
necticut. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  Pease — retired  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Ilangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News,  after  24  years  in 
the  post. 

*  *  * 

Albert  H.  Minor — from  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  to  chief  copy 
editor  at  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News.  Frank  C.  Starkey 
— named  makeup  editor;  Leo 
Stutzin — telegraph  editor;  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Fishburn,  a.ssistant  city 
editor. 

«  «  « 

Craig  L.  Pritchard — named 
sports  information  director  at 
the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  succeeding  John  Enos — 
now  sports  editor  of  the  Glou¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Times. 

*  * 

Jim  Amanna — to  the  Jersey 
City  bureau  of  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  Union  City,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Gosselin,  Somerset 
Reporter,  Skowhegan  —  elected 
president  of  the  Maine  Press 
Association. 

«  «  ♦ 

Allen  M.  Widem,  theatre  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  since  195(1 — given  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  for  radio 
and  television.  Tony  Devenport, 
radio-tv  editor  for  eight  years — 
assigned  to  the  city  desk. 

*  * 

Robert  Manning,  formerly 
Assistant  Secertary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  —  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Atlantic 
Monthly.  During  news  career  he 
worked  for  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  the  Associated 
Press  and  Time  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Reichley,  a  for¬ 
mer  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  re¬ 
porter — now  director  of  public 


relations  at  Culver  Military 
Academy,  Indiana. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  E.  Ti'RNER  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  staff — an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Literature 
degree  from  Mary  Hardin-Bay- 
lor  College  as  “the  best  Metho- 
di-st  friend  Bapti.sts  have  in 
Texas.” 

*  *  * 

J.  Walter  Johnson  Jr. — 
from  the  AP  staff  at  Mobile, 
Ala.  to  city  editor  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald. 
Charles  Cates,  formerly  with 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  news¬ 
papers — named  city  editor  of  the 
Herald  for  York. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gerald  D.  Palmer,  a  formei' 
police  reporter  on  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard — named 
assistant  to  the  director  of  news 
at  Roosevelt  University,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

*  *  * 

Lyle  Hicks — from  classified 
advertising  department  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash. 

»  *  * 

Richard  M.  Stapleton,  for¬ 
merly  on  editorial  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times — news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Radio  Station  WNOS, 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Pail  K.  McCann — resigned 
as  telegraph  editor  of  the 
.Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal  to  liecome  assistant  director 
of  the  division  of  publicity, 
Maine  State  Development  Com¬ 
mission. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Birmingham,  sports 
editor.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier  —  president, 
Connecticut  Sports  Writers  Al¬ 
liance. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Brusie,  formerly 
on  sports  staff,  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle  and  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register — named  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  athletic  in¬ 
formation  at  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Most  newspapermen  say  they  know  about  our 
organization  when  they  write  us,  or  when  we 
meet  them  for  the  first  time. 

We  appreciate  this  kind  of  acceptance.  In  thirty- 
six  years  devoted  to  this  business,  we’ve  traveled  the 
country  over,  many  times.  We  try  to  do  an  honest  and 
dignified  job  for  buyer,  seller  and  the  publishing 
industry. 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOaATES,  Inc. 

>lm«rira’s  Market  Place  for 
Daily  Netespapers 

NEW  YORK .  270  Park  Avenue  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 

WASHINGTON  ....  1730  K  Street  N.  W.  FEderal  3-8390 
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Jack  Me  A  luster,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Tinu’s  West¬ 
ern  edition  staff — now  assistant 
circulation  manasrer,  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Preim. 

♦  *  * 

Jerky  Scott  —  advanced  to 
circulation  manager,  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  PreKs-Courier. 

*  «  « 

Alan  R.  Miller,  formerly  on 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
staff,  has  joined  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  staff  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  University  secretary. 

• 

West  man  INamed  GM 
Of  Evening?  Tel^xam 

SfPERIOR,  Wis. 
Roy  H.  Westman  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Evening  Telegram,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Morgan  Murphy, 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Evening  Telegram  Company. 

Mr.  Westman,  who  had  been 
general  manager  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  (Minn.)  Mesabi  Daily 
News,  a  Telegram  affiliate,  was 
employed  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Telegram  from 
1939  to  1943  when  he  left  for 
service  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the 
Mesabi  Daily  News  for  18  years. 

• 

Youth  Corps  Aide 

Denver 

Jack  Howard,  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter, 
launched  the  $150,000,000  U.  S. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  here  in  sessions  with  a  na¬ 
tional  gathering  of  U.  S.  Labor 
Department  officials.  Now  act¬ 
ing  director  of  this  division  of 
the  Youth  Opportunities  Act, 
Mr.  Howard  has  been  special 
assistant  to  Undersecretary  of 
Labor  John  F.  Henning. 

AUSTRALIA'S; 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keop  In  touch  with  mnrketlnp. 
advortisini,  sublithins  and  sraphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PubUthtd  fartmightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

Corner  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


Reporter  Slain 

Dallas 

The  mysterious  death  of  James 
F.  Koethe,  30-year-old  Times 
Herald  reporter,  was  marked  as 
“homicide”  on  the  police  blotter 
after  an  investigation.  The  re¬ 
porter’s  body  was  found  under  a 
blanket  in  the  bedroom  of  his 
apartment  here.  Police  .said  there 
were  indications  that  a  party 
had  lieen  held  there  and  the 
apartment  had  been  ransackecl. 
They  found  Mr.  Koethe’s  car  10 
blocks  away. 

• 

Obituary 

.Matthew  .4.  Hackett,  50,  a 
copy  editor  on  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record;  Sept.  16. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Frank  S.  Brezina,  54,  adver¬ 
tising  .salesman  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  Sept.  7. 

*  «  « 

H.  O.  Davis,  87,  an  early 
Hearst  newspapers  executive 
and  movie  producer;  Sept.  3. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Leon  Walter,  65,  retired 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
copy  editor;  recently. 

«  ♦  « 

Ja.mes  McClay  Jr.,  46,  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  for  the 
Waterville  (Me.)  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel  since  1935;  Sept.  14. 

*  ♦  * 

Frank  Irvin,  46,  publisher  of 
the  Green shurg  (Pa.)  Tribvne- 
Revieie;  Sept.  13. 

*  «  * 

Harold  R.  Gerace,  53,  auto¬ 
motive  editor  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal;  Sept.  11. 

*  «  « 

Frank  B.  Pai’LY,  79,  former 
editor  of  the  Middletown  (Ohio) 
Journal;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Meany,  60,  sports  writer 
and  more  recently  promotion 
director  for  the  New  York  Mets; 
Sept.  11. 

*  *  * 

Chapman  H.  Hyams  III,  65, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
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New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune;  Sept.  12. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Bell,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Los  Angeles  AP  bu¬ 
reau;  Sept.  12. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frank  Gillett,  former  .sports 
writer  for  the  Arcadia  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  Sept.  8. 

»  «  * 

Louis  W.  Raczkowski,  50,  a 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour- 
nal-American  jihotograjiher  for 
22  years;  Sept.  13. 

«  *  « 

Paul  W.  Kiesek,  71,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  and  more  recently  public 
relations  director  of  the  Dana 
Corp. ;  Sept.  7. 

*  *  * 

Ray.moni)  J.  Cuise,  60,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  New.spaper 
Agency  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Aug.  31. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Earl  Robinson,  71, 
for  44  years  a  memlier  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff;  recently. 

♦  *  « 

Charles  B.  Hinkle,  71,  re¬ 
tired  Lima  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
advertising  director;  recently. 

«  4c  ♦ 

Homer  V.  Hogan,  78,  formerly 
an  editor  of  the  Chieago  Herald- 
Examiner;  Aug.  30. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  E.  Beheller,  45,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Times;  Sept.  7. 

«  *  « 

Cleo  j.  Williams,  48,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Muskcgoyi  (Mich.) 
Chronicle;  Sept.  3. 

*  *  * 

Levi  Wikid,  87,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Daily  Courier  for  38  years; 
Sept.  5. 

«  «  * 

Clarence  F.  Byrns,  70,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 
Times  Record;  Sept.  22. 

«  «  ♦ 

Helen  Nolan  Neil,  58,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union  and  onetime  director  of 
information  for  the  New  York 
State  War  Council  during  World 
War  II  and  later  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  in  Washington,  England 
and  Germany;  Sept.  1.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Edward  J.  Neil, 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
AP. 

♦  «  * 

Richard  Attridge,  56,  one¬ 
time  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
reporter  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
Sept.  23. 


Edwin  H.  Ford,  73,  a  teache  • 
at  the  University  of  Minnesot: 
School  of  Journalism  for  27 

years;  recently. 

*  ♦  * 

Jambs  L.  Stack,  68,  publishe 
of  the  Colfax  (Wash.)  Dailr 
Bulletin,  1934-64;  Sept.  16. 

*  «  « 

Sti'art  W.  Welch,  54,  mem- 
Iter  of  a  Pacific  Northwe.st  news 
paper  family;  Sept.  25.  He  had 
worked  for  the  Tacoma  New.- 
Tribune,  San  Francisco  Chroii- 
icle  and  San  Francisco  News 
Call-Bulletin. 

4c  ♦  * 

Sam  Jeffrey  Boal,  51,  editor 
of  the  Diner’s  Club  Magazine; 
former  newspaperman  (New 
York  Mirror,  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  New  York  Post)  ; 

Sept.  28. 

♦  » 

Edward  Easton  Jr.,  57,  cojiy 
editor  on  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  <fe  Sun;  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  and  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild;  Sept.  28. 

♦  *  * 

Charles  G.  Givens,  65,  for- 
mei  newspaperman  in  Detroit, 
New  Orleans  and  Chicago,  and 
novelist;  Sept.  27. 

4t  *  * 

Robert  A.  French,  83,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Troy  (0.) 
Daily  News;  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade  for 
24  years;  Sept.  24. 

Homer  L.  Brady,  68,  retired 
Ohio  newspaperman  (Bowling 
Green  Sentinel  -  T ribune  and 
Sandusky  Register) ;  Sept.  19. 

*  4c  4c 

Howard  J.  Kaufman,  71, 
longtime  member  of  the  East 
Liverpool  (O.)  Review  staff; 
Sept.  16. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frank  B.  Pauly,  79,  former 
editor-manager  of  the  Middle- 
town  (O.)  Journal;  Sept.  16. 

*  it  * 

Herman  Kissel,  50,  a  former 
theater  critic  for  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen  and  editor  of  the 
Grove  City  Record;  Sept.  22. 

«  *  « 

Edward  A.  M.  Foley,  55,  re¬ 
porter  and  rewriteman  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  for 
14  years;  Sept.  20. 

o 

AP  Assignments 

Dave  Harrison,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  AP  staff 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Ohio  University  and 
worked  for  the  Athens  (Ohio) 
Messenger  before  joining  AP  in 
1957.  In  Albany  he  succeeds 
Charles  Storer,  transferred  to 
the  AP  World  Service  Desk  in 
New  York. 
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Styrofoam^earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.” 

Stjrrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  polystyrene  expanded  plastic  foam  made 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only  Dow  makes 
Styrofoam  brand  insulation  and  buoyancy  billets! 
So  it  always  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 


also  apply  to  Styrofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 
marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 
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PROMOTION 

Paper  and  Public 
Meet  at  the  Fair 

By  Georjje  Wilt 


State  and  county  fairs  have 
provided  a  good,  relaxed  setting 
for  many  newspapers  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  their 
readers,  and  vice  versa.  To  carry 
this  thinking  a  little  further,  it’s 
not  surprising  that  the  biggest 
paper  of  them  all,  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  the  only  new’s- 
paper-sponsored  exhibit  at  the 
biggest  fair  of  all,  the  19()4  New 
York  World’s  Fair. 

At  the  News’  exhibit  in  the 
Hall  of  Education  fair  visitors 
get  to  see  exhibits  of  the  current 
day’s  newspaper,  original  prints 
of  the  paper’s  prize-winning 
news  photographs,  and  original 
drawings  of  comic  strips.  The 
pieee  de  resistanee,  however, 
gets  visitors  to  participate 
through  the  News’  public  opinion 
poll.  Four  Shoup  voting  ma¬ 
chines,  attended  by  uniformed 
girls,  tabulate  the  votes  of  Fair 
visitors  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  changed  fre¬ 
quently.  A  two-column  Ijox  in 
the  News  each  day  reports  a 
summary  tally  of  balloting. 

Questions  currently  asked  in 
the  Public  Opinion  Poll  are: 
(1.)  My  choice  for  President 
and  Vice  President;  (2.)  Which 
do  you  consider  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  issues  that  will  face  us  in 
the  next  four  years?  (check  two) 
— civil  rights,  communism,  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  national  defense, 
crime  and  delinquency,  unem¬ 
ployment,  inflation;  (3.)  Should 
juvenile  offenders  involved  in 
serious  crimes  be  shielded  from 
publicity;  and  (4)  Whom  do 
you  orefer  for  U.S.  Senator 
from  New  York? 

A  poster  in  the  News’  booth 
reports  that  “of  the  23  scien¬ 
tific  polls  taken  by  tbe  News, 
we’ve  been  right  20  times!’’ 

Fair  Guide  Published 

At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair, 
a  record  number — more  than  58,- 
000 — copies  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Fair  Guide 
were  given  to  Fair  visitors  last 
month.  The  State  Fair  Guide  is 
a  four-page  tabloid  containing  a 
schedule  of  State  Fair  events,  a 
fairgrounds  map,  and  details  of 
information  about  the  Star  and 
Tribune’s  Information  Center 
and  its  services.  Also  included 
are  features  and  pictures  of  the 
newsmen  making  personal  ap¬ 
pearances  at  the  Center. 

The  Information  is  a  carousel¬ 


shaped  structure,  and  including 
the  sign  on  its  roof,  stands  about 
three  stories  high.  Inside  the 
building,  39  members  of  the  .staff 
of  the  Star  and  Tribune  took 
turns  meeting,  greeting  and 
chatting  with  visitors.  A  photo 
exhibit  show’ed  photographs  of 
world  leaders  and  personalities 
taken  by  the  newspapers’  pho¬ 
tographers. 

In  addition  to  the  tabloid  Fair 
Guides,  40,000  county  identifica¬ 
tion  tags  were  distributed  from 
the  center.  Nearly  2,000  fair- 
goers  made  use  of  a  message 
center  lx)ard  located  at  the 
lK)oth.  The  information  booth 
was  located  strategically  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  grandstand 
ramp. 

«  ♦  « 

LETTERS— The  New  York 
Times  made  capital  use  of  repro¬ 
ductions  of  five  letters  in  a  testi¬ 
monial  for  advertising  in  its 
Sunday  Magazine.  The  letters 
were  stapled  between  two  covers. 
Tbe  front  cover  reproduced  a 
bottle  of  “Jade  East  men’s 
cologne.”  Copy  read:  “After 
Swank,  Inc.,  introduced  its  Jade 


East  men’s  toiletries  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  .  .  .” 

The  first  letter  was  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  note  from  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  wrote  to  Swank.  The 
second,  a  note  from  the  vice- 
president  of  a  store  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  sales  manager  for  Swank. 
The  third,  an  intra-company 
letter  from  a  Philadelphia  sales¬ 
man  for  Swank  to  his  head¬ 
quarters.  Next,  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ad  director  to  the  sales 
manager.  Then,  from  Swank’s 
president  to  the  company’s  ad 
agency.  Finally,  the  ad  manager 
of  Swank  wrote  a  “sweet  smell 
of  success”  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times.  The  back  cover 
story  .summarized  the  sales  suc¬ 
cess  the  ad  campaign  had 
generated.  A  sweet,  simple,  un¬ 
complicated  and  highly  direct 
advertising  promotion. 

*  «  « 

J-COURSE— 18  Boy  Scouts 
have  completed  a  journalism 
course  taught  by  personnel  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 
Those  completing  the  course  will 
turn  in  six  stories  to  News  Man¬ 
aging  editor  Perry  Morgan. 
Based  on  these  stories,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  will  recommend  the  students 
he  thinks  desej  ving  of  the  Scout 
journalism  merit  bade.  Other 
News  personnel  assisting  in  the 
course  were  city  editor  John 
Ginn,  copy  editor  Jerry  Reece, 
and  sports  writer  Max  Muhle- 
man. 

♦  *  * 

CENTERS — Jim  Stower,  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  supervisor 


at  the  Detroit  News,  has  just 
completed  production  of  a  76- 
page  booklet,  detailing  Shopping 
Centers  in  the  Detroit  Area.  The 
Iwoklet  contains  data  for  62 
shopping  centers,  and  lists 
owners,  architects,  costs,  status, 
and  complex  of  each.  The  pul>- 
lication  was  prepared  by  the 
Detroit  Regional  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  News,  under  the 
direction  of  Alan  L.  Gould,  re¬ 
search  manager,  and  promotion 
manager  Bob  Reese.  The  back  of 
the  Iwok  features  a  color  map 
pinpointing  locations  of  sho])- 
ping  centers.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  at  $2  each  from  the  Detroit 
News. 

*  *  HP 

GATEFOLD  —  N  e  w  s  d  a  y. 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  daily, 
summarized  major  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  paper  made  during 
the  past  year  in  a  two-color, 
six-page  gatefold  brochure, 
“This  Is  New’.sday  Today,”  dis¬ 
tributed  both  locally  and  na¬ 
tionally  the  week  following  La¬ 
bor  Day. 

“New'sday  today  offers  more 
news  and  features,  more  circula¬ 
tion,  more  advertising  than  ever 
before.  These  improvements  are 
in  keeping  with  the  paper’s 
credo,  as  stated  by  President  and 
Publisher  Hari-y  F.  Guggenheim 
in  a  signed  editorial  shortly 
after  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
publisher. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the 
brochure  were  mailed  w’ith  Mr. 
Guggenheim’s  card  to  Long  Is¬ 
land  public  officials,  business, 
professional  and  cultural  lead¬ 
ers,  publishers  and  editors  of  the 
200  top  U.  S.  dailies,  and  lead¬ 
ing  advertisers  and  agencies. 
Twenty  thousand  copies  were 
distributed  to  subscribers  re¬ 
turning  from  vacation  with  a 
“Welcome  Home”  sticker.  A 
two-page  advertisement  based 
on  the  brochure  was  published 
in  the  full  run  of  Newsday. 
Sixty  thousand  copies  with  a 
special  message  signed  “Your 
Newsday  Carrier”  were  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  carrier  organization 
to  non-subscribers. 

*  «  * 

MOTORIST  AID  —  A  new 
idea,  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
today,  came  out  of  the  Public 
Relations  roundtable  at  the 
Western  NNPA  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  last  week.  James  Smith, 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  indus¬ 
trial  relations  director,  reported 
that  advertising  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment  cars  for  the  San  Diego 
newspapers  are  provided  with 
special  equipment  to  aid  motor¬ 
ists.  Included  are  a  can  of  gaso¬ 
line,  flares,  and  two  types  of 
fire  extinguishers.  The  cars  are 
equipped  with  two-way  radios, 
and  can  ask  for  further  aid  when 
other  needs  are  noted  on  the 
highways. 


AN  ELECTRONIC  TESTER  measuring  a  person's  knowledge  of  historic 
news  happenings  was  part  of  the  Hartford  Courant's  display  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.  Shown  taking  the 
quiz  is  Connecticut  Governor  John  Dempsey,  second  from  left.  Col. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  publisher  of  the  Courant,  is  looking  on  at  the 
left.  Miss  Patricia  Reece,  hostess,  and  Maurice  Cronan  of  the  Courant 
staff  also  watch.  The  governor  got  a  perfect  score.  The  exhibit  high¬ 
lighted  the  Courant's  200th  anniversary. 
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BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 


recorded  in  1962  and  1963,  when  about  3200  persons 
were  killed  or  injured.  The  cost  of  damage  accidents 
has  gone  over  the  $50,000,000  per  year  mark. 

The  news  story  reproduced  above  answers  the  6th 
“W”  and  quotes  a  qualified  source  —  the  engineer 
—  who  stated  that  the  accident  could  have  been 
prevented,  if  a  helper-fireman  had  been  on  the  left 
side  the  “blind”  side  of  the  locomotive.  The  6th 
“W”  is  NEWS  today! 


Complete  coverage  of  a  railroad  accident  today 
must  answer  the  question  — “Was  there  a  locomo¬ 
tive  helper-fireman  in  the  cab?”  Many  trains  are 
being  operated  with  only  the  engineer  in  the  cab 
of  yard  or  road  freight  locomotives.  A  compulsory 
arbitration  award  under  an  act  of  Congress 
forced  the  helper-fireman  out  of  the  cab  in  many 
instances. 


Railroad  accident  rates  are  up  from  the  12  per  day 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


President  Johnson^s 
First  Hundred  Days 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THIS  AWESOME  CHALLENGE:  The 

Hundred  Days  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

By  Michael  Amrine.  Putnam's.  28” 

imires. 

Instant  history  of  an  exciting 
and  challenging  short  period  in 
the  nation’s  life,  rich  with  de¬ 
tail  and  deep  with  penetrating 
analysis,  is  provided  by  Michael 
Amrine,  an  author  who  by  his 
early  training  as  a  journalist  is 
well  qualified  for  such  hour-to- 
hour  reporting. 

Possibly  prophetic  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  political  campaign  is  the 
author’s  comment,  written  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  who  the  opposi¬ 
tion  candidate  would  be: 

“It  appeared  he  (President 
Johnson)  might  not  lie  the  man 
to  lead  a  crusade.  But  in  an 
age  when  crusades  could  be 
wildly  dangerous,  he  might  be 
just  the  man  not  to  lead  a  cru¬ 
sade,  and  even  to  hold  back  the 
dangerous  crusaders.” 

How  It  Was  Done 

How  did  the  author  succeed 
in  recording  thoroughly  the 
events  of  President  Johnson’s 
first  100  days  in  the  White 
House? 

Well,  “This  Awesome  Chal¬ 
lenge”  was  written  literally  on 
the  spot  in  four  months.  Mr. 
Amrine’s  wife,  father-in-law, 
and  six  or  eight  amateur  secre¬ 
taries,  readers  and  news  clip¬ 
pers  were  drafted  into  his  serv¬ 
ice.  He  began  work  Dec.  7  across 
the  street  from  the  White 
House.  (“I  could  be  over  there 
in  four  minutes  with  my  note¬ 
book  and  tape  recorder.”) 

About  40  people  at  the  White 
House  were  interviewed  along 
with  people  in  close  touch  with 
the  President,  including  Sena¬ 
tor  Hubert  Humphrey.  Mr.  Am¬ 
rine  had  written  a  biography  of 
Humphrey  and  had  access  to  his 
diary.  The  author  and  his  staff 
come  out;  Mr.  Amrine  did  not 
night.  (“We  lived  on  pastrami 
sandwiches.”)  The  historian 
knows  how  his  story  is  going  to 
come  out;  Mr.  Amrine  did  not 
know  what  developments  were 
going  to  be. 

It’s  Objective 

Although  he  does  not  have 
the  perspective  of  time,  the  au¬ 
thor  attempts  and  achieves  ob¬ 
jectivity.  "This  is  not  a  cam¬ 
paign  document,  edited  by  the 
White  House,  by  any  means.  It 
deals  extensively,  for  example. 


w^th  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  Mr. 
.4mrine  portrays  the  President: 

“In  him  is  a  strange  blend  of 
emotion  and  sympathy  and 
sleight  of  hand.  Yes,  there  is 
also  vanity,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
is  a  vain  exhibitionist  who  just 
naturally  likes  to  juggle.” 

Incidentally,  Gerald  Siegel, 
vicepresident  and  general  coun¬ 
sel,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
is  listed  among  close  advisers 
of  Mr.  Johnson  outside  the 
White  House. 

The  author  notes  that  Mar>' 
McGrory,  Washington  Star, 
wrote  a  satirical  column  about 
White  Hou.se  Press  Secretary’ 
George  Reedy,  accusing  him  of 
having  “the  gravity  of  a  judge 
about  to  pass  sentence.” 

Meet  the  Author 

Michael  Amrine  was  bom  in 
Council  Grove,  Kas.,  where  his 
father  was  a  newspaper  editor, 
and  at  1(>  he  started  his  own 
news  career  on  the  Emporia 
(Kas.)  Gazette,  whose  famous 
^itor,  William  Allen  White,  let 
him  try  his  hand  at  editorials. 
He  went  to  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item  where  he  covered 
politics  in  the  breakup  of  the 
Huey  Long  regime,  after  which 
he  worked  on  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  and  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 

He  was  assigned  to  reporting 
during  Army  service.  For  the 
last  dozen  years,  he  has  been  a 
science  writer  for  research  agen¬ 
cies  and  scientific  associations 
and  has  written  on  political  and 
.social  issues  for  This  Week,  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Magor 
zine,  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Nation's  Business,  In  the 
first  months  of  the  Truman  Ad¬ 
ministration,  he  covered  the 
White  House  and  he  was  a 
Washington  writer  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  for  several  years. 

In  addition  to  his  “This  Is 
Humphrey”  (Doubleday.  1960), 
he  is  the  author  of  two  novels 
and  “The  Great  Decision:  The 
Secret  History  of  the  Atomic 
Bomb,”  which  was  serialized  in 
newspapers. 

The  complexities  of  maintain¬ 
ing  continunity  in  a  sudden  and 
dramatic  shift  from  one  Presi¬ 
dent  to  another  are  fully  ex¬ 
plored  and  defined  in  Mr.  Am¬ 
rine’s  exciting  and  revealing 
new  book. 


FIRST  COPY  —  Jules  Dubois 
(right)  is  shown  presenting  to 
General  O'Meara,  Chief  of  the 
Caribbean  Command,  the  first 
copy  of  his  latest  book,  "Danger 
Over  Panama."  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  correspondent  attended  the 
commemoration  of  the  50th  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  made  the  presentation. 

Book  On  Publicity 
Has  Helpful  Hints 

PRACTICAL  PUBLICITY:  A  Hand- 
l>ook  for  Public  and  Private 
Workers.  By  Herliert  Jacobs.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill.  Oct.  12.  2C5  patres.  $6.50. 

“Practical  Publicity”  is  a 
thoroughly  detailed,  step-by-step 
account  of  how  to  produce  pub¬ 
licity,  and  how’  to  get  it  into 
newspapers  and  over  other 
media.  The  author  presents  hun¬ 
dreds  of  useful  suggestions 
which  stimulate  scores  of  new 
ideas  for  experienced  publicity 
workers  as  well  as  newcomers. 

Mr.  Jacobs  emphasizes  the 
new  trend  in  periodicals,  espe¬ 
cially  newspapers,  of  “telling  the 
story  before  it  happens,”  and  he 
stresses  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
jecting  publicity  into  the  type  of 
future  story  now  preferred. 
Television  and  radio  are  covered, 
and  sample  publicity  releases  are 
given.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  pictures,  and  unusual  public¬ 
ity  methods,  such  as  the  use  of 
poetry,  blueprints,  and  picket 
signs,  are  outlined. 

The  book  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  publicity  person  being 
close  to  the  planning  center,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  theories  of  publicity, 
and  the  importance  of  a  year- 
round  plan. 

“Practical  Publicity”  will 
serve  as  a  valuable  reference 
book  and  guide  for  volunteer 
publicity  chairmen  of  church 
groups,  clubs,  and  charities,  for 
.state,  city,  and  county  em¬ 
ployees  who  handle  publicity  as 
a  full  or  part-time  job,  and  for 
students  of  journalism. 

Herbert  Jacobs  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  while  serving  in  many 
capacities  —  general  assignment 
reporting,  editorial  writing, 
news  photography,  and  column 
writing.  He  taught  journalism 
on  a  part-time  basis  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  for  14  years 
and  is  currently  a  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmer 

iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iin 

Willi  Frischauer,  Vienna-boi 
and  reared,  but  a  British  sui> 
ject  for  many  years,  gives  a 
fascinating  inside  story  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  pre-war  intrigues  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  his  own  adventures  as 
a  foreign  correspondent  in 
“European  Commuter”  (Mac¬ 
millan.  311  pages.  $5.9o).  This 
is  an  uninhibited  autobiography, 
which  the  author  sub-titled  “The 
Scandalous  Years  of  Willi  Frisc¬ 
hauer,”  and  in  which  he  does 
not  spare  himself  or  his  read¬ 
ers  in  revealing  each  of  his 
.sexual  conquests  and  drinking 
bouts  along  with  his  consider¬ 
able  newspaper  achievements. 

Simma  Holt,  who  covered  the 
Sons  of  Freedom  riots  and  trials 
for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
has  published  a  book  on  the 
subject,  “Terror  in  the  Name 
of  God.” 

Woody  Klein,  who  has  won  a 
half  dozen  important  journalism 
awards  as  a  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  reporter,  is 
the  author  of  “Let  In  the  Sun” 
(Macmillan.  Oct.  19.  $5.95),  the 
story  of  the  life  and  death  of 
a  Harlem  tenement  located  in 
what  is  known  as  the  worst 
block  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Klein’s  l)ook  dramatizes  the 
slum  crisis  in  the  U.  S.  and 
offers  a  10-point  federal  hous¬ 
ing  program  to  wipe  out  the 
slums. 

Maurice  C.  Carroll,  Nciv  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter  who 
covered  the  Jack  Ruby  trial,  is 
the  aiding  author  with  Melvin 
E.  Belli,  the  chief  author  and 
former  chief  counsel  of  Ruby, 
of  “Dallas  Justice:  The  Real 
Story  of  Jack  Ruby  and  His 
Trial”  (David  McKay  Co.  Oct. 
19.  $5.50). 

A  collection  of  cartoons  on 
controversial  subjects  from 
Eisenhower’s  time  to  Johnson’s 
has  been  made  in  “Straight 
Herblock”  (Simon  and  Schuster. 
Oct.  15.  $5.95).  Herbert  Block’s 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  are  distributed 
by  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

Leslie  Rich,  formerly  a  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post  columnist,  and 
his  wife,  Joan,  are  authors  of 
“How  to  Be  a  New  Yorker:  A 
Terrifying  Useful  Guide” 
(Doubleday.  180  pages.  $3.95). 
In  an  amusing  way,  the  talented 
young  couple  explode  many 
myths  and  with  zest  paint  the 
real  New  York  as  an  exciting 
place.  In  every  laugh,  thei'e  is 
a  nugget  of  sound  advice. 
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From  a  letter  to:  Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  President,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  Nevi/  York 

"mR  NEW  STUDY  SPONSORED  BY  THE  SIX 
NEWSPRINT  COMPANIES  IS  ONE  THAT  EVERY 
ADVERTISING  IjllAN  WILL  WANT  TO  TAKE  A 
LOOK  AT  BECAUSE  IT  CASTS  A  BRIGHT  NEW 
LIGHT  ON  THE 'EXPOSURE  OPPORTUNITY’ OF 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING.” 

DICK  JONES 

Vice  President  &  Director  of  Media 
J.  Waiter  Thompson 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
Member  companies,  and  service  representatives  m  the  U.S.: 


ABITIBI  POWER  &  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

Abitibi  Service.  Inc. 

ANGLO-CANADIAN  PULP  &  PAPER  MILLS,  LTD. 

Montmorency  Paper  Company.  Inc. 

DOMTAR  NEWSPRINT,  LTD. 

The  Wright  Co. 


GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

JAMES  MACLAREN  CO.,  LTD. 

Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales.  Ltd. 

MACMILLAN,  BLOEDEL  &  POWELL  RIVER,  LTD. 

Powell  River  Alberni  Sales  Corp. 


PREVIEW  —The  Bureau  of  AdvertisinK  will  pre.sent  the  results  of  this  research  to  advertisers  in  Los  Angeles, 
October  20  /  San  Francisco,  October  21. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

WHAT  THEY  WERE  READING 


By  Rick  Friedman 

In  looking  through  a  week’s 
worth  of  weekly  newspapers 
which  pass  across  our  desk  (ac¬ 
tually  issues  of  both  Sept.  17 
and  Sept.  24  are  included  due 
to  the  distance  some  of  them  are 
mailed) ;  we  were  treated  to  an 
indication  of  what  Grassroots 
America  was  reading  the  last 
few  weeks.  Mainly,  politics  and 
school  news,  including  the  kick¬ 
offs  of  local  football  games. 

•  The  Edst  Hartford  (Conn.) 
(iozette  announced  Sept.  24 
that  President  Johnson  would 
be  in  town  the  following  Mon¬ 
day.  Also  that  East  Hartford 
would  play  its  football  opener 
Sept.  26.  A  box  on  the  front 
page  listed  the  schedule  of  all 
area  high  school  football  games 
for  the  week.  The  Gazette  also 
announced  that  two  local  high 
school  senior  classes  would  take 
part  in  the  annual  Senior  Class- 
Gazette  subscription  drive. 

•  The  Berrtardtiville  (N.  J.) 
Mewn  of  Sept.  24  reported  that 
Lynda  B'rd  Johnson  and  U.  S. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana 
would  be  at  an  area  LBJ  bar- 
liecue  on  Sept.  27. 

Bumper  Slicker  Poll 

•  The  SayviUe  (N.  Y.)  Suf¬ 
folk  County  News  of  Sept.  24 
ran  a  large  picture  of  GOP  Vice 
Presidential  nominee  William  E. 
Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller  landing 
at  a  local  airport  to  attend  a 
rally.  The  story  under  it  was 
headed:  “Miller  at  Outing; 
Bobby  Comes  to  Dinner.” 

In  this  issue.  News  editor  Joe 
Jahn  ran  what  could  be  1964’s 
most  unusual  poll  —  a  check  of 
automobile  bumper  stickers  in 
Long  Island.  His  report: 

“Barry  Goldwater  is  running 
ahead  of  Ausable  Chasm  and 
Howe  Caverns  on  rear  bumpers 
with  WINS-1010  New  York  a 
close  fourth.  Eastbound  traffic 
on  Sunday  nights  show  the  na¬ 
tives  are  developing  a  ground- 
swell  for  Keep  God  in  America. 
Lollypop  Farm  and  Jake’s  Pizza 
have  taken  some  of  the  rear-end 
play  away  from  Impeach  Earl 
Warren  and  Help  Stop  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Retreat  from  Victory.  Bet¬ 
ter  Dead  Than  Red  and  Com¬ 
munism  Killed  Kennedy  are 
faded  and  difficult  to  read  by 
now.  They  are  being  replaced 
with  Play  Putt  Putt,  You  Got 
to  Have  Hart,  I  Like  Pike  and 
Finger  Lakes.  Occasionally  seen 
are  Let’s  Go,  Mets  and  Pray 
for  Peace.” 

•  The  Lynbrook  (N.  Y.) 
Town  Leader  of  Sept.  24  an¬ 


nounced  results  on  its  “Mail- 
reader  Poll.”  Johnson  had  moved 
ahead  of  Goldwater,  reversing 
earlier  trends,  the  incumbent 
county  executive  was  maintain¬ 
ing  his  slim  lead  and  Keating 
was  running  surprisingly  well, 
leading  both  Kennedy  and  Con- 
.servative  Henry  Paolucci  in  the 
Senate  race. 

•  The  Sept.  17  Harriman 
(Tenn.)  Record’s  lead  story 
concerned  a  by-county  drive  to 
the  stop  the  practice  of  illegal 
cross-over  voting  in  primaries. 

•  The  Warrenton  (Va.)  Fau¬ 
quier  Democrat  of  Sept.  24  re¬ 
ported  that  voters  would  have 
three  ballots  to  mark  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  The  first  and  second 
on  President-Vice  President  and 
U.  S.  Senator-U.  S.  Representa¬ 
tive  would  not  require  prior 
payment  of  a  state  poll  tax. 
The  third  on  a  state  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  permitting 
write-in  votes  would. 

•  The  Clarence  (N.  Y.)  Press 
of  Sept.  24  carried  a  story  on 
the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Supervisor  criticizing  the  town’s 
present  administration  for  “in¬ 
ept  personnel  management”  in 
dismissing  the  secretary  to  the 
Supervisor  for  almost  seven 
years. 

Rcgislrulion  Drives 

•  Merrick  (N.  Y.)  Life  on 
Sept.  24  ran  a  voter  registra¬ 
tion  story  as  its  lead,  noting 
that  both  local  political  parties 
were  out  to  establish  new  rec¬ 
ords  at  voter  registration  days 
the  following  week.  Merrick 
registration  places  were  listed. 
Also  on  the  front  page  was  in¬ 
formation  of  opening  football 
games  for  two  local  high 
schools. 

•  The  Syosset  (N.  Y.)  Trib¬ 
une  carried  two  local  political 
stories  on  the  organization  of  a 
Young  Democratic  group  and  a 
meeting  of  Young  Republicans. 
Both  had  the  same  heads  and 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
tabloid  front  page. 

•  The  Rockville  Centre 
(N.  Y.)  Oceanside  Beacon  of 
Sept.  24  also  split  the  space  on 
its  front  page  between  the  two 
major  parties.  “Republican 
Campaigners”  read  a  line  over 
one  picture  and  “Democratic 
Campaigners”  read  the  line  over 
a  second  picture.  Most  of  the 
front  page  was  filled  with  state¬ 
ments  from  various  candidates. 

One  of  the  “Democratic  Cam¬ 
paigners”  pictured  was  Robert 


Kennedy.  Anyone  perusing  New 
York  state  weeklies  these  days 
would  have  no  trouble  following 
the  campaign  routes  of  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  his  opponent.  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating. 

•  The  Pitts  ford  (N.  Y.) 
Brighton-Pittsford  Post  in  its 
Sept.  24  issue  ran  above  the 
flag:  “The  Ken  Keating  Story — 
a  New  Biography,”  the  second 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Senator.  This  one  was  subtitled 
“Part  2:  Boyhood.”  A  picture 
of  Keating  at  age  13  ran  with 
the  story.  On  its  editorial  page, 
the  Post  attacked  Rol>ert  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  bid  for  Senator  Keating’.s 
Job.  (The  W arremtburg  -  Lake 
(leorge.  (N.  Y.)  News  was  also 
running  “The  Ken  Keating 
Story.”) 

The  Post  front  page  of  Sept. 
24  also  carried  a  story  on  the 
tumultuous  welcome  Keating  got 
on  his  return  to  his  hometown 
of  Brighton,  a  suburb  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  Two  other  stories  on  the 
page  concerned  a  Democratic 
State  Assembly  candidate’s  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Republican-domi¬ 
nated  State  Legislature  and  a 
poll  taken  by  a  Conservative 
Party  candidate  for  State  Sen¬ 
ate  showing  him  almost  even 
with  the  Republican  incumbent 
and  five  times  ahead  of  the 
Democratic  nominee. 

•  The  Harrison  (N.  Y.)  In¬ 
dependent  of  Sept.  24  noted  the 
appearance  of  Kennedy  and 
Keating  in  the  area  and  re¬ 
ported  that  Kennedy  had  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
before  a  Harrison  Democratic 
dinner-dance.  Three  pictures  of 
a  Kennedy  rally  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  ran  on  the  front  page. 

One  picture  of  Keating  at  a 
GOP  rally  the  same  day  ran 
under  a  Kennedy  picture.  In  the 
picture  with  Keating  was  Ogden 
Reid,  former  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
is  running  as  a  Congressional 
candidate  from  the  area. 

Boycott  Story 

The  Camarsie  Digest  of 
Brooklyn  on  Sept.  22  ran  a  pic¬ 
ture-story  combination  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Kennedy’s  visit  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  two  days  before.  But 
the  big  .story  on  this  tabloid 
front  page  was  the  boycott  of 
local  .schools  and  the  huge  stu¬ 
dent  absenteeism  which  resulted. 
The  Sept.  22  issue  was  ironically 
tabbed  above  the  flag,  “Back 
to  School  Third  Edition.” 

•  The  Maplewood  (N.  J.) 
News-Record's  Sept.  24  front 
page  had  stories  of  politics 
prominently  displayed  on  it  un¬ 
der  a  group  heading:  “Cam¬ 
paigns  Move  Ahead  in  Maple¬ 
wood.”  Four  drop  heads  led  into 
four  stories  on  national  and 
local  races. 

•  The  Blue  Hill  (Me.)  Weekly 
Packet  of  Sept.  17  ran  a  box 


on  its  front  page  telling  reader.; 
to  go  inside  and  read  the  fii  . 
of  a  two-part  exclusive  intc 
view  with  a  local  Republica  » 
Congressional  candidate.  But 
the  main  story  on  the  page  was 
school  area  enrollment,  broken 
dovm  into  a  chart  of  school 
grades  and  comparisons  wivli 
last  year’s  totals. 

The  Packet  went  into  the 
classroom  with  a  camera  to  got 
pictures  of  a  worried  youngsloi' 
(who  later  fell  asleep)  his  fir:  t 
day,  and  a  first-grader  perfect 
ing  her  left-handed  penmanship. 

•  The  Hamden  (Conn.) 
Chronicle  ran  two  political 
stories  on  its  front  page  of  Sept. 
24.  One  concerned  a  factional 
fight  in  the  Republican  Town 
Committee  and  the  second  the 
possible  appearance  of  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  in  Hamden  for 
a  state-wide  Goldwater  rally. 

These  two  stories,  however, 
were  relegated  to  lesser  space 
in  defei-ence  to  the  lead  piece 
which  quoted  the  Hamden 
School  superintendent  as  say¬ 
ing  “there  has  been  a  complete 
lack  of  pressure  for  district 
changes  to  cope  with  possible 
racial  imbalance  in  Hamden.” 

Politics  and  schools,  though 
dominant,  weren’t  the  only  top¬ 
ics  of  major  interest  to  weeklies. 
Many  of  them  were  concerned 
with  other  local  problems.  The 
Berea  (Ohio)  News,  for  in¬ 
stance,  sent  two  reporters  to 
cover  the  Beatles’  appearance  in 
nearby  Cleveland. '  Their  story 
on  Sept.  17  concluded:  “The 
Beatles  are  just  like  any  other 
group  of  young  British  million¬ 
aires  that  you  might  meet  on  the 
street  anytime.” 

*  *  * 

DISCONTINUED  —  The 
Weekender,  a  weekly  Saturday 
edition  of  the  Buena  Park 
(Calif.)  News  and  La  Miranda 
(Calif.)  Lamplighter,  has  been 
discontinued  in  favor  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  for  both  Ridder- 
owned  semi-weeklies.  .  .  The 
Wytheville  (Va.)  Wythe  Coun¬ 
ty  News,  which  began  publica¬ 
tion  under  new  management 
Feb.  6,  has  been  temporarily 
suspended.  The  last  issue  came 
out  Aug.  27.  R.  Guy  Hankins, 
head  of  the  Southwest  Printing 
Corporation,  publisher  of  the 
weekly,  said  he  was  uncertain 
when  publication  would  resume. 
.  .  .  The  three-year-old  weekly 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Free  Press, 
has  announced  suspension  of 
publication.  The  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  started  operating  on  a 
free  subscription  basis  with 
thousands  of  copies  mailed  to 
residents  in  the  area.  It  also  in¬ 
augurated  an  ambitious  adver¬ 
tising  tie-up  with  merchants 
which  offered  prizes  to  readers. 
The  Free  Press  was  published 
by  Don  Madden. 
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M  ‘cheiii  to  Combine 
Paoeiiix  Shoppers 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Kveninff  American,  an 
al  emoon  daily  published  by 
E  an  Mechem,  has  purchased 
tl  e  weekly  Phoenix  Sun. 

■Mr.  Mechem,  who  was  de¬ 
feated  recently  in  his  bid  for  the 
Republican  ffubernatorial  nomi¬ 
nation,  said  the  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can’s  shopper  .  .  .  the  American 
Weekly  ,  .  .  will  be  combined 
with  the  Sun  to  become  Ameri- 
ctin-Pltoenix  Siin. 

The  American  Weekly  dis¬ 
tributes  185,000  copies  while  the 
Sun,  founded  in  1948,  claims  a 
circulation  of  71,479. 

Hank  Greenspun,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  publisher,  bought  the  Sun 
last  year,  with  plans  to  eventu¬ 
ally  turn  it  into  a  daily. 

• 

SALES  IN  WEEKLY  FIELD 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  Little  Valley  Hub,  a  93- 
ycar-old  weekly  publication,  has 
been  sold  by  its  owner,  George 
A.  Straight,  to  the  nearby  Elli- 
cottville  Post  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Ellicottville  Po.'tt,  also  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

Mr.  Straight  said  he  sold  the 
paper  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  his  growing  commercial  print¬ 
ing  business. 


The  sale,  he  added,  did  not  in¬ 
clude  real  estate,  only  the  sul)- 
scription  list  and  name. 

William  J.  Trimble  Jr.,  Elli¬ 
cottville,  principal  stockholder  of 
Ellicottville  Post  Inc.,  said  the 
Little  Valley  Hub  will  be  printed 
in  the  Post’s  plant  at  Ellicott¬ 
ville,  and  he  will  open  an  office 
in  Little  Valley. 

Mr.  Straight  began  work  with 
the  Little  Valley  Hub  in  1935 
when  it  was  owned  by  John  B. 
Leach  and  purchased  the  paper, 
real  estate,  commercial  printing 
business  from  Mr.  Leach  in  1938. 

Mr.  Trimble  purchas€‘d  the 
Post  in  August,  19111,  from 
Charles  Northrop. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Welser,  Idaho 

Harry  Nelson  has  sold  his 
weekly  Weitter  Signal  American 
to  James  H.  Simpson  of  Kent, 
Wash.,  for  an  undisclosed  sum. 

41  4*  * 

Valley  City,  N.  D. 

Edward  C.  Cochrane,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Valley 
City  and  Barnes  County  Times- 
Record  Inc.  here  has  announced 
the  sale  of  the  Times-Record. 

The  purchasers  are  the  Mid- 
America  Publishing  Company  of 
Iowa,  which  publish  the  daily 
Shenandoah  Sentinel,  the 
Charles  City  Press  and  the  Vin~ 
ton  Cedar  Valley  Times.  They 


also  publish  two  weeklies,  the 
Clear  Lake  Mirror-Reporter  and 
.Marion  Sentinel,  Iowa,  and  two 
periodicals,  the  Iowan  and 
Living  History. 

Mr.  Cochrane  purchased  the 
North  Dakota  paper  in  January 
of  1962,  after  having  been  pub¬ 
lisher  and  owner  for  more  than 
15  years  of  the  Neenah-Menaska 
(Wis.)  Twin  City  News-Record. 
*  *  * 

The  St.  .Anthony  (Idaho) 
Chro7iiele-N ews  and  the  Ashton 
Herald  were  taken  over  Oct.  2 
by  John  Jepson,  publisher  of 
the  Pinedule  (Wyo.)  Roundup. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jepson  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  country  news- 
jiaper  field,  having  been  in  that 
work  in  Kansas  before  going  to 
Pine<lale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Beall 
will  remain  in  St.  Anthony  and 
Mr.  Beall  will  continue  to  teach 
at  South  Fremont  High  School. 

The  sale  was  made  through 
Marion  Krehbiel,  newspaper 
broker  of  Norton,  Kans. 

4t  *  4( 

APPRECIATION  —  The  Fer¬ 
ris  (Tex.)  Wheel  was  recently 
given  a  plaque  by  the  Ferris 
Jaycees  in  recognition  of  the 
weekly’s  75  years  of  service  to 
the  community.  The  paper  was 
established  in  1889  as  the  Cy¬ 
clone. 


THURSDATA 

■MYSTERY  PIX  —  The  Ar¬ 
cadia  (Fla.)  Arcadian  runs  mys¬ 
tery  pictures,  using  local  peo¬ 
ple  as  they  looked  years  ago. 
A  biog  is  supplied  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  along  with  a  poetic  clue 
such  as:  “When  he  was  young, 
golf  was  his  game/He  wasn’t 
much  for  sitting/Today,  retired, 
he  .stays  at  home/ And  tends 
close  to  his  knitting.  Correct 
answers  win  a  three-month  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Arcadian. 

*  *  * 

GREETINGS — Two  weeklies 
lecently  received  greetings  from 
President  Johnson.  The  Fox- 
boro  (Mass.)  Reporter,  putting 
out  its  8()th  anniversary  issue 
Sept.  24,  reprinted  a  letter  of 
congratulations  from  LBJ  via 
Ralph  A.  Dungan,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  President.  The 
issue  also  included  a  front  page 
of  the  Reporter  as  it  looked  on 
Sept.  13,  1884.  The  Flemington 
(N.  J.)  Hunterdon  County 

Democrat  and  Delaware  Valley 
News  of  Sept.  17  and  Sept.  18 
put  out  a  36-page  supplement 
commemorating  the  250th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Hunterdon  County. 
Congratulatory  messages  were 
from  the  President  and  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes  of  N.  J. 


The  PROOF-OF-INSERTION 


...Key  to  prompt  payment 

for  newspaper  advertisements 

ACB  responds  quickly  on  behalf  of  its  publishers  on  Ad-agency  requests 


A  national  ad  runs  in  a  daily  news-  it  with  his  own 
paper.  Then  follows  this  sequence  of  staff;  and  for  less 
events  before  the  publisher  is  paid.  money.  ACB  is  set 
A  page  from  the  press  run  of  the  up  to  do  it  with 
issue  containing  the  advertisement  special  equipment 
is  called  “a  proof-of-insertion.”  As  and  many  experi- 
soon  as  the  advertising  agency  can  enced  employees 
get  its  proof-of-insertion  it  will  be  many  of  whom  ha^ 
able  to  bill  the  advertiser . . .  the  25  years  on  the 
advertiser  then  sends  the  agency  its  complete  newspapi 

check . . .  the  agency  can  then  in  But  equally  imp 
turn  send  its  check  to  the  news-  ing  in  money  are 

paper  publisher  thus  completing  the  tages:  ( 1 )  ACB  i 

transaction.  advertisers  in  any 

This  proof-of-insertion  becomes  of  the  nation  to  us 

important.  It  is  the  only  evidence  vertising  space  ir 

that  the  advertising  has  been  pub-  newspaper  in 
lished  in  accordance  with  instruc-  United  States  (2) 

tions.  publisher  gets 

ACB  performs  this  clearing-house  money  sooner  bees 

distribution  service  on  newspaper  service.  A  3-mont 

proofs-of-insertion  faster  and  more  its  value, 
accurately  than  a  publisher  can  do 
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P1^>T  &  EQUIPMENT 

Two  Papers 
Give  Offset 
Cost  Lists 

BEatKELEY,  Calif. 

A  small  newspaper  plant’s 
cost  for  conversion  from  letter- 
press  to  full  offset  will  run  from 
$56,000  to  $71,000,  according  to 
figures  presented  at  the  CNPA 
Newspaper  Workshop  here  last 
week. 

The  expenditure  will  vary 
with  local  plant  conditions  but 
will  be  determined  chiefly  by 
the  number  of  press  units  pur¬ 
chased  —  with  the  higher  figure 
representing  a  three-unit  press. 

The  figures  were  provided 
from  two  plants  basically  op¬ 
erated  to  produce  only  their  own 
paper.  Both  moves  were  spurred 
by  growth  needs.  One  plant  re¬ 
ported  a  426  percent  profit  from 
its  well-timed  move  which  en¬ 
abled  a  25  percent  boost  in 
weekly  page  output. 

The  Sonoma  (Calif.)  Union- 
Democrat's  investment  was  $66,- 
000.  Most  of  the  new  equipment 
cost  of  $43,000  went  for  a  two- 
unit  Vanguard  press  to  print 
a  small  daily  paper,  reported 
Harvey  McGee,  publisher. 

$20,000  in  Sales 

Plant  changes  costing  $2,000 
and  purchases  of  used  equip¬ 
ment  worth  $8,000  brought  the 
total  to  $56,000,  he  explained. 
This  was  partially  offset  by 
$20,000  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  old  equipment. 

A  43  percent  ad  linage  in¬ 
crease  over  the  comparable  six 
months  of  1963  meet  growth 
predictions  and  enabled  the 
sharp  boom  in  profits,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gee  said.  He  credits  the  use  of 
cold  type  rather  than  the  offset 
press  with  the  major  produc¬ 
tion  economy. 

Detailed  costs  of  the  Manteca 
Bulletin’s  changeover  were 
given  by  George  Murphy  Jr.  His 
paper  went  from  twice  to  three 
times  weekly. 

The  Bulletin’s  cash  outlay  of 
$28,698  included  the  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  three-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press,  with  a  $36,660 
balance  left  to  pay;  darkroom 
installation,  $2,427;  press  erec¬ 
tion,  $2,753,  and  cold  type  equip¬ 
ment,  $6,397. 

The  conversion  expenses  in¬ 
cluded  $11,297  for  equipment,  as 
follows : 

31"  Robertson  camera,  $1,500; 
2  light  tables,  $250;  Vander- 
cook  #219  proof  press,  $1,500; 
Vacuum  frame  &  pump,  $115; 
Print-a-Oven,  $93.34 ;  Poitevin 
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waxer,  $640 ;  10  light  tables, 
$744;  timers,  $208;  Robertson 
temperature  control  sink,  $955; 
Carr  water  cooler,  $378;  Kero- 
nite  sink,  $309;  film  storage 
cabinet,  $240. 

Ollier  PuprliuM»> 

Also,  vacuum  frame,  $175; 
Robertson  rub-up  table,  $135; 
Aldis  3-hole  punch,  $355;  Brown 
plate  sink,  $240;  water  regula¬ 
tor,  $125;  Nu  Arc  flip-flop  plate 
maker,  $795;  Nu  Arc  layout 
table,  $175;  6  safelights,  $100; 
Omega  enlarger,  $236  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  $2,027. 

Sales  taxes  and  freight,  ex¬ 
cept  for  that  on  the  press,  ai’e 
in  addition. 

Basic  factors  in  the  cost  dif¬ 
ferentials  are  in  the  three-unit 
press  for  the  Bulletin  and  his 
two-unit  Vanguard,  Mr.  McGee 
said.  His  pajier  installed  a 
Headliner  after  trying  a  type¬ 
writer-like  method. 

The  publisher  faces  troubles 
in  his  choice  of  equipment.  And 
were  he  to  enter  offset  again 
he  would  start  with  larger  sup¬ 
plies  of  border  material,  more 
signature  cut  reproductions  and 
better  files  containing  photos  of 
ad  products. 

In  its  expansion  the  U-D  went 
from  30  to  a  40  page  weekly  av¬ 
erage  production.  But  person¬ 
nel  has  to  know  more  than 
typing,  he  warned. 

• 

SNPA  Invites  Films 
For  Mech.  Conference 

Separate  departmental  meet¬ 
ings  of  newspaper  production 
supervisors  will  be  one  feature 
of  the  SNPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  (Western  Division)  in 
1965  and  supply  firms  having 
films  which  might  be  of  interest 
at  these  group  meetings  are 
urged  to  advise  the  Secretary  at 
SNPA  of  their  nature,  length 
and  availability.  The  Conference 
meets  March  14-16,  1965,  at  the 
Hotel  Texas  in  Fort  Worth. 

Theme  of  the  meeting  is 
“What  Can  I  Do  To  Improve 
My  Newspaper?”  There  will  be 
general  sessions  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  mornings,  with  five  de¬ 
partmental  sessions  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  seven  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon.  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Lynchburg  (Va.),  re¬ 
tired  general  manager  of  ANPA 
and  former  secretary-manager 
of  SNPA,  will  be  conference 
keynoter. 

Conference  Chairman  is  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Schmidt  Jr.,  of  the  Port 
Arthur  News.  Vice-Chairman  is 
W.  M.  Meyer  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  Secretary  is  Claude  V. 
Capers  of  SNPA,  P.O.  Box  1569, 
Chattanooga. 


TIME  SAVER — Having  alerted  his 
office  that  he  was  on  his  way  with 
pictures  for  the  next  edition,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch  photographer  Bill 
Blackstone  deposits  61m  negatives 
in  a  waiting  bucket  .  .  . 

Paris  Production 
Plant  Built  for 
New  York  Times 

The  Neiv  York  Times  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  will  transfer 
its  operations  early  next  year 
to  larger  quarters  now  under 
construction  in  the  heart  of  the 
publishing  district  of  Paris. 

The  new  plant,  a  seven-story 
building  at  37  rue  du  Louvre, 
is  adjacent  to  printing  facilities 
for  Le  Figaro,  French  daily 
newspaper. 

The  new  building  will  enable 
the  New  York  Times  to  house 
its  entire  Paris  operation  in  one 
place.  In  addition  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  staff,  which 
numbers  nearly  100  in  news, 
advertising,  production  and  ad¬ 
ministration  departments,  it  will 
include  the  Paris  Bureau,  with 
25  persons,  now  based  at  37 
rue  Caumartin. 

The  basement  and  lower  floors 
of  the  new  plant  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  six  press  units,  stereo¬ 
type  and  other  production  equip¬ 
ment  sent  to  Paris  from  New 
York. 

The  New  York  Times  began 
publication  of  its  International 
Edition  in  Paris  in  1948.  It  was 
then  printed  from  matrixes 
flown  from  New  York.  Later  the 
operation  was  moved  to  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Publication  of  the  present  In¬ 
ternational  Edition,  printed 
“live”  from  type  set  in  its  Paris 
plant,  began  on  Oct.  20,  1960. 


UP,  UP,  UP — ^The  bucket  Is  hoisted 
to  the  fifth  floor  photo  lab  in  less 
time  than  it  would  take  for  the 
cameramen  to  ascend  in  an  ele¬ 
vator.  Now  he's  free  to  park  his 
car  or  take  off  on  another  assign¬ 
ment  .  .  . 


RUSH  JOB — Gordon  Kuster  Jr. 
prepares  to  take  the  film  from 
the  bucket  and  have  it  processed 
immediately.  About  15  minutes 
will  be  saved  in  delivering  finished 
prints  to  the  editor's  desk. 


3roduction  and  ad-  Mechanical  Clinic 
iepartments,it  will  Colorado  Papers 
'aris  Bureau,  with 

now  based  at  37  Denver 

in.  The  Colorado  Press  Associa- 

mt  and  lower  floors  tion  will  conduct  a  week-end 
lant  have  been  de-  clinic  for  representatives  of 
press  units,  stereo-  mechanical  departments  of  daily 
r  production  equip-  and  weekly  newspapers  in  Colo- 
I  Paris  from  New  rado  Springs,  December  5  and  6. 

This  year,  for  the  second  time, 
York  Times  began  most  of  the  clinic  sessions  will 
f  its  International  take  place  at  the  Training  Cen- 
iris  in  1948.  It  was  ter  of  the  International  Typo- 
i  from  matrixes  graphical  Union  where  the  Cen- 
ew  York.  Later  the  ter’s  instructors  will  demon- 
is  moved  to  Am-  strate  new  processes  and  equip¬ 
ment.  O’Neil  Hobbs,  Pueblo 
1  of  the  present  In-  Star- Journal  and  Chieftain, 

edition,  printed  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ype  set  in  its  Paris  Mechanical  Conference,  is  in 
on  Oct.  20,  1960.  charge  of  the  program. 
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Jury  Awards 
140,000  to 
‘  dull’  Connor 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

T.  Eugene  (Bull)  Connor, 
fc'imer  Birmingham  police  com- 
niissioner,  won  a  verdict  of 
$10,000  against  the  New  York 
T  tries  in  the  trial  of  a  libel 
claim  for  $400,000  here  last 
week. 

A  12-man  jury  in  federal 
court  was  out  8^,4  hours.  It 
failed  to  award  the  plaintiff  any 
punitive  damages. 

The  principal  basis  for  the 
compensatory  sum  was  Mr. 
Connor’s  claim  that  stories  in 
the  New’  York  Times  had  helped 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  resulting  in  his  loss 
of  salary  as  police  commis¬ 
sioner.  He  w’as  unsuccessful  in 
a  bid  to  be  elected  mayor  in 
1062. 

Mentioned  in  Stories 

However,  the  defense  brought 
out,  he  had  won  four  elections, 
including  presidency  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Public  Serv’ice  Commis¬ 
sion,  since  publication  of  the 
stories  which  w’ere  written  in 
1960  by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury, 
who  is  now  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times. 

The  Salisbury  articles  were 
run  imder  the  caption  of  “Fear 
and  Hatred  Grip  Birmingham.” 
Mr.  Connor  was  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury. 
Judge  H.  Hobart  Grooms  said 
they  should  be  concerned  about 
four  statements:  one  saying 
Connor  ran  for  police  commis¬ 
sioner  in  1957  on  a  platform  of 
“race  hate,”  a  statement  that 
it  was  a  “favorite  technique” 
of  Connor’s  to  hold  persons 
charged  with  vagrancy  in  jail 
for  up  to  three  days  incom¬ 
municado,  a  statement  that 
Connor  once  said  “damn  the 
law’ — dow’n  here  we  make  our 
ow’n  law,”  and  a  statement  that 
the  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth 
was  a  “target”  for  “Mr.  Con¬ 
nor’s  men.” 

Wrote  in  Good  Faith 

On  the  witness  stand  Mr. 
Salisbury  admitted  he  had  dis- 
I  guised  some  individuals  in  his 
story  for  their  “protection”  and 
had  mentioned  incidents  which 
actually  happened  outside  Bir¬ 
mingham.  He  insisted  he  wrote 
the  stories  in  good  faith  and 
had  tried  three  times  to  see  Mr. 
Connor  but  could  not  reach  him. 

Mr,  Salisbury  identified  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Shuttlesworth  as  the 
person  who  quoted  Mr.  Connor 


as  proclaiming  that  whites  and 
Negroes  “are  not  to  segregate 
together.” 

Asked  by  Mr.  Connor’s  law¬ 
yer  if  he  hadn’t  intended  to 
make  the  plaintiff  appear  ridicu¬ 
lous,  Mr.  Salisbury  defended  the 
item  as  being  “a  light  touch.” 

Judge  Grooms  barred  ques¬ 
tioning  of  Mr.  Salisbury  about 
his  use  of  “figures  of  speech” 
in  the  Birmingham  stories  in 
reference  to  his  1954  book, 
“American  in  Russia.”  Mr. 
Salisbury  w’on  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  reporting  from  the 
Soviet  Union, 

Editorial  Policy  Ruled  Out 

The  judge  also  cautioned  the 
jurors  they  were  not  to  con¬ 
sider  the  New  York  Times’  edi¬ 
torial  policy  on  racial  integra¬ 
tion  in  determining  if  Mr.  Con¬ 
nor  had  been  libelled. 

This  instruction  followed  an 
attorney’s  comment  that  “Con¬ 
nor  believed  in  segregation — 
the  New  York  Times  did  not 
believe  in  it.  The  Times  had 
the  jiower  to  blast  him — and 
they  blasted  him.” 

On  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  stories. 
Judge  Grooms  dismissed  two 
other  libel  suits  brought  by  for¬ 
mer  Mayor  James  Morgan  and 
former  Commissioner  J.  T. 
Waggoner. 

Early  this  year  the  Supreme 
Court  of  United  States  reversed 
a  judgment  against  the  Times 
in  a  libel  complaint  by  Police 
Commissioner  L.  B.  Sullivan  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.  This  action 
was  based  on  a  paid  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper. 

• 

Jury  Clears  Times 
Of  Editorial  Libel 

An  eight-day  trial  in  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  City,  ended 
last  week  in  a  10-1  jury  verdict 
for  the  New  York  Times  in  a  $1 
million  libel  suit. 

J,  Radley  Metzgar  sued  the 
Times  on  the  prround  that  an 
editorial  on  Jan.  24,  1958,  indi¬ 
cated  that  his  textile  company 
had  entered  into  a  “sweetheart” 
contract  with  a  labor  union.  The 
editorial  said  such  agreements 
benefited  racketeers. 

The  Times  maintained  that 
the  information  on  which  the 
editorial  was  based  had  been 
derived  from  reliable  sources. 

• 

In  Sales  Position 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Neal  Dyer  Jr,  has  been  hired 
by  the  Ithaca  Journal  as  a  sales 
manager  in  the  color  production 
and  web  offset  printing  depart¬ 
ments.  He  has  been  working  for 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  of  which  his  late  father 
was  business  manager. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Conspiracy  to  Injure 
Complaint  Dismissed 


jACKSONVILXi:,  Fla. 

Florida  Publishing  Co.  won  a 
summary  judgment  plus  costs 
in  a  $3.25  million  libel  suit 
brought  against  it  by  the  for¬ 
mer  officials  of  a  defunct  town. 

The  suit  was  brought  after 
the  Jacksonville  Journal  printed 
a  story  Jan.  9,  1963  about  the 
tiny  municipality  of  Boulougne, 
Fla.  that  hugged  the  Georgia 
border  astride  U.S.  Highways 
1  and  301. 

Created  in  1955  by  legislative 
act,  the  municipal  limits  ex¬ 
tended  along  about  a  mile  of 
highway,  spreading  out  400  feet 
to  the  west  and  3,650  feet  at  its 
widest  point  to  the  east.  Popu¬ 
lation  was  about  45  persons 
with  a  roll  of  registered  voters 
that  fluctuated  between  23  and 
28. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  by  State  Senator  Harry 
O.  Stratton  to  abolish  the  town 
in  1961.  The  Florida  Senate 
passed  the  bill  but  it  was  killed 
in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

During  the  1962  elections,  the 
town’s  existence  became  a  po¬ 
litical  issue  in  the  Nassau 
County  election  campaign  and 
it  was  abolished  by  Legislative 
Act  on  April  5,  1963. 

After  appearance  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  article,  the  former  police 
chief,  mayor,  three  city  com¬ 
missioners,  city  judge  and  city 
clerk  filed  libel  suits. 

They  alleged  that  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Sen.  Stratton  to  the 
effect  that  “The  Boulougne 
City  Officials  have  been  making 
their  living  trapping  tourists 
travelling  through  their  town,” 
had  caused  them  financial  dam¬ 
age  and  held  them  up  to  public 
scorn  and  ridicule. 

In  addition  to  Florida  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  the  officials  named  as 
defendants  Stratton,  Harry  C. 
Wichman  and  Burwich  Inc. 

Wichman  and  Burwich  Inc. 
operate  a  motel  at  Boulougne. 

Circuit  Judge  Tyrie  A.  Boyer 
granted  the  plaintiffs  the  right 
to  file  amended  complaints 
against  the  remaining  defend¬ 
ants. 

Judge  Boyer  noted  that  the 
complaints  sought  “to  impose 
liability  on  the  four  defendants 
on  the  theory  of  conspiracy  to 
injure.” 

He  held  that  the  statement 
complained  of  was  “qualifiedly 
privileged”  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  refusal  to  retract  this 


statement  did  not  constitute 
malice. 

After  pointing  out  that  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  town  had  been  a 
political  issue.  Judge  Boyer 
stated: 

“Therefore  when  it  became 
apparent  at  a  meeting  of  the 
city  officials  attended  by  the 
senator  (Stratton)  that  they 
were  still  at  odds,  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  senator  fol¬ 
lowing  the  meeting  were  of 
rightful  and  legitimate  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and 
the  publisher  was  entitled  to 
make  the  statements  available 
for  public  consideration  .  .  .” 

Judge  Boyer  found  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  proven  no  malice 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher  but 
rather  that  malice  had  been 
“specifically  negated”  by  the 
pleadings,  depositions  and  af¬ 
fidavits  in  the  case. 

*  »  ♦ 

PRIVILEGED  REPORT 

Olympia,  Wash. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has 
dismissed  the  appeal  from  a 
Superior  Court  decision  which 
held  that  a  newspaper  may  not 
be  sued  for  libel  if  it  publishes 
an  accurate  report  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  a  major  public  official. 

Although  the  court  did  not 
consider  the  merits  of  the  case, 
its  action  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  Superior  Court  de¬ 
cision  final. 

The  high  court  dismissed  the 
appeal  because  the  plaintiffs 
failed  to  file  the  necessary 
briefs. 

The  suit  was  filed  originally 
by  five  former  National  Guard 
technicians  who  lost  their  jobs 
at  Nike  missile  sites  in  the 
Seattle  area  in  1961.  They 
claimed  they  were  libeled  by 
statements  made  by  Maj.  Gen. 
George  Haskett,  the  state  adju¬ 
tant  general,  at  a  news  con¬ 
ference  May  31,  1962. 

The  technicians  sued  Haskett, 
the  state,  and  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  the  Seattle 
Times. 

But  Superior  Court  Judge 
Charles  T.  Wright  dismissed 
the  action  on  the  ground  that 
the  newspapers  had  a  right  to 
report  Gen.  Haskett’s  views. 

The  technicians  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  union.  Arthur  T.  Hare, 
president  of  the  Seattle  local, 
charged  that  the  men  were  fired 
for  union  activities. 

Gen.  Haskett  called  the  news 
conference  to  tell  his  side  of  the 
story. 
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August 

Linage 


1964 

1963 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e 

2  217  139 

2,323.156 

§Beacon  Journal-S  ... 

979,529 

798,714 

Grand  Total  . 

3,196,668 

3,121,870 

ALBANY,  1 

N.  Y. 

*Knickarbocker- 

News-e 

975,968 

1,156,666 

Times  Union-m 

940  361 

1,042.703 

§Times  Union-S 

710,250 

509,537 

Grand  Total 

2,626,579 

2,708,906 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m 

1,626  036 

1,806  353 

|Journal-S  . 

624  041 

484  874 

Iribune-e 

1,613,046 

1,764,670 

Grand  Total 

3,863,123 

4,055,897 

ATLANTA. 

GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

1,915,196 

1,924  082 

Journal-e 

2,345,790 

2,364.056 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S 

1,225.248 

889,609 

Times-e  . 

614  482 

Times-S  . 

294  932 

Grand  Total 

6,395  648 

5,177,747 

NOTE:  (*)  TIMES  first  publication  June 

12. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m 

969  274 

915  749 

•Press-S 

346,598 

163,818 

Grand  Total 

1,315,872 

1,079,567 

BALTIMORE,  MO. 

INews-American-S 

650.603 

484  385 

News-Am#rican-e 

1,283,332 

1,350  386 

Sun-m  . . 

1,226  118 

1,238.897 

Sun-e 

1,971,765 

2,013,751 

tSun-S . . . 

1,668,141 

1,222,683 

Grand  Total  . 

6,799,959 

6,310,102 

BANGOR, 

ME. 

News-m 

808,527 

827,510 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,509,614 

1,484,381 

JPress-S  . 

376,209 

305,678 

Sun-Bulletin-m  . 

481,147 

542,419 

Grand  Total  . 

2,366,970 

2.332.478 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

1,007  885 

1,012,369 

News-e  . 

1,680,068 

1,681.286 

tNews-S  . 

938,927 

704,963 

Grand  Total  . 

3,626,880 

3,398,618 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv. 

includes; 

1,680,068 

(34,933)  1,681,286  (49,826). 

BOSTON,  1 

k4ASS. 

Record  American-d  . . . 

608  350 

656,167 

Advertiser-S  . 

293,780 

218,306 

Globe-e  . 

1,245,406 

1,300  003 

Globe-m  . 

1,168,140 

1,230,912 

§Globe-S  . 

1,435  838 

1,165  769 

Herald-m  . 

854,772 

1,047,708 

tHerald-S  . 

1,003,983 

878.460 

Traveler-e  . 

1,095,386 

1,155,231 

Grand  Total  . 

7,705,655 

7,652,556 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _ 

933,875 

994,234 

^ourlar  Exprest-S  .... 

1,039,726 

774,494 

(Evening  News-e  . 

2,215,477 

2,269,558 

Grand  Total  . 

4,189,078 

4.038,286 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv 

.  includes:  Courier 

Express  994,234  (9,856).  S— 774,494  (14,784). 

Evening  News  2,215,477 

'  (19,712). 

2,269,558 

(44,352). 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  . 

1,524,540 

1 ,597,473 

IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

The  lin«q*  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  bir  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  August  1964  Linages: 
’Includes  14,664  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  24  313  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  14  SIS  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  S^.SI7  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  hy  KDITOK  &  PlIRIJSHER  from  Media  Record 


Total  Advertising 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  . . .  1 
Display 

August  . 

July  . 

Year  to  date  ...1 
Classified 


&  PlIRIJSHER 
1964 
Linage 

237,993,000 

223,464,000 

,921,441,000 

167.504,000 

159.570,000 

,385,272,000 


from  MmIia  Records 

1963 

Linage 

231,055,000 

212,507,000 

1,823,094,000 

164,294,000 

148,884,000 

1,319,986,000 


Measurements) 

Vr  of  E&P 
1963  Index 


August  . 

.  70,489,000 

66,761,000 

105.6 

108.7 

July  . 

.  (56  884,000 

63,623.000 

105.1 

106.9 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  586,169,000 

503,108,000 

106.6 

109.2 

Retail 

August  . 

.  184,374,000 

130,737,000 

102.8 

105.5 

July  . 

.  121,385.000 

112,623.000 

107.8 

109.1 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  1,049,270,000 

1,000,195,000 

104.9 

106.2 

Department  Store 

Augrust  . 

.  49.820,000 

46,507,000 

107.1 

107.7 

July  . 

.  89,596,000 

37,843,000 

104.6 

105.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  365,708,000 

346,933,000 

105.4 

105.8 

General 

August  . 

.  17.469,000 

18,666  000 

93.6 

81.8 

July  . 

.  19,604.000 

19,188,000 

102.2 

90.5 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  185,288,000 

180,893,000 

102.4 

89.4 

Automotive 

.4ugust  . 

.  11,799,000 

11,214.000 

105.2 

101.4 

July  . 

.  12,831,000 

11,578,000 

110  8 

106.0 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  109,136,000 

100,177,000 

108.9 

105.0 

Financial 

August  . 

3  862.000 

3,677.000 

105.0 

108.8 

July  . 

5.750.000 

5,495.000 

104.6 

109.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  41,578,000 

.38,721,000 

107.4 

108.5 

1964  1963 

1964 

1963 

CHARLESTON, 

W.  VA. 

DAYTON. 

OH'O 

Mail-e  . 

947.120  958,688 

Journal-H«rald*m  .... 

.  1,909,945 

1,848,771 

Gaz«tt«-m 

939  744  990  122 

News-e  . 

.  1,993  646 

1,959,146 

§Gazette-Mail-S  . 

373,780  295,810 

§News-S  . 

.  699,523 

593,531 

Grand  Total  . 

2,255,644  2,244,620 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,603,114 

4,401,448 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,299  999  l,ISI.S39 

Observer-m  .  1,773  048  l,842.9SI 

tObserver-S  .  669,302  S36.266 

Grand  Total  .  3,742,349  3,S30.7S6 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,02S  040  3.132  429 

Tribune-S  .  1,731  720  l,4IS.S2S 

tDaily  News-e  .  1,810  647  l,7S0  680 

American-e  .  69S.I0S  716  784 

American-S  .  7I9.9S9  S69,S73 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,648.126  l,S86.034 

§Sun-Times-S  .  8S9,474  699,SI7 

Grand  Total  . 10.490  071  9.870.S42 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes;  Tribune 
3.02S.O4O  (40S673).  3,132.479  (468  640).  S— 
1,731,720  (3IS.S84).  I,4IS.52S  (330.303).  Sun- 
Times  8S9,474  (II9.SS6).  699,SI7  (II0,6IS). 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  I,9I9,S0I  1,943,109 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,479  023  1,162.264 

Post  t  Times-Star-e  I.872.S67  1,829,367 

Grand  Total  .  S.27I.09I  4,934,740 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2.4S8  693  2,387.8SS 

(Plain  Dealer-S  .  I.83S063  1,343  233 

Press-e  .  2,687,061  2,669,326 

Grand  Total  .  6,980  817  6,400,414 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  incl'ides:  Press  2,- 
687,061  (320.9S2).  2  669.326  (212.182).  Plain 
Dealer  2.4S8.693  (23.180).  S— I.83S.063  (30.- 
490). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,611,116  2,342,877 

Dispatch-S  .  I,S9I,89S  l,in,S9S 

Citiien-Journal-M  .  1,048,430  949  906 

Star-w  .  62,113  62,3SS 

Grand  Total  .  S,3I3.SS4  4.S27,733 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,194,441  2,337,746 

tNew$-S  .  908,3S0  677  6S0 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,393,219  2.494.936 

§Times  Herald-S  .  899,84S  676,136 

Grand  Total  .  6,39S.85S  6,186,468 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  2,393,219 
(31,621).  2,494,936  (20,343). 


1964 

1963 

EUGENE, 

OR*. 

Register  Guard-e . 

.  1,333,111 

1,406,877 

•Register  Guard-S  ... 

.  436,359 

328,407 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,769,470 

1,735,224 

EVERETT, 

WA'H. 

Herald-e  . 

.  1,012,537 

1,038,832 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . 

918,418 

899,132 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA 

.  1,761,770 

1,921,375 

News-S  . 

.  839  493 

665,041 

News-Sat  . 

.  368,560 

306,666 

Grand  Total  .  2.969,823  2,893.082 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  S  days  a  week  only. 
(••)  No  Publication  August  27.  1964. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ....  1,251  730  1,310,084 
^Journal  Gaiette-S  ....  555  535  483,356 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,693,184  1,849,562 

Grand  Total  .  3,500,449  3,643,022 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  930.807  985,085 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,694.622  1,906,146 

6Star-Teleqram-S  .  863  683  633,433 

Press-e  .  487,012  458741 

Press-S  248,436  149,249 

Grand  Total  .  4,224,560  4,132,654 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days  a 

week  only. 

FRESNO.  CAUF 

Beo-e  . .  1,400,950  1,669,361 

§Bee-S  .  763,605  537,405 

Grand  Total  .  2,164,555  2,206,766 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,568.245  1,623,967 

•Post-Tribune-S  .  589,790  460,504 

Grand  Total  .  2,158,035  2,084.471 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  .  710,838  747,233 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 
given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,093,075  2,023,928 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt  News-m  ...  2,198.878  2,132,668 
6Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  534  892  450  294 

Po$t-e  .  2,571  978  2,550.874 

Post-S  .  1,079,065  896.332 

Grand  Total  .  6,384  813  6,030,168 

NOTE:  Part  run  a(iv.  includes:  2,571,978 
(301,002).  2,550,874  (244,614). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  566,622  530,599 

Tribune-e  .  976,242  964.530 

tRegister-S  .  509,523  404,835 


Grand  Total .  2.738.900  2,503.210 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  1,617,327  1,787,677 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,617,327 

(53,092).  1,787,677  (105,647). 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,348  828  1,335,048 

Timei-S  .  563,081  454,611 

Grand  Total  .  1,911,909  1,789,659 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five  days 

a  weak  only. 


Grand  Total  .  2.052.387  1.899,964  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune  Patriot-m  .  1,218,498  1,310,149 

976.242  (74.259).  Register  509,523  (  21,855).  §Patriot  Naws-S  .  451,539  350,090 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,443,354 

§Free  Press-S .  317,001 

News-e  .  2,487.518 

tNews-S  .  981,217 

Grand  Total  .  5,229.090 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includes:  Free 
Press  1.443.354  (124,384).  News  2.487.518 
(145,228).  S— 981.217  (68.110). 

(*)  On  Strike:  All  Newspapers  August 
1-31,  Inc. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-d  .  806.938  846.844 

*Telegram-S  .  269,668  222,555 

Grand  Total  .  1,076,606  1,069,399 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,320,464  1,272,564 

§Times-S  .  435.235  317,774 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,276,409  1,211,217 

Grand  Total  .  3,032,108  2,801,555 


Grand  Total . 


Courant-m 

gCourant-S 

tTImas-e 


Grand  Total . 


„  HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

IRA,  N.  Y.  Advertisar-m  .  1,451,521  I,0I0,87S 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  1,798,180  1,462,557 

.  tStar-Bulletin  S 

.  Advertiser-S  .  595,517  329,405 

.  1.076,606  1,069,399  Grand  Total  .  3,845,218  2,802,837 

,ArAA  NOTE;  All  Honolulu  newspapers  on  strike 

’ASO,  TEX.  Auoust  1-7  1963. 

.  1,320,464  1,272,564 

.  435.235  317,774  vev 

.  1,211.217  chronicle-e  . '  3,045,760  3,102,512 

.  3,032,108  2,801,555  . ! ! ! ; ! ; !  i 642 

tPo$t-S  .  885,253  690,035 

ERIE,  PA.  Press-e  .  575,069 

Times-e  1,104,241  1,211,777  -  - 

§Time$-News-S  .  439,587  374  526  Grand  Total .  7.684.002  7,958,007 

-  -  NOTE;  Press-a  last  publication  date 

Grand  Total  .  1,543.828  1,586,303  March  20,  1964.  Part  run  adv.  includes; 

NOTE:  The  News,  Morning,  and  the  Chronicle  3,045.760  (301  378).  3,102,512 

Times,  Gening,  are  sold  in  opt'onal  com-  (150.160).  S— 1.426,347  (|7  7I8).  1,134,375 

bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the  (47,863),  Post  2.326.642  (121.248).  2,456,016 

Times,  Gening  is  shown  (97,139).  S — 885,253  (2,763).  690,035. 
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1964 

1963 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Ne*  i-e  . 

1,591,590 

1,777,119 

Sfa  m  . 

1,666,624 

1,750,778 

tSt-»'-S  . 

1.194.906 

921,520 

Tin: ;s-e  . 

703.965 

861,128 

jTIi  les-S  . 

239,963 

182,908 

Crand  Total  . 

5,397,048 

5,493,453 

JACKSON. 

MISS. 

CL'rlon  Ledger-m 

1,024,853 

1,121,213 

§C!<irion  Ledger  & 

Kews-S  . 

378  921 

327,705 

Da:ly  News-e  . 

1,017,842 

1 ,088,922 

Grand  Total  . 

2,421,616 

2,537,840 

JACKSONVILLE.  F*  A. 

Time$-Union-m  . 

2,190  583 

2,299,969 

tTimes-Union-S  . 

708  1 12 

590  345 

Journal-e  . 

1,124,949 

1,114  803 

Grand  Total  . 

4,023,644 

4,005,117 

JERSEY  CITY.  N  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e 

893  008 

1,045.368 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

includes;  893,008 

(36,041).  1,045,368  (39.436). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

TImes-m  . 

1,903  517 

1 .846,472 

Star-e  . 

1,536.149 

1,580  585 

tStar-S  . 

891,433 

774,135 

Grand  Total  . 

4,331,099 

4,201,192 

KNOXVILLE, 

TENN. 

journal-m  . . . 

654,809 

689,132 

News-Sentinel-e  . 

1,084  648 

1,046  605 

§News-Sentinal-S  . 

414,905 

314,969 

Grand  Total  . 

2,154,362 

2,050,706 

LAWRENCE, 

MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  . 

935,574 

951,568 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  ..  1,128.447  1,102  858 
§Arkansas  Gazetta-S  532,035  445,175 


Grand  Total  .  1,660,482  1,548.033 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indepandant-m  .  I.T04.5SI  2,085,743 

Indepandant  Prass- 

Telaqram-S  .  821431  603  212 

Prass-Talaqram-e  .  1,933,212  2,072  888 


Grand  Total  .  4  659.194  4.761,843 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas;  lndapa''d- 
ant  1,904,551  (144.595).  2  085  743  (204.325). 
Prass-Talaqram  1,933,212  (144,595).  2,072,- 
888  (204,325). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suftolk-a  .  2.051  415  2,206.545 

Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,233,842  2,388.345 


Grand  Total  .  4,285,257  4,594,890 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  4,475  378  4.439,272 

Timas-S  .  3,637  786  2.731.670 

Herald  E«aminar-a  ....  1,878  502  1,912282 
Herald  Examinar-S  ....  790,529  645,078 


Grand  Total  . 10,782.195  9,278  302 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
4,475,378  (  705  551).  4,439.272  (626,557).  S— 
3,637,786  (1,341,039)  2,731,670  (801,911). 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  _  1,406  989  1,446.826 

Courier  Journal-S  .  926  360  764  353 

I  Times-e  .  1,652,558  1,760,117 


Grand  Total  .  3,985,907  3,971,296 

LOWELL.  MA<S. 

Sun-a  .  753.021  693,724 

•Sun-S  .  244,522  200,303 


Grand  Total  .  997,543  894,027 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Ifam-a  .  736,958  703,326 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  746,273  904,301 

•Naws-S  .  202,470  181,801 


Grand  Total  .  948,743  1.086.102 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  1,723  M9  1,820,066 
(Commercial  Appaal-S  960.088  744,462 

Prass-Scimitar-e  .  1,282,351  1,226,820 


Grand  Total  .  3,965.988  3,791  348 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  I,28l35l 
(65.200). 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Lacord  Journal 

(Sea  Note)  .  690  951  808  507 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Racord  Morning  only  is 
shown. 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  First  Eight  Months 

(As  Measiire<l  by  Media  Rei’ords,  Inc.) 


1964 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  36,073,480 

Miami  Herald .  30,178,555 

Washington  Post  .  28,449,035 

Chicago  Tribune  .  26,373,972 

San  Jose  Mercury  22,907,492 

Phoenix  Republic  22,184,241 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  21,973.595 

New  York  Times  .  20,452,984 

Orlando  Sentinel  20,408,349 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  20,304,752 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  24,181,729 

San  Jose  News  23,106,905 

Milwaukee  Journal  22,550,967 

Phoenix  GazeHe  22,115,762 

Cleveland  Press  .  22,104,735 

Montreal  Star .  20,519.351 

Denver  Post  .  20,460,927 

Orlando  Star .  .  20,408,349 

Washington  Star  .  20,383,604 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  20,122,004 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  23,992,622 

New  York  Times  .  22, _ 

Chicago  Tribune  13,011,975 

New  York  News .  12,680,095 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,452,349 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  12,178,414 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  12,059,841 

Baltimore  Sun  .  12,028,546 

Miami  Herald  .  11,620,192 

Washington  Post .  10,755,472 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  60,066,102 

New  York  Times  MS .  42,955,629 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  41,798,747 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  39,385,947 

Washington  Post  MS  .  39,204,507 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  35,003,316 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  33,581,199 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS .  32,483,166 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mercury-News  MS  .  . .  29,936,973 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  .  29,911,455 


1963 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  33,389,234 

Miami  Herald  .  28,005,159 

Chicago  Tribune  .  24,874,991 

Washington  Post  ...  24,625,371 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ...  20,804,992 

Phoenix  Republic  .  20,430,176 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  .  19,049,533 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  18.591,669 

St.  Petersburg  Times  18,110,310 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  18,017,655 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  22,694,581 

Milwaukee  Journal  22,010,431 

Montreal  La  Presse  21,181,933 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  20,415,911 

Long  Island  Newsday  (Nassau)  .  20,312,889 

Detroit  News  .  20,226,852 

Montreal  Star  .  19,908,445 

Washington  Star .  19,412,619 

Denver  Post  .  19,394,675 

San  Jose  News  .  19,155,402 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  22,879,078 

New  York  Times  .  1 3, 58 1, 67V 

Chicago  Tribune  .  13,021,989 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  11,361,423 

Baltimore  Sun  .  11,328,842 

Philadelphia  Inquirer .  10,976,152 

Miami  Herald  .  10,862,291 

Boston  Globe  .  10,291,666 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  9,771,840 

Columbus  Dispatch .  9,513,210 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  56,268,312 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  38,867,450 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  .  37,896,980 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  33,371,854 

Washington  Post  MS  .  33,250,242 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  31,784,189 

Detroit  News  ES .  29,017,932 

Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  ES  .  28,198,884 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS .  27,976,733 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES .  27,918,011 


1964  1963 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,380.084  3,395,686 

6Harald-S  .  1,485,765  1,141,170 

News-e  .  956  538  1,104  808 

tNews-S  .  406,769  355,695 


Grand  Total .  6,229,156  5,997,359 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Herald 
3,380.084  (125,980).  3,395.686  (48.072).  S— 
1,485,765  (71,535).  1,141,170  (62,079). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Sentinel-m  . . , 

.  704.811 

764,128 

JournaUa  .... 

.  2,741,621 

2,830  354 

tJournal-S  . . . 

.  1,819,241 

1,412.391 

Grand  Total 

.  5,265,673 

5,006,873 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  _ 

1,486,898 

Star-e  . 

.  2,446,489 

2,388,316 

tTribune-S  _ 

.  1,492,558 

1,152,953 

Grand  Total 

.  5,508,832 

5,028,167 

NOTE:  Part 

run  adv.  includes: 

2,446,489 

(324,145).  2,388.316  (262,745). 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

8ee-e  . 

.  811.705 

844,925 

§Bee-S  . 

.  250.014 

169,031 

Grand  Total 

.  1,061,719 

1,013,956 

NOTE:  Bee 

Evening  published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

1964 

1963 

MONTREAL, 

CANADA 

Jt*Star-e  . 

2,289,995 

2,209,869 

Gazette-m  . 

1,294,704 

1,226.378 

La  Presse-e  . 

On  Strike 

2,410,499 

La  Patrie-S  . 

220,272 

101,155 

Grand  Total  . 

3  804  971 

5,947  901 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  (**)  Or 

1  strike  La  Presse 

August  1-31,  Inc. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Press-e  . 

807  021 

848,467 

Star-m  . 

815,563 

874,636 

•Star-S  . 

265,640 

227,202 

Grand  Total  . 

1,888,224 

1,950,305 

NASHVILLE, 

,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

1.572.682 

1,556  282 

Tennessean-m  . 

1.566  689 

1,578  138 

Tenne$sean>S  . 

774.789 

548,384 

Grand  Total  . 

3.914,160 

3,682,804 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard  Timas>a . 

818.524 

879,539 

§Standard  Times-S  _ 

324,751 

252,805 

Grand  Total  . 

1,143,275 

1,132,344 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

’Journal  Courier-m _ 

665,124 

660,657 

*R«gister-t  . 

1,337,169 

1,325,401 

1964  1963 

Register-S  .  767.442  616,325 

Register  t 

Journal-Courier-Sat  .  105,675  90,721 


Grand  Total  .  2  875,410  2,693,104 

*  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,026,197  1,001,491 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  2,758,664  2,809,187 

(Times-Picayune-S  .  1,160,304  911.348 

States  &  Item-e  .  1,352,837  1,367,793 


Grand  Total  .  5,271,805  5,088,328 


NEW  YORK  (pUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,112,531  1,288,350 

§Long  island  Press-S  ..  586,739  469,807 


Grand  Total  .  1,699,270  1,758,157 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSAI, 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m..  271,723  280  812 
El  Diario-La  Prensa-S...  83,354  59,398 


Grand  Total  .  355,077  340,210 


(Contimied  on  page  50) 
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§TinK*s-S  . 

World-N#wj-e 


NEW  YORK, 

Titn*i-m  .  i 

Timas-S  .  3 

Herald  Tribuna-tn 
tHarald  Tribuna-S 
*Mirror-(n 
•Mirror-S 

Nawi-m  I 

Naws-S  I 

Journal-American-e 
Journal-Atnarican-S  . 

Po$t-e  . 

Pott-S 

World  Telegram  >  Sun-a 


Grand  Total  . 12  510,338  11.464  730 

*NOTE:  Mirror  discontinue  publishing 
attar  October  16,  1963  issue.  Post-e  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only.  Part  run  adv. 
includas:  Mirror  1963—627,967  (155.935  )  5— 
218,169  (87.300).  News  1,500  129  (850.399). 
1.254,415  (638,084).  5—1,640  254  (1.105.970). 
1,266,451  (856,483).  Journal-Amarican  803,- 
345  (92,272).  670,023  (103,516).  5—329,110 
(75,951).  187.290  (25,365)  World  Tel.  8 

Sun  933.964  (114.936).  889.772  (112.631). 

Herald  Tribune  574,817  (35,853).  445,910 
(36,279).  Split  run  total  News  151,924.  S— 
137,260. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e .  805.555  721.480 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  805.555 
(26,254).  721,480  (37,622). 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  1.330.847  1,493.448 

IPress-S  433  263  360  302 

Times-Harald-e  1,158.453  1,250.218 

Grand  Total  2,922,563  3,103,968 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N  Y. 
GazeHe-e  944.795  952.624 

*GazaHe-S  .  243,831  210,961 

Grand  Total  1,188,626  1,163,585 

NORFOLK.  VA 

Ladgar-Star-e  .  1,829,942  1,956,201 

Virginian-Pilot-m  2,287  001  2,498,156 

fVirginian-Pilot  &  Star-S  882,973  762,947 

Grand  Total  .  4,999,916  5.217  304 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ladqer- 
Star  1,829,942  (470.989).  1.956  201  (507  417). 

Virginian-Pilot  2.287.001  (435,220).  2,498,156 
(530,662).  Virginian-Pilot  &  Star  882,973 
(159,694).  762,947  (160,315). 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,121.350  1,813,189 

iTribune-S  .  995,443  770  317 

Grand  Total .  3,116,793  2.583  506 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,121,350. 
1,813,189  (81,872). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,326  831  1,239,501 

Oklahoman-S  .  673  627  463.363 

Hmes-e  .  1,374,971  1,370,166 

Grand  Total .  3,325.429  3,073.030 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Okla¬ 
homan  1,326,831  (62.586).  1,239.501  (70,898). 
Times  1,374,971  (194,919).  1.370,166  (197,- 
403). 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,220  482  1,302,125 

tWorld-Herald-S  .  907,440  816,238 

Grand  Total  .  2,127,922  2,118.363 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2.566.560  2,487.444 

Sentinei-m  .  2,566  560  2,487  444 

Sentinel-S  .  1,042,793  799,283 

Grand  Total  .  6,175,913  5.774.171 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Star 
2,566,560  (618,247).  2.487,444  (760  886).  Sen¬ 
tinel  2.566,560  (618  247).  2.487,444  (760.886). 
S— 1,042,793  (328,336).  799.283  (328,416). 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,046,701  1,117,708 

ilndependent- 

Star  News-S  .  444  348  359.988 

Independent-m  .  1,023,529  1,096.470 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

AUGUST  and  FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS 


( 14  City  Total — 6 

and  7  Day  Basis) — Media  Records 

AUGUST 

1964  vs  1963 

FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS 
1964  vs  1963 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

GENERAL 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

-  15.1 

7.0 

-  3.9 

8.2 

Foods 

-  15.9 

8.4 

-  l.l 

11.2 

Baby  Foods 

-  50.8 

0.2 

-  16.5 

0.3 

Baking  Products 

—  69.6 

0.2 

-  8.3 

1.0 

Beverages 

-  26.4 

2.3 

-  1.8 

2.3 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-1-309.7 

0.3 

■f  134.7 

0.6 

Condiments 

+  33.7 

0.9 

-P  8.8 

0.8 

Dairy  Products 

+  10.9 

1.3 

-P  2.5 

1.4 

Frozen  Foods 

+  0.0 

0.8 

+  4.2 

0.9 

Meats  &  Fish 

-  15.0 

1.0 

-  1.3 

l.l 

Industrial 

-  12.7 

1.7 

-  26.4 

1.5 

Insurance 

-  11.9 

0.7 

-  12.5 

1.3 

Medical 

+  23.2 

2.0 

-  15.3 

1.9 

Public  Utilities 

-  6.9 

3.3 

-P  0.1 

3.2 

Publishing  &  Media 

+  39.0 

9.7 

-P  20.1 

8.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

+  3.1 

0.6 

-P  50.2 

l.l 

Photo  Suppl. 

-  68.6 

0.3 

-  4.1 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

-  36.7 

3.9 

-P  71.0 

4.0 

Toilet  Requisites 

+  4.9 

2.0 

-P  4.5 

1.9 

Dentifrices 

-1-242.6 

0.7 

-P  3.9 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries 

-  78.0 

0.1 

-P  50.7 

0.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

•f  31.0 

0.7 

-p  3.1 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps 

+  8.5 

0.1 

•P  52.0 

0.1 

Transportation 

-1-  13.0 

13.3 

-  0.6 

1 1.7 

Airways 

+  15.6 

9.6 

-  0.9 

7.7 

Bus  Lines 

-  10.5 

0.5 

-  12.9 

0.5 

Railroads 

-  5.5 

0.5 

-  4.1 

0.9 

Steamships 

-P  23.3 

1.4 

-  3.9 

l.l 

Tours 

-1-  19.2 

l.l 

-P  31.9 

1.2 

Wearing  Apparel 

-1-  39.4 

3.6 

-P  13.8 

1.4 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE 

-  6.4 

72.1 

-P  2.4 

71.5 

Gasolines  &  Oils 

-  27.8 

2.3 

-P  20.6 

2.7 

Passenger  Cars — New 

+  20.5 

11.6 

+  9.1 

14.6 

Tires  &  Tubes 

+  6.9 

4.0 

-P  13.6 

2.6 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

-  28.4 

0.5 

-P  6.2 

0.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

-P  5.2 

27.9 

-P  8.9 

28.5 

AUTOMOTIVE 

-  2.0 

100.0 

-P  4.8 

100.0 

1964 

1963 

1964 

1963 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

News-e  .  801.859  819,012 

Journal-m  .  1,325,742  1,312,514 

News-Joumal-S  .  461,713  322,312 

Grand  Total  .  2,589,314  2,453,838 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(See  Note)  .  1,318,518  1,382,946 

§Journai  Star-S  .  491,047  451,420 

Grand  Total .  1,809,565  1,834,366 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  In  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,085,660  1,857.972 

tBulletin-S  799.356  487,541 

Inquirer-m  1,582,163  1,437,534 

Inquirer-S  1,583,491  1,176,140 

News-e  800,005  818.713 


Grand  Total  .  6,850  675  5  777  900 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Bulletin 
2,085.660  (332,997).  1,857,972  (54,192)  S— 
799  356  (140.363).  487.541  (42,582).  Inquirer 
1,582,163  (156,183).  1,437,534  (6.919).  S— 
1.583.491  (114,440). 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,627,499  2.655.993 

tRepublic-S  .  1,035,345  783,680 

GazeHe-e  .  2,571,060  2,583,166 


Grand  Total .  2,514,578  2,574,166  Grand  Total .  6,233,904  6,022,839 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  381,477 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  803,018  799,294 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz,  &  Sun-Tel.-m  988,984  1,058,000 

Press-a  .  1,869,541  1,883,378 

tPress-S  .  1,162,629  896,918 

Grand  Total  .  4,021,154  3,838,296 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,171,746  2,080,770 

§tOragonian-S .  1,207,836  879,678 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  612,749  699,067 

Grand  Total  .  3,992,331  3,659,515 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  612,749 
(24,124).  699.067. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  1,513,789  1,524,729 

Journal-m  .  1,486,940  1,722,603 

tJournal-S  ..  863,688  692,191 

Grand  Total .  3,864,417  3,939,523 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,024,174  1,040.438 

§Eagle-S  .  347.509  268,638 

Grand  Total  .  1,371,683  1,309,076 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1,681,773  1,777,496 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,575,856  1,656.799 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  979,138  737,073 

Grand  Total .  4,236.767  4,171,368 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press- Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,407.163  1,591,735 

§Press-Enterprise-S  ....  484,738  298,820 

Grand  Total .  1,891,901  1,890,555 

NOTE:  Enterorise-m  &  Press-e  told  In 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edifion.  En- 
terprise-m  it  shown.  Part  run  adv.  includes: 
1,407,163  (11,921).  1,591,735  (26.180). 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Timet-m  .  963,876  1,084,933 


ITimes-S  369,683  288.S>t? 

World-News-e  994,552  1,070,8/0 

Grand  Total  .  2,328,111  2.444.6J3 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  S  Chronicle-m  1,587,046  1, 553, 51:7 
(Democrat  8  Chronicle-S  989,232  772,449 

Times-Union-e  .  1,889,359  1,884,553 

Grand  Total  .  4,465,637  4,210,589 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,133,662  1,241,663 

Star-S  .  542,778  460.630 

Grand  Total  .  1,676,440  1,702,6/3 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Registar- 
Republic  Evening  sold  in  combinatioii. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning 
— it  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five 
week  days  only,  ezcluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2,449.936  2,234,267 

&Bea-S  860  081  567,626 

Union-m  844,797  819,574 

*Union-S  242,154  208,407 

Grand  Total  4,396,968  3,829,874 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  1,320.332  1,366,338 

(Globe-Democrat-we  . .  580.525  490.821 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,102.841  2,106.504 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,455,347  1,096,100 

Grand  Total  .  5,459,045  5,059,763 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv  includas:  Globe- 
Democrat  I  320,332  (344,283).  1,366.338 

(385  280).  we - 580.525  (6,257).  490.821 

(8.927).  Post-Dispatch  2.102  841  (192,181). 

2,106.504  (178  320).  S - 1.455,347  (  39,678). 

1,096,100  (13,600).  Globe-Democrat-m  pub¬ 
lished  5  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Prets-m  1,104  983  1,061,735 

§Pioneer  Press-S  963,960  771,507 

Dispatch-e  1,921,549  1,970,141 

Grand  Total  3.990.492  3,803.383 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,921,549 
(165,931).  1,970,141  (189,709). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 
Independent-e  1,014. 061  1,074.682 

Timet-m .  2,012,211  2,140.195 

§Timet-S .  695,490  556,000 

Grand  Total  3,721,762  3,770,877 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
2.0I22II  (104  686).  2  140,195  (68,396).  S— 
695,490  (30.619).  556,000  (28,129). 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m. . .  996.749  1,022,413 

•Oregon  Statesman-S  ..  288  287  211,994 

Capital  Journal-e  .  1,166,394  1,141,918 

Grand  Total  .  2,451,430  2,376,325 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  1,955.040  1,966,703 

Tribune-S .  829,408  689,770 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-a  .  1.882.822  1.894,479 

Grand  Total .  4,667,270  4,550,952 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TFX. 

Exprets-m  .  1,535  784  1,447,415 

(Exprest-Newt-S  .  819  833  598  380 

Express-News-Sat  308  303  339.219 

News-e  .  1,683 ‘>68  1,567  482 

Lioht-e  .  1,810  693  1,700  904 

$Lrqht-S .  862.032  640  900 

Light-Sat .  186,511  165.521 

Grand  Total .  7,206  424  6  459.821 

NOTE;  Express  Morning,  News  Evening 
and  Light  Evening  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,747  024  1,767.779 

§Sun-Telagram-S .  578,170  396,359 

Grand  Total .  2  325.194  2.164  138 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1.747  024 
(56.157).  1.767  779  (85  576)  Sun-m  ft  Tele- 
gram-e  are  sold  in  optional  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition,  Sun-m  it  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1.746  598  1,792.621 

6Union-S  .  1.052.944  809  219 

Tribune-e  .  2,311.247  2,398,370 

Grand  Total .  5,110,789  5,000,210 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2.074.446  2,036.266 

Chronicle-S  .  1,044  511  790  391 

Examiner-m  .  2,229  668  2,229  253 

Examiner-S  .  1,178,345  846.617 
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1964  1963 


Nt>->C<ll-BulUtin-*  1,042,529  1,183,188 


Grand  Total  . 

7,569,499 

7,065,715 

MOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includas: 

ChronicU 

2  071.446  (  33,899).  2,036,266  (138,307).  Ex- 

irr  iar  2.229,668  .  2,229,253  (  76,160). 

SAN  JOSE. 

,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

2,903,269 

2,651,126 

2,907,322 

2.605,572 

(fMarcury-Naws-S 

1,007,393 

737,049 

(-.rand  Total  . 

6.817,984 

5,993,747 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

’.  includas: 

Mercury 

2.993.269  (201,015). 

2,651,126 

(134,875). 

News  2,907,322  (  201,015).  2,605.572  (134,- 

8751. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Inaepandant-Journal-a 

1,469,063 

1.336.746 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaietta-m  . 

1,120,167 

1,106,142 

Union  Star-a 

775,411 

828,666 

Grand  Total 

1,895,578 

1,934,808 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Timas-a  . 

905.940 

1  000,623 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-1  ntal  1  igancar-m 

1,241,227 

1,316,114 

(Post-Intalligancar-S 

494,133 

410,837 

1,887,368 

2,030,515 

Timas-S  . 

811,373 

743,577 

Grand  Total 

4,434,101 

4.501,043 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

895,609 

1.005.441 

1,171,911 

1,289,125 

Timas-S 

555,501 

421,290 

Grand  Total 

2,623,021 

2,715,856 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

1,458,766 

1,433,024 

Tribuna-S 

627,591 

509,530 

Grand  Total 

2,086,357 

1 .942,554 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokasman-Raview-m 

699,034 

773,758 

tSpokasman-Raviaw-S 

437,161 

346,525 

Chronicla-a 

824,953 

888,819 

Grand  Total 

1,961,148 

2.009,102 

STOCKTON. 

.  CALIF. 

Record-a  . 

1,627,344 

1,455,782 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-a  . . 

1,575,110 

1,551,209 

§Harald-Amarican-S 

572,705 

456,510 

Post-Standard-m 

832,619 

892,695 

fPost-Standard-S 

260,422 

233,147 

Grand  Total  . 

3,240,856 

3,133,561 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

Naws-Tribuna-a 

1,441,118 

1,465,003 

News-Tribuna-S 

603,448 

419,911 

Grand  Total  . 

2,044,566 

1  884,914 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

1,936,695 

1.991.744 

tTribuna-S  . 

789,577 

607,413 

Times-e  . 

1,223,554 

1,276,217 

Grand  Total  . 

3.949.826 

3,875,374 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includes: 

1.936.695 

(62,940). 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

•Times-m  . 

549,328 

548,364 

Blada-a  . 

1,783,835 

1,711,183 

Blada-S  . 

,  970,854 

751,481 

Grand  Total  . 

3,304,017 

3,011,028 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  waak  only. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globe  ft  Mail-m  . 

.  1,255,585 

1,215,666 

J-*Telagram-e 

1.836.848 

1,898,696 

Star-a  . . 

2,144,503 

2,166,068 

Grand  Total  . 

5,236,936 

5,280,430 

NOTE:  (*)  Includas 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  Part  run  adv.  includas:  1,898,- 

696  (66,550). 

TRENTON. 

,  N.  J. 

Evaning  Timas-a  . 

970,352 

1,075,398 

‘Timas  Advarti$ar-S  . . 

596,136 

446,095 

Trentonian-m  . 

817,339 

836,729 

Grand  Total  .  2,383,827  2,358,222 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  publishad  5  days  a 
waak  only. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Bacord  (Saa  Nota)  . , . .  892,460  952,930 

NOTE:  Racord  Morning  and  Timas- 
Racord  Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  ona  adition  (Racord  Morning)  is 
shown. 


1964 


TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribunt-*  . 

.  1,578,609 

1,606,516 

World-m  . 

.  1,576,856 

1.684,818 

World-S  . 

.  682,954 

547,604 

Grand  Total 

3,838,419 

3,838,938 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . . 

.  712,132 

680,167 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a  . 

.  840,775 

920,922 

‘Observer  Dispatch-S 

274,748 

255,568 

Prass-m 

1,044,900 

1,170,075 

Grand  Total 

2,160,423 

2,346,565 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Naws-a  . 

.  1,118,259 

1,106,104 

Post-m  . 

.  3,486,152 

3,187,999 

5Post-S 

1,573,578 

1,021,146 

Star-a  . 

2,452,424 

2,420,876 

)Star-S  . 

1,163,831 

832,728 

Grand  Total . 

9,794,244 

8,568.853 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amtrican-t  . 

1,202,365 

1,141,576 

Rapublican-S  . 

464,736 

338,375 

Grand  Total  . 

1,667,101 

1,479,951 

NOTE:  American  Evaning  and  Republican 

Morning,  sold  onl;^  in  combination.  Linage 

of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post  (Sea  Nota) 

1,344,473 

1,376,414 

Pott'Timts-S 

409,325 

339,283 

Grand  Total 

1,753,798 

1,715,697 

NOTE:  Post-m  ft  Timas-e  sold 

In  com- 

bination.  Linage  of  ona  edition 

Post-m  Is 

shown.  Part  run  adv. 

includas: 

1,344,473 

(38,625).  1,376,414  (  30,888).  S— 409,325  (5.- 

897). 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLANO  GROUP. 

N.  Y.  (10 

CITIES) 

Mamaronack  Timas-a 

673,553 

658,276 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 

772,166 

763,435 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e 

799,852 

785,883 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Ragistar-e  . 

690,755 

640,923 

Peakskill  Star-a 

636,263 

601,372 

Port  Chaster  Itam-a 

843,400 

818,504 

Tarrytown  Naws-e 

675,905 

643,991 

Yonkers  Harald 

Statasman-a  . 

959,956 

908,081 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,009,399 

944,415 

Rockland  Journal  News- 

e  794,665 

774,501 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,855,914 

7,539,381 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

.  1,528,834 

1,452,735 

Beacon-e  . 

.  1,087,138 

1,317,730 

fEagla  ft  Baacon-S  . . 

521,158 

408,143 

Grand  Total  . 

3,137,130 

3,178,608 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C 

Journal-m  . 

.  1,385,539 

1,322,778 

Santinel-a  . .  . 

.  1,314,110 

1,204,437 

Journal  ft  Santinal-S 

465,256 

361,742 

Grand  Total . 

3,164,905 

2.888,957 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telagram-S  . 

619,686 

455,250 

Ttlegram-m  . 

779,747 

811,272 

Gazetta-a  . 

.  1,030,726 

1,037,621 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,430,159 

2,304,143 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-a  . 

780.015 

1,381,657 

§Vindlcator-S  . 

522,758 

727,529 

Grand  Total  . 

1,302.773 

2,109,186 

NOTE:  (•)  On  Strike; 

:  August  19-31,  ine. 

.4DVERTISING 

IJNAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELO, 

W.  VA. 

Talagraph-m  . 

462,787 

480,044 

Telagraph-S  . 

163,626 

110,390 

Grand  Total  626,413  590,434 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,702  linas 
(1964);  18,111  linas  (1963). 

NOTE:  Talagraph-S  sold  In  combination 
with  Sunsat  Naws-a. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Stata-m  .  1,016,069  1,131,120 

Stata-S  .  567,907  433,331 

Racord-a  .  831,158  771,959 


1964 

1963 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Harald-a  . 

.  738,548 

794,858 

Naws-Tribuna-m  . 

.  591,281 

688,568 

Naws-Tribuna-S 

526,449 

419,372 

Grand  Total 

1,856,278 

1,902,798 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  . 

701,198 

827,988 

World-S  . 

313,225 

219,233 

Naws-Star-a 

665,102 

781,929 

Grand  Total 

1,679,525 

1,829,150 

NORWALK. 

CONN. 

Hour-e  . 

964,769 

993,028 

PASSAIC, 

N.  J. 

Harald  Naws-a  . 

919,366 

1  084.225 

PATERSON 

,  N.  J. 

Naws-a 

.  1,207,124 

1,047,562 

QUINCY, 

MASS. 

Patriot  Ladgar-a . 

806,054 

695,357 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

TrIbuna-m  . 

396,924 

440,920 

Scrantonian-S 

394,467 

328,827 

Grand  Total 

791,391 

769,747 

Includas  PARADE  16,084  lines 

(1964); 

22.093  linas  (1963). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  . 

479,133 

537,796 

Times-Laadar-a 

905,225 

981,395 

Indapandant-S 

638,053 

454,306 

Grand  Total  2,022,411  1,973,497 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,702  linas 
(1964);  18,111  linas  (1963). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a  .  325,710  333,312 

Amarican-Naws-S  199,612  157,850 


Grand  Total  .  525,322  491,162 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-a  .  987,210  948,900 

APPLCrON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crascant-a  .  1,008,490  1,079,428 

Post-Crascant-S  256,240  214,452 


Grand  Total  . 1,264,732  1,293,880 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 
Pantagraph-all  day  8  S  1,089,494  1,070.160 
Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Frac  Prass-m  .  798.335  786.544 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Rapository-a  .  2,050,944  1,525,244 

Rapository-S  215,922  695,170 


Grand  Total  2,266,866  2.220,414 

CARBONOALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILU 

Southarn  lllinoisan-a  ..  432,544  411,138 

Southarn  Illinoisan-5  .. .  112,420  109,424 


Grand  Total  .  544,964  520,562 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Couriar-a  ..  694,582  641,480 

Courlar-S  .  294,336  310,716 


Grand  Total  988,918  952,196 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
GaiaHa-a  .  790,650  795,662 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Callar-m  .  1,508,766  1,592,976 

TImas-a  .  1,452,332  1,554,896 

Callar-Timas-S  .  449,344  387,730 


Grand  Total  .  3,410,442  3.535,602 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kantucky  Post  8 

Timas-Star-a  .  723,912  640,878 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

Naws-TImas-a  .  894,558  931,952 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Damocrat-m  .  949,998  895,958 

Timas-a  .  1,139,444  1,243.620 

Timas-Damocrat-S  .  416,682  396,214 


Grand  Total  .  2.506.124  2,535,792 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  810.464  836,665 

Naws-Journal-S  .  236,261  192,875 

Journal-m  .  851,648  876,106 


Grand  Total  .  I.898,3n  1,905,646 


1964  1963 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Harald  8  Raviaw-ma  ..  1,002,624  915,068 
Harald  8  Raviaw-S  ....  248,850  235,662 


Grand  Total  .  1,251,474  1,150,730 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-a  .  581,056  529,578 

Journal-S  153,524  179.046 


Grand  Total  .  734,580  708,624 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun-aS  .  831,642  766,416 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 
Harald-aS  .  867,385  694.203 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Prass-Gasatta-a  .  921.886  973,644 

Prass-Gazatta-S .  303,842  211,246 


Grand  Total  1,225,728  1,184,890 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

GaiaHa-a  .  523,894  620,858 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advartisar-a  .  911,661  924,624 

Harald-Dispatch-m  ....  909,435  941,872 

Harald-Advartisar-S  .  352,871  250,543 


Grand  Total .  2,173,967  2,117,039 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Timas-a  .  1,029,160  897,274 

Timas-S  .  442,022  335,874 


Grand  Total  .  1,471,182  1,233,148 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Capa  Cod 

Standard-Timas-a  602,756  606,676 

Capa  Cod 

Standard-Timas-S  75,796  69,930 


Grand  Total  .  678,552  676.606 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribuna-Oamocrat- 

All  Day  .  1,039,234  861,385 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLANO, 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-a .  619,003  719,278 

Tri-CIty  Harald-S  .  190,274  165,438 


Grand  Total  .  809,277  884.716 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 

Naws-a  .  1,182,398  1,095,332 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Fraaman-e  .  921,900  881,902 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,069,486  1,197,742 

Journal-a  .  1,037,533  1,138,030 

Journal  ft  Star-S  .  511,973  352,093 


Grand  Total .  2,618,992  2,687.865 

Includas  PARADE  17.106  linas  (1964);  21.- 
804  linas  (1963). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  ft  Journal-a..  578,3^  575,456 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Hmas-a  .  1,285,683  1,275,390 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1,310.421  1,347,185 

Stata  Joumal-S .  518,833  402,591 


Grand  Total .  3,114,937  3,025,166 

Includas  PARADE  16,884  linas  (1964);  22.- 
673  linas  (1963). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Timas  Herald-Racord-m  712,642  744,492 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Trmas-Harald-a  .  886,406  932,127 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bullatin-a  ...  552,356  520,156 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  ..  1,050,462  996,156 

Standard-Examinar-S  ..  299,662  244,386 


Grand  Total .  1,350,124  1,240,542 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  17,150  linas 
(1964);  18.480  linas  (1963). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  .  595.131  499,774 

Naws-Harald-a  .  399,232  392,075 


Grand  Total .  994.363  891,849 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  453,054  451,724 

{Continued  on  page  52) 


Grand  Total  .  2.415,134  2,336,410 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,702  linas 
(1964);  >8.111  linas  (1963). 
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CANADA  '***  Special  Section  Tells 
CALGARY,  ALTA.  About  All  Newspapers 

.  I.83»,45«  l,642,3«  ^  ^ 

Montreal 

i^M.223  i.sss.m  Readers  of  the  Gazette  were 
greeted  Sept.  17  by  a  section  in- 
1, 725, 174  1,474,752  forming  them  of  the  growth  and 
'  _  OUT  importance  of  all  Canadian 
1,187,170  1,1*70,70  newspapers  to  both  readers  and 
'  '  '  advertisers. 

410,175  543,751  Section,  headed  simply 

“The  Daily  Newspaper,’’  cov- 
LM4;353  1,571,378  ®»*®^  io  10  pages  a  variety  of 
the  areas  in  which  Canadian 
•wi,J04  Nugq,t-e  '  Sslw  500,770  dailies  are  functioning,  from  the 

mere  fact  of  their  increasing 
428,844  Citiiw-e  L4S;827  1,403,803  ^ize  and  importance  to  the  man- 

L«0roi«-e  .  848,31?  844,115  ner  in  which  research  is  finding 

REGINA  SASK.  more  and  more  about  both 

iMder-Post-e  . '..  I,l08,?li  1,048, ??4  readers  and  advertising. 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Stdr-Phoenix-*  .  825,433  834,430 

SYDNEY,  N.  s.  The  section  was  supported  al- 

Cape  8reton  Post-e  955,44?  832,520  most  entirely  by  advertising 

from  Canadian  dailies.  Running 
on  a  date  on  which  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada  was  meeting 

.  .  here,  it  was  distributed  to  many 

Fr^  Prejs-e  newspaper  people  and  agency 

Tribune-e  1,190,314  1,172,904  f  ^ 

executives. 

The  Gazette  followed  with  a 
*  mailing  of  the  section  to  1,200 

597  730  Yellow  Pages  Cttnipaign  agency  personnel  in  Canada  and 

Makes  Phones  Ring  ^  ^ 

The  New'  York  Telephone  Co. 
reports  that  nearly  60,000  calls 
273!?io  for  marine  weather  information 
—  resulted  from  a  combination 
'  l  adio  and  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  this  summer  in  behalf 
255  878  Yellow  Pages. 

— • —  rpjjg  recorded  on  answer¬ 

ing  equipment  at  radio  stations  bedding, 
at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  -The  s 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  of  beddi 


$un-D*mocrat-« 

Sun-D«mocrat-S 


Journ«l-e 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 

Herald-N«»t-«  .  912,350  1,089,411 

Includas  PART  RUN  20,080  linat  (1964). 


Commarcial-a 

Cotnmarcial-S 


Grand  Total  .  840,972  824,348 

Doai  not  includa  14.294  l!nt<  FAMILY  . 

'WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  Mi^S. 

Barkshira  Eagla-a 


PLATTSRURGH,  N.  Y. 
Pratt-Rapublican-m  ....  594,470 


PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazatta-a  .  215,502  254,480 


Ads  from  Dailie^ 


Prass  Herald-m 

Exprat>-a  . 

Talegram-S  . . 

Grand  Total  . 


Jacques  A.  Caldwell 

Caldwell  Named 
Ad  Director; 
Schwat  Retires 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-e  2,134,447  2,147,581 

Province-m  .  1,005,204  989,195 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  55,184 
lines  (1944);  51,354  lines  (i943). 


Marcury-m 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  V. 

.  1,015,042 

.  490,391 


Journal-a 

Joumal-S 


Grand  Total  .  1,505,433  1.519,441 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,438  lines 
(1944);  18,477  lines  (1943). 

9UINCY,  lU. 

Harald'Whig.a  .  417,842 

Harald-Whig-S  .  255,010 

Grand  Total  .  872,872 


The  New  York  World  Tele- 
urmn  &  Sun  announced  this  week 
that  Jacques  A.  Caldw'ell  ha.s 
been  made  advertising  director, 
.succeeding  Charles  I.  Schwat 
who  has  retired. 

Mr.  Caldwell  joined  the  World 
Telegram  in  1944  from  the  Port 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  oi  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
ial  where  he  was  sales  promotion 
on  manager.  Last  May  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  manager, 
ids  Before  that  he  had  served  as 
TS,  manager  of  general  advertising 
.  la  and  classified  ad  manager. 

^e^  stations  and  a  series  of  wide  range  of  features  stories  Mr.  Schwat,  who  has  held  the 
Saline  tune-m,  phone-in  ads  ranging  from  sleeping  habits  director’s  post  since  1960,  will 
thr^  times  a  month  on  the  and  the  washing  of  bedspreads  continue  to  be  associated  with 

spo  s  Pagos  o  e  es  es  hints  on  mattress  mainte-  the  advertising  department  in 

ter-R^kland  newspapers  and  ^ance,  an  advisory  capacity.  He  has 

Newsdav  and  monthly  m  the  (September  is  “Measure  Your  been  with  Seri pps- Howard  news- 
Sunday  bating  section  of  the  Mattress  Month’’  and  U.S.  Steel  papers  since  1927,  starting  out 

prepared  a  promotional  kit  as  a  classified  ad  solicitor. 

The  ads  promoted  the  marine  newspapers  to  use  in  jyetting  • 

weather  news  programs  and  the  special  editions.)  r  t  .  'T*  I 

around-the-clock,  seven-days-a-  «  L,Oke  lo  lie>In 

week  availability  of  marine  With  Foocl  Promotion 

weather  information  via  tele-  .  . ,  , .  . 

phones.  Bangor  Daily  News  Nationvude  participation  by 

William  E.  Haesche,  assistant  Riins  36-Paffe  Snecial  Coca-Cola  Company  in  the 

vicepresident  for  public  relations  »pecial  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 

at  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.  America  s  “Food  Is  A  Bargain 

said  the  use  of  small  ads  on  the  The  Bangor  Daily  News  ran  a  campaign  was  announced  by 

sports  pages  has  proved  to  be  page  special  section  in  con-  Fred  W.  Dickerson,  vicepresi- 

an  efficient  inexpensive  means  junction  with  the  75th  Anniver-  dent  and  manager  of  Coca-Cola’s 
of  supplementing  other  media  celebration  of  the  Eastern  advertising  and  sales  promotion 

efforts.  Paper  and  Pulp  Division  of  department. 

Batten  Barton,  Durstine  &  Standard  Packaging  Corpora-  Coca-Cola  has  produced  a 
Osborne  is  the  advertising  tion.  variety  of  promotional  and  ad 

agency.  Kenneth  L.  MacMannis,  adver-  material  for  the  local  use  of  the 

•  tising  director  of  the  News  re-  more  than  1,000  bottlers  of  Coke. 

P  H  ported  that  the  special  issue  ran  Newspaper  mats  featuring  the 

r  ages  on  Homes  three  sections  (the  regular  campaign  slogan  and  drop-in 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  for  news  section  running  as  a  sepa-  mats  for  cooperative  use  with 
Sunday,  Sept.  21,  contained  a  rate  section)  and  that  the  spe-  food  retailers  will  augment  the 
52-page  Parade  of  Homes  sec-  cial  section  along  contained  total  advertising  and  promotion- 
tion  which  was  designed  to  at-  approximately  200  full  columns  al  package.  The  campaign  runs 
tract  visitors  to  32  model  homes,  of  advertising.  Oct.  19-31. 
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Journal-* 

Journal-S 


Grand  Total 


RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  .  8 

Journal-S  .  3! 

Gazette-*  .  1,11 

Grand  Total  .  2,242.078  2,081,478 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE.  ILL. 
Rock  Island  Arqus-a  ...  1,052,044  I, 
Molina  Dispaten-o .  1,143,450  I,! 


Grand  Total 


STROUDSBURG,  FA. 
.  528,878 


Record-m 


Star-m  . 

Tribune-*  .... 
Tribun*-Star-S 


Grand  Total 


Capital-m  . 

State  Journal-*  . . 
Capital-Journal-S 

Grand  Total  . . . 


TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

.  1.541,894 

.  402,234 


Star-m  . 
Star-S  .. 
Citizan-a 


Grand  Total 


News-Sun-a 


News-Journal-m* 


toonist.  “This  takes  too  much 
onerpfjr.  The  ideas  just  come 
when  the  drawinjfs  are  done.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muse  (she’s  a 
school  teacher)  and  their  two 
children  live  in  Detroit. 


SYNDICATES 

‘Way out’  Comic  Strip 
Will  Amaze,  Amuse 


Cy  Barrett  Seeks 
More  Advertisers 

“New  newspaper  advertisers 
can  literally  be  created  as  Amer¬ 
icans  outside  the  major  finan¬ 
cial  centers  think  increasingly 
in  terms  of  local  enterprises  as 
a  place  for  risk  capital  and  new 
careers,”  stated  syndicated 
newspaper  columnist  Cyrus  Biir- 
rett  in  a  luncheon  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Racine. 

InveHlment  Oriented 

According  to  the  personal 
business  columnist,  “My  reader 
mail  clearly  indicates  people 
outside  of  New  Yoi;k  and  Chi¬ 
cago  are  becoming  more  local 
enterprise  investment  oriented. 
The  new  breed  of  entr<»n>-erieur 


^Talk  of  World 
Reports  Ready 


Dv  Rav  Erwin 


Special  reports  from  25  news¬ 
men  in  25  countries,  long  used 
in  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  are  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Chronicle  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  according  to  Phelps 

^  Dewey,  general  manager. 

“Talk  of  the  World”  provides 
such  colorful  and  offbeat  reports 
/  as  Vienna’s  rat  invasion,  Lon- 

don’s  cancer  theory,  the  young 
f  i  Nazi  plotters  of  Buenos  Aires, 

^  S  Madrid’s  tourist  crush,  Tokyo’s 

Korean  wetbacks  and  Frank- 
furt’s  drinking  changes. 

Glossy  original 

sketches  by  John  Machado  are 
released  with  the  thrice-weekly 

The  stories  are  exclusives  cov- 
K.n'Muse  not  normally  sup¬ 

plied  by  news  services,  CFS  re¬ 
television  from  its  Detroit  be-  ports.  The  resident  newsmen 
ginning  15  years  ago.  who  write  the  reports  have 

He  was  born  (1925)  in  and  proven  their  ability  to  dig  out 
grew  up  in  Detroit’s  East  Side,  stories  of  local  impact  from  all 
where  he  delivered  the  Detroit  parts  of  the  globe,  .said  Mr. 
News  as  a  kid.  At  the  age  of  15,  Dewey.  There  are  many  writ¬ 
he  was  working  in  art  studios  ers,  but  only  a  few  have  shown 

_ _  ability  to  turn  out  what  CFS 

A  >ii  {  0  ^  wants,  he  explained. 

Ill  D/i I  i  Chester  Weil  Retires 

/M’  ([  I  r  From  Kin^  Features 

/i/i  1  i  Chester  L.  Weil,  director  of 


Wayout  ideas  will  be  brought 
to  newspaper  comic  strip  pages 
by  a  wayout  cartoonist  in  these 
wayout  times. 


The  cartoon:  “Wayout.” 

The  cartoonist:  Ken  Muse. 
The  format:  Six  comic  strips 
a  week ;  four  or  five  columns. 
The  release:  Oct.  19. 

The  distributor:  McNaught 
Syndicate. 


Harry  Welker,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  creative  director  of  the 
McNaught  Syndicate,  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  “Wayout”  as  his  first  ac¬ 
quisition  for  the  syndicate. 

Daring,  Different 

“We  think  we  have  a  real  dis¬ 
covery  and  a  great  newspaper 
asset  in  this  daring  and  differ¬ 
ent  comic  strip,”  observed  Mr. 
Welker  with  quiet  and  confident 
satisfaction. 

“Wayout”  does  not  follow  a 
story  line  and  relies  strictly  on 
a  gag-a-day  diet  with  a  new 
idea  for  each  strip.  The  format 
varies  with  the  number  of  pan¬ 
els  in  a  single  strip  running 
from  one  through  four.  How¬ 
ever,  a  character  named  “Way- 
out”  appears  in  all  of  them. 

For  example,  here  are  some 
single-panel  strip  ideas:  Little 
Mr.  Wayout  is  carrying  a  huge 
man  on  his  shoulders  and  re¬ 
marks:  “He’s  not  heavy  .  .  . 
he’s  my  boss!”  Wayout.  looking 
at  a  huge  capital  letter  “E” 
projected  on  a  screen  in  an 
optometrist’s  office,  asks;  “Shall 
I  read  the  top  line  or  the  bottom 
line?”  Wayout,  in  a  spacecraft, 
observes  that  the  world  is  square 
and  fiat  and  broadcasts  to 
earth:  “You’re  not  going  to  be¬ 
lieve  this  but.  .  .  .”  When  he 
runs  his  car  into  a  brick  build¬ 
ing  and  demolishes  both.  Way- 
out  instructs  his  male  compan¬ 
ion:  “Here  comes  a  policeman. 

. .  .  !!  Pretend  like  nothing  hap¬ 
pened!” 

Then,  there  is  the  time  he 
found  things  were  getting  really 
rough — his  unemployment  check  (j,. 
bounced;  the  time  his  tv  set  an-  j)o 
nounced  a  station  break  —  and  ni( 
broke  up  in  an  explosion.  t\\ 

Meet  the  Artist 


Cyrus  Barrett 

is  alert,  intelligent,  often  im¬ 
bued  with  a  pioneer  spirit  bom 
of  our  declining  job  security  and 
presents  a  greater  potential  for 
than  any  time  in  the 


■  laaut^u  lui  wcis  lur  a  luy  SUCC6SS 

Popeye  pipe.  It  turned  out  to  past  20  years.  Newspaper  ad- 
be  one  of  the  all-time  biggest  vertising  executives  should  be 
sellers:  over  14  million  were  prepared  to  steer  prospective 
isi-  sold.  Another  item  licensed  about  entrepreneurs  and  advertisers 
I  so  that  time,  a  10c  “Popeye”  ring-  toward  information  on  franchise 
the  tpss  game,  sold  close  to  10  mil-  opportunities,  published  govem- 
ked  I'on.  ment  helps.  Small  Business  Ad- 

ger  Mr.  \\  eil  also  was  responsible  ministration  loans.  Area  Rede- 
ay-  fo»'  the  sale  of  King  newspaper  velopment  funds,  and  newly  or- 
features  to  other  media.  Thus,  he  ganized  counselling  services  for 
.dth  sold  “Blondie”  to  the  movies  in  small  businessmen  by  success- 
luc-  1938,  to  radio  in  1941  and  to  tv  ful  retired  executives  on  a  vol- 
j  in  in  1952.  During  World  War  II  unteer  basis.  To  offset  plant 
sn’t  he  brought  “Guadalcanal  Diary”  and  population  displacement, 
stol  nnd  “Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tok-  due  to  automation,  it  is  impor- 
(a  yo”  to  book  publication.  tant  that  newspapers  spearhead 

his  Mr.  Weil  was  graduated  from  drives  for  new  enterprises  and 
Yale  in  1910.  He  plans  to  spend  industry  in  their  communities.” 
iwn  most  of  the  winter  in  the  Virgin  Cyrus  Barrett  is  a  vicepresi- 
the  Islands  and  then  return  to  New  dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
York  to  devote  increased  time  to  Syndicate  of  America.  In  addi- 
as,”  the  University  Settlement,  of  tion  to  being  a  syndicate  ex- 
:ar-  which  he  is  a  director.  ecutive,  he  writes  his  column. 
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Syndicate 

Sentences 


I  Bob  Montana,  of  Meredith, 
N.  H.,  cartoonist  who  draws  the 
■  comic  strip  “Archie”  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  left  on  the 
!  “Queen  Mary”  for  a  prolonged 
!  visit  to  England  with  his  wife, 
Peg,  and  four  children,  who  are 
enrolled  in  school  in  Sussex.  His 
'  work  will  originate  from  there 
for  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

Peter  J.  Steincrohn,  M.  D., 
medical  columnist  for  the  Bell- 
;  McClure  Syndicate,  resumes  as 
I  moderator  for  the  third  season 
of  his  one-half  hour  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  on  Miami’s  WTHS-tv  in 
November.  The  program  is  en¬ 
tirely  unrehearsed  and  has  out¬ 
standing  medical  guests,  who 
discuss  medicine  from  A  to  Z. 

I 

I  Sylvia  Porter,  Hall  Syndicate 
I  financial  columnist,  is  combin¬ 
ing  a  short  vacation  in  the 
1  Scandinavian  countries  with  re- 
I  searching  material  for  columns. 

I  Raymond  Moley,  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  columnist  and  con- 
I  tributing  editor  of  Newsweek, 

I  delivers  the  first  of  a  series  of 
insurance  lectures  honoring 
Clarence  Axman,  dean  of  in¬ 
surance  journalism  and  editor 
emeritus  of  the  weekly  publica¬ 
tion,  Insurance,  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Life  Convention  in  Chicago 
Oct.  15. 

I  Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea- 
j  ture  Syndicate  columnist,  was 
I  presented  with  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Defense  Gold  Medal  by  Wall 
I  Street  Post  No.  1217  of  the 
j  American  Legion  on  the  steps  of 
!  Federal  Hall  National  Memo- 
I  rial.  Broad  and  Wall  Streets, 
j  New  York. 

I  The  Central  Ohio  Professional 
j  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 

I  in  Columbus,  gave  a  citation  to 
i  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham,  evangre- 
!  list  and  “My  Answer”  columnist 
1  for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  for  “the 
exemplary  job  he  does  living 
the  journalist’s  creed.” 

I 

'  Sidney  Eisenberg,  “How  To 
Get  Money  For  College”  colum- 
inist  (Bell-McClure  Syndicate), 
I  has  been  appointed  associate 
I  editor  of  the  “College  Blue 
iBook”  ($40),  the  prime  source 
;  of  college  information  with  4,- 
I  000,000  items  listed. 

I  “Here’s  a  lady  who  referees 
I  six  fights  a  week.”  Such  was  the 
introduction  of  Alma  Denny, 
editor  of  “The  Family  Council” 
I  daily  advice  column  syndicated 


A  DOG'S  LIFE — Douglas  Borgstedt,  new  ediforial  cartoonist  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  keeps  in  trim,  when  away  from  the  drawing  board, 
by  exercising  his  hobby,  breeding  and  showing  pedigreed  German 
Shepherd  dogs.  Shown  with  Doug  and  his  wife,  Jean,  at  their  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  home,  are  five  of  their  dogs,  three  of  which  were  American 
Kennel  Club  champions.  Mrs.  Borgstedt  is  a  licensed  A.K.C.  judge  and 
has  judged  German  Shepherds  in  dog  shows  across  the  country.  Mr. 
Borgstedt's  editorial  cartoons  for  KFS  went  into  release  last  week  with 
71  Newspapers. 


by  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion,  to  a  nationwide  television 
audience  watching  the  CBS 
show  “To  Tell  the  Truth,”  on 
Sept.  3.  Mrs.  Denny  agreed  that 
she  and  her  colleagues  on  the 
Council  are  very  much  in  the 
position  of  referees  as  they  try 
to  resolve  marital,  personal,  or 
other  domestic  differences  sub¬ 
mitted  by  readers.  “But  actu¬ 
ally,”  she  said,  “from  every 
letter  ‘The  Family  Council’  re¬ 
ceives,  we  try  to  diagnose  the 
problem  and  present  both  sides 
of  the  issue  before  the  fighting 
begins.”  In  addition  to  her  ap¬ 
pearance  on  “To  Tell  The 
Truth,”  Alma  Denny  recently 
took  part  in  the  radio  program, 
“Psychologically  Speaking,” 
which  will  be  presented  over 
station  WEVD-New  York  later 
this  month. 

Heroes  of  the  world  of  physi¬ 
cal  sports  are  not  surprised  to 
be  honored  by  their  fans.  But 
George  Koltanowski,  widely  syn¬ 
dicated  chess  columnist,  reports 
he  was  “flabbergasted”  when 
Mayor  John  J.  Barton  of  India¬ 
napolis,  proclaimed  a  “George 
Koltanowski  Day”  in  honor  of 
the  World’s  Blindfold  Chess 
Champion  and  a  foremost  advo¬ 
cate  of  chess  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Koltanowski,  who  is  syn¬ 
dicated  weekly  by  Golden  Gate 
Features  (Box  245,  Kentfield, 
Calif.)  and  whose  daily  column 
has  appeared  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  for  the 
last  15  years,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  eighth  tour  of  duty 
as  director  of  the  U.  S.  Chess 
Open  this  year  held  in  Boston, 
and  his  ninth  as  director  of  the 
Southwestern  Chess  Open,  this 
year  held  in  San  Antonio.  The 
Indianapolis  honor  was  tendered 
him  between  these  two  engag^e- 
ments. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Adcox  Handles 
Lou  Grant’s 
‘Small  World’ 

The  capsule  editorial  cartoon, 
“Small  World,”  by  Lou  Grant, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist,  continues  to  be 
distributed  by  Adcox  Associates, 
San  Francisco,  under  a  contract 
that  has  six  years  to  run. 

The  full-size  editorial  car¬ 
toons  by  Mr.  Grant  are  now 
distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  (E&P,  Sept. 
12,  page  56). 

Instant  impact  is  provided  by 


SMALL  WORLD — 'Hubert,  lasso 
the  liberal  strays.' 


the  award-winning  Mr.  Grant  in 
a  new  one-column  format  for  his 
“Small  World”  cartoons. 

Aside  from  a  brief  fling  at 
boxing,  work  in  a  lumber  yard, 
a  brewery,  the  army  during 
World  War  II  and  four  seasons 
as  comedy  writer  for  the  for¬ 
mer  “Duffy’s  Tavern”  radio 
show,  Lou  Grant  has  been  a 
cartoonist  for  most  of  his  years. 
All  this  varied  background  and 
experience  helped  to  develop  a 
concise  and  penetrating  cartoon¬ 
ist,  who  has  won  many  awards. 
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"Perhaps  no  one  recently,  not  even 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  James  Gould 
Cozzens  or  John  P.  Marquand,  has 
seen  more  clearly  the  subtle  but 
violent  struggle  between  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  society  in  this  country." — 

New  York  Times,  1962 


*■ 


Mn 

OHara 


MY  TURN.  a  new  column  by 

John  O’Hara,  will  be  syndicated  to  news¬ 
papers  on  a  one-a-week  basis  starting  this 
week.  In  it,  Mr.  O’Hara  will  comment  on 
anything  in  the  world  he  feels  strongly 


about. 


IVewsday  Specials 


Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  Director 
Garden  City,  LI.,  N.Y.  Tel.  1516)  Pioneer  M234 
A  division  of  Newsday,  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  President  and  Publisher 


SYNDICATES 

New  Comic  Strip  Is 
Based  on  Limericks 


A  new  daily  comic  strip  based 
on  limericks — many  written  on 
topical  subjects — will  make  its 
debut  next  month  in  newspapers. 

The  comic  strip:  “Sir  Lim’- 
rick.” 

The  writer:  William  Gal¬ 
braith. 

The  cartoonist:  Ed  Nofziger. 

The  format:  Six  strips  a  week. 

The  release:  Nov.  2. 

The  distributor:  Lew  Little 
Syndicate  (210  Post  St.,  Suite 
915,  San  Francisco). 

The  idea  for  the  strip  was 
orifpnated  by  Lewis  Little,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Lew  Little 
Syndicate,  after  200  limericks 
were  submitted  by  William  Gal¬ 
braith,  Portland,  Ore.  Mr.  Little 
arranged  with  Ed  Nofziger, 
Lagruna  Beach,  Calif.,  to  draw 
the  strip. 

Newspapers  which  already 
have  signed  for  the  feature  in¬ 
clude  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Journal,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

Court  Jester 

The  star  of  “Sir  Lim’rick”  is 
a  lovable,  bulb-nosed  court  jester 
who  tells  tales  of  warm  good 
humor,  wild  whimsicality  and 


carefree  nonsense  in  the  classic, 
rhythmic  style  of  the  age-old 
limerick,  but  with  a  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  twist.  Examples: 

An  architect  drew  a  design 
Of  a  house  for  living  so  fine 
With  elegant  grace 
For  this  age  of  space. 

But  no  place  to  cook,  sleep  or 
dine. 

A  young  college  student  named 
Lance 

Caught  fire  in  the  seat  of  his 
pants 

Gyrating  like  mad 
This  ingenious  lad 
Created  a  new  teenage  dance. 

Always  Topical 

To  keep  the  feature  topical, 
Mr.  Galbraith  is  writing  special 
limericks  to  run  on  holidays, 
Valentine’s  Day,  Ground  Hog 
Day,  etc.,  and  on  birthday  anni¬ 
versaries  of  famous  people. 

A  limerick  planned  for  George 
Washington’s  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary  spoofingly  suggests  our 
first  President  started  the  na¬ 
tion’s  current  coin  shortage  by 
throwing  a  silver  dollar  across 
the  Potomac  River. 

“Sir  Lim’rick’’  occasionally 
will  invite  readers  to  participate 
in  the  strip  (“Can  you,  for  kicks, 
write  limericks?’’),  and  if  any 
submitted  by  readers  are  used, 
credit  will  be  given  in  the 
fashion  of  the  late  Jimmy  Hatlo. 


Mutt 

with  a  mission: 
to  put  back  the  comic 
in  the  comic  strips! 
More  to  come— 

C^T^N^Y^N^S 


William  Galbraith 


Ed  Nofziger  (a  self  portrait) 


Mr.  Little  said  he  believes  this 
may  start  a  nationwide  limerick¬ 
writing  fad.  The  feature  offers 
promotional  possibilities  such  as 
limerick-writing  contests  for 
readers. 


Flexible  Format 

Format  is  flexible.  The  con¬ 
ventional  four-column  strip  is 
always  drawn  so  that  it  may  be 
split  and  run  as  a  two-column 
by  4% -inch  panel,  or  it  can  be 
stacked  as  a  deep  one-column. 

Mr.  Little  said  he  is  negoti¬ 
ating  with  a  major  New  York 
publisher  for  book  rights. 

The  oddity  of  the  limerick 
verse  form  through  the  ages  has 
attracted  such  famous  writers 
and  aficionados  as  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Norman  Doug¬ 
las,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Arnold  Bennett,  John  Gals¬ 
worthy,  Robert  Lewis  Stevenson, 
Conrad  Aiken,  Ogden  Nash, 
Morris  Bishop  and  Edward  Lear, 
“the  father  of  the  limerick.” 
Several  collections  have  been 
published  in  recent  years  in  book 
form. 

The  limerick’s  place  of  origin 
is  uncertain,  though  many 
scholars  claim  it  is  of  Irish  de¬ 
scent,  with  the  first  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  1821. 

Limerick  Student 


college  days  at  Whitman  College, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  where  he 
received  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
political  science.  As  a  fre*  • 
lancer,  he  has  had  one  book  of 
humor  published,  “How  to  Get 
Out  of  Doing  It  Yourself,”  as 
well  as  many  short  stories  and 
serials  published  by  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

Mr.  Galbraith  is  a  former 
state  director  (1951-57)  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  in  Washington 
State.  A  retired  naval  lieutenant 
commander,  he  now  is  head  of 
the  power  utilization  section  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis¬ 
tration,  an  agency  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  that  transmits 
electric  power  from  all  the  feder¬ 
al  hydroelectric  projects  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


Notable  Career 


Mr.  Nofziger  has  had  a  long 
career  as  a  successful  and  fa¬ 
mous  cartoonist.  A  UCLA  grad¬ 
uate,  his  drawings  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  other  national  maga¬ 
zines  since  1936.  He  drew  the 
syndicated  “Animal  Antics” 
daily  panel  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  for  15  years,  and  now 
writes  and  draws  the  educational 
Spanish-English  comic  strip, 
“Buenos  Dias.”  He  also  draws  a 
strip  called  “Neville  the  Hound” 
for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Nofziger  spent  seven 


ON  TWANV<^GIVIN6 
l?Ay  WiTVtoUT  FA»U... 

years  doing  animated  cartoons 
for  Hollywood  studios.  He  was 
one  of  the  writers  for  “The 
Nearsighted  Mr.  Magoo,”  and 
still  draws  the  “Mr.  Magoo”  ads 
for  national  magazines. 

“Sir  Lim’rick”  is  the  third 
major  feature  to  be  developed 
by  the  Lew  Little  Syndicate  since 
Mr.  Little,  a  former  county  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  resigned  last  April  as 
sales  manager  of  the  Chronicle 
Features  Syndicate,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  other  features,  both 
based  on  funny  typographical 
errors,  are  “Press  Gremlins,” 
and  “Funnyboners,”  which  are 
carried  by  65  newspapers. 

*  •  * 


Mr.  Galbraith  has  been  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  limerick  since  his 


(For  other  Syndicate  news, 
see  pages  5S  and  54) 
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Warren  Report 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 


ly  without  permission,  news 
representatives  used  police  of¬ 
fices  on  the  third  floor,  tying 
up  facilities  and  interfering 
w’th  normal  police  operations. 
Police  elforts  to  preserve  order 
and  clear  passageways  in  the 
corridor  were  usually  unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

“On  Friday  night  the  report¬ 
ers  completely  ignored  (Dallas 
Police  Chief)  Curry’s  injunction 
against  asking  Oswald  questions 
in  the  assembly  room  and 
ciowding  in  on  him. 

“On  Sunday  morning,  the 
newsmen  were  instructed  to  di¬ 
rect  no  questions  at  Oswald; 
nevertheless,  several  reporters 
shouted  questions  at  him  when 
he  appeared  in  the  basement." 

Pressure  on  Officials 

The  Warren  Report  said  the 
press  put  constant  pressure  on 
officials  to  release  information, 
and  that  officials  yielded  to  the 
pressure.  “It  seemed  clear 
enough  that  any  attempt  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  press  from  the  build¬ 
ing  or  place  limits  on  the  in¬ 
formation  disclosed  to  them 
would  have  been  resented  and 
disputed  by  the  newsmen,  who 
were  constantly  and  aggressive¬ 
ly  demanding  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation  about  anything  related 
to  the  assassination.” 

The  report  concluded,  “The 
general  disorder  in  the  Police 
and  Courts  building  during  No¬ 
vember  22-24  reveals  a  regretta¬ 
ble  lack  of  self-discipline  by  the 
newsmen.” 

The  commission  took  note  of 
a  discussion  of  the  Dallas  inci¬ 
dent  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  It  said  ASNE 
discussions  “revealed  strong 
misgivings  among  the  editors 
themselves  about  the  role  the 
press  had  played.” 

‘General  Concern’  nol  Enough 

The  report  noted  a  “general 
concern”  in  the  press  about  the 
problem,  but  said  “To  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  unfortunate 
events  which  followed  the  as¬ 
sassination,  more  than  general 
concern  will  be  needed.  The 
promulgation  of  a  code  of  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct  governing 
representatives  of  all  news  me¬ 
dia  would  be  welcome  evidence 
that  the  press  had  profited  by 
the  lesson  of  Dallas.” 

In  addition  to  criticizing  the 
conduct  of  the  press  on  the 
scene  in  Dallas,  the  report  de¬ 
tailed  “misinformation”  that 
had  been  reported  by  news  me¬ 
dia  on  the  investigation. 

The  commission  said  “the 
press  was  able  to  publicize  vir- 
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tually  all  the  information  about 
the  case  which  had  been  gath¬ 
ered  from  Friday  afternoon  un¬ 
til  the  shooting  of  Oswald.”  It 
said  that  most  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  released  by  police  to 
newsmen  through  “informal  oral 
statements”  or  at  “impromptu 
and  clamorous  press  confer¬ 
ences.  The  ambulatory  press 
conference  became  a  familiar 
sight  during  these  days.” 

Inaccurate  Reporting 

This  informal  information  on 
the  course  of  the  investigation 
was  the  source  of  much  inaccu¬ 
rate  reporting,  the  report  said. 
It  listed  these  examples:  The 
rifle  found  on  the  sixth  floor 
of  the  Texas  School  Book  De¬ 
pository  Building  was  incorrect¬ 
ly  identifled  as  a  Mauser  7.65; 
Chief  Curry  repeated  the  er¬ 
roneous  report  that  a  Negro  had 
picked  up  Oswald  near  the  scene 
of  the  assassination  and  driven 
him  across  town;  District  At¬ 
torney  Henry  Wade  said  that 
Oswald  had  in  his  possession  a 
map  marked  with  the  route  of 
the  motorcade,  which  was  in¬ 
correct. 

The  commission  also  cited  the 
case  of  Darryl  Click,  the  non¬ 
existent  cab  driver.  The  pub¬ 
lished  transcript  of  part  of  a 
press  conference  sent  over  the 
wires  of  the  Associated  Press 
quoted  Wade  as  having  identi¬ 
fied  a  cab  driver  who  gave  Os¬ 
wald  a  ride: 

A.  (Wade)  He  then — the  bus, 
he  asked  the  bus  driver  to  stop, 
got  off  at  a  stop,  caught  a  taxi¬ 
cab  driver,  Darryl  Click.  I  don’t 
have  his  exact  place — and  went 
to  his  home  in  Oak  Cliff, 
changed  his  clothes  leisurely, 
and  left.” 

The  correct  quote  —  taken 
from  an  audio  tape  of  the  con¬ 
ference  —  went  this  way:  “A. 
(Wade)  He  then — the  bus,  he 
asked  the  bus  driver  to  stop, 
got  off  at  a  stop,  caught  a  taxi¬ 
cab  driver.”  Q.  “Where.”  A.  “In 
Oak  Cliff.  I  don’t  have  the  exact 
place  —  and  went  to  his  home 
in  Oak  Cliff,  changed  his  clothes 
hurriedly  and  left.” 

The  commission  said,  “In  this 
manner,  a  section  of  Dallas,  Oak 
Cliff,  became  a  non  existent 
taxicab  driver,  Darryl  Click.” 

W’ould  Have  Aided  Defense 

The  Warren  Report  also 
stated  flatly  that  if  Oswald  had 
been  tried  for  his  murders  on 
Nov.  22  “the  effects  of  the  news 
policy  followed  by  the  Dallas 
authorities  would  have  proven 
harmful  both  to  the  prosecution 
and  to  the  defense.”  It  said  the 
misinformation  disseminated  by 
the  police  could  have  been  used 
by  the  defense  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  reliability  of  the  state’s 
whole  case.  More  important,  the 
news  policy  “endangered  Os- 
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wald’s  constitutional  right  to 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury.” 

The  disclosure  of  evidence  was 
“seriously  aggravated,”  the  re¬ 
port  said,  by  the  statements  of 
officials  that  they  were  certain 
of  Oswald’s  guilt.  It  also  said 
the  problem  was  complicated  by 
the  independent  activities  of  the 
press  in  developing  information 
on  its  own  from  sources  other 
than  law  enforcement  agencies. 
“Had  the  police  not  released  the 
specific  items  of  evidence 
against  Oswald,  it  is  still  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  other  information 
presented  on  television  and  in 
the  newspapers,  chiefly  of  a 
biographical  nature,  would  it¬ 
self  have  had  a  prejudicial  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  public,”  the  report 
said. 

Public’s  Rights 

The  commission  listed  the 
areas  in  which  it  believed  the 
public  had  a  right  to  informa¬ 
tion.  These  included: 

•  What  agencies  were  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  investigation 
and  at  what  rate  their  work  was 
progressing. 

•  The  fact  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  had  been  apprehended 
and  that  the  state  had  gathered 
sufficient  evidence  to  arraign 
him  for  the  murders  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Patrolman  Tippit. 

•  That  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  had  no  evidence  to  show 
that  any  other  person  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  slayings. 

However,  the  commission  said 
the  public  did  not  have  a  right 
to  be  “contemporaneously  in¬ 
formed  by  the  police  or  the 
prosecuting  authorities  of  the 
details  of  the  evidence  being 
accumulated  against  Oswald. 
Undoubtedly  the  public  was  in¬ 
terested  in  these  disclosures,  but 
its  curiosity  should  not  have 
been  satisfied  at  the  expense 
of  the  accused’s  right  to  a  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury.  The  court¬ 
room,  not  the  newspaper  or  tv 
screen,  is  the  appropriate  forum 
in  our  system  for  the  trial  of 
a  man  accused  of  a  crime.” 

• 

Policeman  Who  Killed 
Reporter  on  Probation 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Creighton  A.  Wiggins  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  Long  Beach  police  officer, 
was  placed  on  probation  for 
three  years  after  being  convicted 
of  manslaughter  in  the  April  23 
accidental  shooting  death  of 
William  B.  Hunter,  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  police  reporter. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  killed  in  the 
police  station  press  room  while 
Wiggins  and  another  officer, 
Errell  F.  Greenleaf,  were  en¬ 
gaging  in  horseplay. 

A  coroner’s  jury  ruled  that 
Mr.  Hunter’s  death  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  “involuntary  man¬ 
slaughter.” 


Editors  to  Study 
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—  Nick  B.  Williams,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

“It’s  up  to  public  officials  to 
maintain  intelligent  control  of 
crowds,  including  newsmen.”  — 
Richard  D.  Peters,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

“The  problem  was  with  se¬ 
curity  and  not  with  the  news 
media.”  —  Thomas  Vail,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

2  Precious  Freedoms 

“Don’t  ask  me  how  coverage 
is  to  be  policed.” — Harry  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Arizona  Republic  and 
Gazette. 

“Two  extremely  precious  free¬ 
doms  are  involved  —  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  a  fair  trial 
and  freedom  of  the  press  to 
serve  as  eyes,  ears  and  voice 
of  all  the  people.”  —  Scott  New- 
hall,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

“The  press  as  a  whole  acted 
most  responsibly.”  —  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

“It  was  a  black  day  for  the 
press,  but  a  blacker  one  for 
those  who  should  have  exercised 
authority.”  —  Charles  Henry 
Hamilton,  Richmond  News 
Leader. 

“Orderly  methods  such  as 
pools  or  press  conferences  must 
l)e  arranged.”  —  John  Leard, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

“A  code  of  ethics  which  es¬ 
tablishes  broad  guidelines  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  in 
criminal  cases  could  make  a 
great  contribution  to  a  society 
which  must  have  law  and  order, 
and  which  also  must  have  in¬ 
formation.”  —  John  Seigen- 
thaler,  Nashville  Tennessean. 

Take  Chance  nr  Manage 

“Electronic  media  were  more 
guilty  of  creating  a  problem 
than  were  newspapers.”  — 
Brodie  Griffith,  Charlotte  News. 

“The  press  has  a  right  to  re¬ 
quest  and  authorities  have  a 
right  to  deny.” — Marcus  George, 
Arkansas  Democrat. 

“I’d  rather  go  on  covering 
the  news  as  we  have  been  doing 
and  take  a  chance  of  prejudicing 
the  state’s  case  against  the  de¬ 
fendant  than  managing  the 
news  or  losing  freedom  of  the 
press.”  —  Stewart  Owen,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

• 

2  Editors  Resign 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Two  editors  of  the  Daily 
Press,  which  began  publication 
here  Sept.  1,  have  resigned. 
They  are  John  Foltz,  editor, 
formerly  with  the  Louisville 
Times;  and  Paul  J.  Petrotta, 
news  editor. 
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Pressmen’s  Union 
Kills  Pension  Fund 


Washington 

The  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  and  Assistants  Un¬ 
ion  of  North  America,  seeking 
to  repair  its  shaky  financial 
structure,  voted  this  week  to 
kill  its  pension  plan. 

Union  president  Anthony  J. 
DeAndrade  pushed  through  his 
plan  for  eliminating  the  pen¬ 
sion  fund  despite  the  strong  and 
sometimes  bitter  opposition  of 
almost  one-third  of  the  1,100 
voting  delegates  at  the  quad¬ 
rennial  convention. 

He  declared  the  pension  fund 
was  not  self-supporting  and  the 
union  could  not  afford  it. 

Beginning  January  1  there 
will  be  no  further  contributions 
to  the  pension  fund  but  its  pay¬ 
ments  to  present  pensioners  will 
continue  at  the  rate  of  $28.50 
a  month  until  the  fund  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  In  many  locals  work¬ 
ing  members  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  union-employer  pension  pro¬ 
grams. 

Money  problems  dominated 
the  conv'ention  of  the  75-year 
old  union.  Mr.  DeAndrade  said 
the  financial  condition  of  the 
union  was  “extremely  serious — 
serious  enough  that  we  stand 
on  the  brink  of  disaster.” 

The  114,000-member  union 
hopes  to  enjoy  greater  success 
in  organizing  new  members  by 
means  of  a  heavy  cut  in  dues. 
At  present,  $3.35  of  the  union’s 
standard  dues  of  $6.77  per 
month  goes  into  the  pension 
fund. 

The  union’s  financial  prob¬ 
lems,  which  DeAndrade  made 
the  major  order  of  business, 
pushed  into  the  background  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  union’s  several 
strike  problems. 

A  pressmen’s  strike  against 
Kingsport  Press  at  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  which  began  March  17, 
1963,  has  so  far  consumed  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  strike 
benefits.  Pressmen  in  Detroit 
have  received  nothing  from  the 
international  union  since  they 
struck  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Detroit  News  on  July  13. 

Up  for  consideration  in  the 
convention  was  a  proposal  by 
the  union’s  board  of  directors 
to  change  the  payment  plan  for 
strike  benefits  from  $50  a  week 
to  $25  a  week  after  the  first 
eight  weeks. 

This  proposal  was  defeated 
by  a  voice  vote.  One  of  those 
leading  the  opposition  was 
Freeman  Frazee  of  Detroit  who 
said  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
publishers. 


Reporting  on  the  defense  fund 
as  of  June  30,  the  directors  said 
it  was  $922,500  in  the  red  with 
two-thirds  of  that  amount  owed 
to  the  New  York  locals  involved 
in  the  long  newspaper  strike  of 
1962-63.  This  debt  is  being  paid 
off  by  means  of  $l-a-week  as¬ 
sessment. 

• 

Guild  Strike  Ends 
.4t  San  Juan  Star 

San  Juan 

The  Son  Juan  Star,  23,000- 
circulation  tabloid,  resumed  pub¬ 
lishing  Sept.  26  after  an  eight- 
day  shutdown  caused  by  a  strike 
of  70  new.spaper  guild  members. 
Union  printers  and  members  of 
the  seafarers’  union  who  work 
as  truck  drivers  for  the  Star 
respected  the  guild  picket  lines. 

Settlement  came  on  a  25-to-5 
guild  vote  for  a  package  which 
includes  a  wage  increa.se  rang¬ 
ing  from  $8  to  $13.75  over  two 
years.  A  new  clause  provides 
for  arbitration  of  all  dismissals 
except  for  competency  in  the 
handling  of  new's,  layouts  and 
pictures.  The  guild  gave  up  its 
demand  for  an  agency  shop. 

The  Star,  founded  five  years 
ago,  is  owned  by  Cowles  Maga¬ 
zines  and  Broadcasting  Inc. 

• 

Post  Newspapers  Name 
National  Sales  Chief 

Kenneth  E.  Davis  has  been 
appointed  national  .sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post  Newspapers 
published  in  Appleton  and 
Neenah-Menasha,  Wis.,  and 
weeklies  in  West  Allis  and  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Davis,  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Post  Corporation,  has  been 
handling  special  assignments  for 
the  corporation  in  connection 
with  its  radio  and  tv  properties 
in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  and  has 
served  as  head  of  the  newly- 
acquired  Milwaukee  and  West 
Allis  publications. 

• 

Secretary  Named 

New  Orleans 

Directors  of  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Corp.  have  elected 
Ashton  Phelps,  attorney  and 
long-time  officer  and  director,  as 
secretary  of  the  corporation  to 
succeed  the  late  Chapman  H. 
Hyams  III.  John  F.  Tims,  presi¬ 
dent,  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Robert  E.  Gough, 
the  corporation’s  general  man¬ 
ager,  to  fill  the  Hyams  place  on 
the  board  of  directors. 


Union  Rejects 
Mediation  Plan 
For  Toronto 

Toronto 

The  board  of  control’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  mediate  a  12-week-old 
strike  at  Toronto’s  three  news¬ 
papers  collapsed  this  week  when 
officials  of  the  Typographical 
Union  rejected  a  five-point  plan. 

Members  of  the  union  walked 
off  their  jobs  July  9  in  a  dispute 
over  new  work  rules.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  continued  publish¬ 
ing. 

The  board  asked  the  union  to 
call  off  the  strike  and  return  to 
work  and  the  publishers  to 
agree  to  rehire  all  strikers  for  a 
specified  period  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  settlement  reached 
on  the  issue  of  jurisdiction  over 
computers  used  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

The  plan  suggested  that  both 
sides  then  resume  negotiations 
immediately  on  all  unsettled 
issues,  with  any  unresolv’ed 
issues  being  submitted  later  to 
binding  arbitration. 

Union  officials  told  the  board 
that  working  with  persons  hired 
since  the  strike  began  would  be 
contrary  to  the  closed  shop 
philosophy  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  They  also 
maintained  the  printei's  would 
not  go  back  to  work  unless  they 
were  rehired  in  the  identical 
jobs  they  held  before  the  walk¬ 
out. 

There  have  been  no  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  papers  and 
the  union  for  more  than  a 
month. 

• 

Assistant  Dean 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Peter  P.  Jacobi,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  dean  of  the  School  by 
Dean  Ira  W.  Cole.  In  addition 
to  his  administrative  duties,  he 
will  continue  to  teach  one  or 
more  courses  each  quarter.  He 
succeeds  Prof.  Fred  Whiting, 
who  i-eturns  to  full  time  teach¬ 
ing  within  the  school. 

• 

Assi^ed  to  Moscow 

Fred  W.  Coleman,  26,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Moscow 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  York  City 
and  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University.  Prior  to  joining  AP 
in  its  Newark  bureau  in  June 
1960,  he  was  a  stringer  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  AP. 
He  has  worked  on  the  New  York 
Foreign  Desk  and  out  of  Ottawa. 


Hearst  Awards 
Plans  Posted 

San  Francisco 

Additional  incentives  for 
undergraduate  writers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  fifth  annual  WiK 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  Aw'ards  program  announcc-d 
Oct.  1  by  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
trustee. 

The  scholarships  and  grants 
total  $40,900  for  the  seven- 
month  program  which  ends  next 
April  14. 

This  year  a  $50  scholarship 
will  be  given  each  school  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  each  month 
it  submits  two  entries.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  monthly 
awards. 

Everett  Norlander,  former 
managing  editor,  Chicago  Dailg 
News,  has  been  named  a  judge 
to  serve  with  Hubbard  Keav>’, 
Associated  Press,  and  H.  Roger 
Tatarian,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Lawrence  C.  Martin,  former 
associate  editor,  Denver  Post, 
has  joined  William  B.  Ruggles, 
editor  emeritus,  Dallas  News, 
as  an  honorary  judge. 

Students  in  the  49  accredited 
AASDJ  schools  and  departments 
are  eligible.  Program  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  1018  Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco  3.  Ira  P.  Walsh 
is  director  and  William  Culbert¬ 
son,  coordinator. 

• 

100th  Anniversary 
For  Marietta  Times 

Marietta,  0. 

The  Marietta  Times  celebrated 
its  100th  birthday  this  week  with 
its  present  ownership  being  in 
the  McKinney  family  since  1890. 

Benjamin  J.  McKinney  bought 
the  paper  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  from  Samuel  M.  Mc- 
Millen  for  $7,000.  In  1908,  the 
jiaper  went  to  his  two  sons, 
Frank  B.  and  Will  P.  Its  pres¬ 
ent  general  manager  is  William 
E.  McKinney. 

Walter  C.  Hood,  who  founded 
the  paper  on  Sept.  24,  1864,  sold 
the  four-page  daily  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Millen  in  1871. 

Average  circulation  of  the 
Times  in  August  1964  was 
13,030. 

• 

The  Beaver’s  Ashes 

Newcastle,  N.  B. 

The  ashes  of  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  British  newspaper  owner 
who  died  June  9  at  the  age  of 
85,  were  placed  Sept.  25  in  the 
sandstone  base  of  a  bronze  bust 
of  the  Canadian-born  peer.  Lady 
Beaverbrook  placed  the  urn  at 
the  committal  service  in  the  town 
square  where  her  husband  (Max 
Aitken)  sold  newspapers  as  a 
boy. 
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Japan  and  China  Exchange 
Teams  of  Correspondents 


Tokyo 

Japan  and  Communist  China 
arc  exchanging  journalists  under 
an  agreement  that  permits  nine 
Japanese  newsmen  to  travel 
within  a  limited  area  around 
Peking  and  a  Chinese  contin¬ 
gent  of  seven  to  go  anywhere  in 
Ja)ian. 

Britain,  France  and  Canada 
also  have  negotiated  exchanges 
of  journalists  with  Red  China 
over  the  past  several  months. 

The  Japanese  Government  has 
waived  its  regulation  for  finger¬ 
printing  of  foreigners  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chinese  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Mine  Japanese  newsmen  will 
be  assigned  to  China  for  a  year 
on  special  visa  arrangements 
and  five  more  w'ill  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  country  for  one 
month  for  coverage  of  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  Communist 
revolution  which  began  Oct.  1. 

The  Chinese  news  media  to  be 
rei>resented  in  Tokyo  will  in¬ 
clude  New  China  News  Agency 
and  Peking  People’s  Daily  and 
five  other  newspapers. 

Japanese  correspondents  will 
represent  six  newspapers,  Kyodo 
News  Agency,  Japan  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.  and  a  radio  station. 

4t  «  « 

Salitt^er  Calls  For 
V.S.-China  Exchange 

Writing  in  Look  magazine  for 
Oct.  20,  U.S.  Senator  Pierre 
Salinger,  the  former  White 
House  press  secretary,  says  an 
exchange  of  U.S.  and  Red 
Chinese  newsmen  would  improve 
communications  between  the 
countries  and  give  the  Chinese 
leader  Mao  Tse-tung  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  miscalculate  U.S. 
intentions. 

“Since  Red  China  is  cut  off 
from  most  of  the  Western  World, 


Teachers  to  Gather 
Returns  in  Maine 

Portland,  Me. 

School  teachers  throughout 
Maine  will  assist  news  services 
in  getting  precinct  election  re¬ 
turns  on  the  night  of  Nov.  3, 
was  announced  by  Clyde  Rus¬ 
sell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Maine  Teachers’  Association. 

Mr.  Russell  explained  that  the 
MTA  will  assign  a  teacher  and 
an  alternate  to  each  of  Maine’s 
626  voting  precincts,  and  when 
the  votes  are  counted,  the  re¬ 
turns  will  be  telephoned  to  a 
Portland  switchboard,  where 
they  will  be  available  to  the 
Network  Election  Service. 


its  decisions  are  made  in  the 
vacuum  of  ignorance,”  Mr.  Sal¬ 
inger  wrote.  Partisan  attacks  on 
this  nation’s  Asia  policy  could 
lead  Red  Chinese  leaders  into 
making  grave  misjudgments 
about  us,  he  said. 

“If  there  has  been  one  static 
factor  in  our  relations  with  Red 
China,  it  has  been  the  almost 
total  lack  of  meaningful  com¬ 
munication  between  Peiping  and 
Washington,”  Mr.  Salinger 
added. 

The  California  Senator  said 
that  he  proposed  an  exchange  of 
new.smen  with  Red  China  when 
he  was  White  House  press  secre¬ 
tary  in  1962.  “But  the  proposal 
has  l>een  repeatedly  rejected  by 
the  Red  Chinese  ambassador  to 
Poland  in  the  Warsaw  talks 
with  our  ambassador,”  he  wrote. 
• 

ATA  Safety  Writing 
Awards  Are  Doubled 

Washington 

Newsmen  taking  part  in  this 
year’s  ATA  New.spaper  Safety 
Writing  Competition  will  be 
vying  for  total  cash  prizes  just 
double  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Cash  prizes  for  winning  en¬ 
tries  in  the  competition,  tenth  in 
a  series  sponsored  by  American 
Trucking  Associations  on  the 
subject  of  highway  safety,  will 
total  $5,400. 

Awards  of  $1,000  for  first 
place,  $500  for  second  place,  and 
$300  for  third  place  will  be  made 
in  each  of  three  contest  cate¬ 
gories — single  story,  series,  and 
editorial. 

Entries  in  the  competition  for 
1964  are  now  being  accepted  by 
ATA. 

The  contest  also  will  award  a 
“special  plaque”  to  the  news¬ 
paper  conducting  the  best  high¬ 
way  safety  campaign. 

• 

2  Ohio  Newspapers 
Bought  aud  Merged 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Lorain  County  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram,  has 
purchased  the  Medina  Daily 
Leader  Post,  a  five-day  newspa¬ 
per,  and  consolidated  it  with 
the  semi-weekly  Medina  County 
Gazette. 

The  Leader  Post,  published  as 
a  daily  by  Neil  Gowe  the  past 
five  years,  has  a  circulation  of 
about  5,300.  The  132-year-old 
Gazette  had  paid  circulation  of 
about  10,000. 

Otto  N.  Schoepfle  is  president 
of  the  Lorain  company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle-Telegram. 


Professor  Liudley 
Assigned  to  Baghdad 

William  R.  Lindley,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  and  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  at 
the  University  of  Puget  Sound, 
Tacoma,  ,h«s  been  named  lec¬ 
turer  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Baghdad  in  Iraq  for 
the  1964-65  academic  year. 

He  will  be  the  first  Fulbright 
lecturer  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Baghdad.  He  has 
worked  on  the  staffs  of  the  Eu- 
gene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic 
and  the  Associated  Press. 

During  his  leave  of  absence, 
his  duties  will  be  taken  by  Dale 
R.  Wirsing. 


How  to  Sell 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


its  value.  Only  one  part  of  it, 
however,  is  really  important. 
This  is  the  .section  signed  by  the 
jiarents  which  clearly  states  the 
birth  date  of  the  boy. 

“That’s  the  .starting  point  in 
complying  with  your  state’s 
laws. 

“Step  number  two  is  to  make 
it  clearly  understood  to  all  of 
your  personnel  that  you  will  not 
permit  the  contracting  of  a 
youngster  under  the  legal  mini¬ 
mum  age. 

“Step  number  three  is  to  fire 
any  employe  who  violates  this 
l)rovision.  You  should  sever  rela¬ 
tions  with  any  independent  dis¬ 
tributor  who  doesn’t  comply  in 
his  own  business  and  you  should 
also  call  to  task  any  competitor 
if  he  is  in  violation.” 

Mr.  Fassio  said  his  news¬ 
papers  do  not  have  any  under¬ 
age  carrier  assigned  to  any  of 
the  1,600  routes  nor  do  they  em¬ 
ploy  any  subterfuges  such  as 
having  routes  in  other  people’s 
names. 

At  the  convention  banquet, 
Ray  Gilliland,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  urged  that  members  make 
known  what  they  want  and  need 
to  better  themselves. 

“We  (ICMA)  are  working  for 
you,”  Mr.  Gilliland  said.  “How 
can  we  best  serve  you  if  you  do 
not  tell  us  what  you  want?” 

Promotion  Awards 

The  Promotion  Display  Com¬ 
mittee  announced  these  awards. 

A — In-Newspaper  Ads  —  L. 
Scott  Olsen,  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.) 
Evening  News,  One  of  the  ads 
was  a  cartoon  of  a  husband  and 
wife  at  breakfast.  The  man’s 
face  is  buried  in  the  paper  and 
the  wife  is  reading  the  outside 
pages.  Some  of  the  text  reads. 


“Newspapers  are  for  hiding  be¬ 
hind  and  getting  exposure  in.  It’s 
a  poor  bargain  that  won’t  work 
lx)th  ways.” 

B — Subscription  Promotion — 
Wendall  Wright,  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express.  Through  letters 
to  parents  of  boys  who  have  just 
entered  the  Armed  Services,  the 
paper  offered  subscriptions  at  a 
reduced  rate  for  the  “sons  away 
from  home.”  Also,  through  ads 
in  the  paper,  including  a  sub¬ 
scription  blank,  subscriptions 
were  offered  at  a  reduced  rate 
to  college  students. 

C — Carrier  Manuals  and  Sales 
Helps — John  Weiler,  Allentown 
Call-Chronicle.  One  of  the  more 
successful  campaigns  was  a  36- 
l)age  booklet  on  how  to  be  a 
courteous  carrier.  Some  of  the 
illustrated  tips  included  were: 
“Don’t  walk  on  lawns”,  “Be 
neat”,  “Make  sure  you  have 
enough  papers”. 

D — Carrier  Offers  and  Con¬ 
tests — Bill  Shipe,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News.  The 
Home  News  offered  a  trip  to  the 
World’s  Fair  based  on  a  point 
system.  Fifteen  points  and  the 
l)oy  won  a  bus  trip,  free  admis¬ 
sion,  paying  only  75c  for  supper. 

E — Single  Campaign  —  Bob 
Shumway,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  News.  The  paper  offered 
a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  for 
all  boys  who  increased  their 
subscriptions  by  five,  but  at  the 
same  time  did  not  drop  any  subs, 
and  a  trip  to  New  York  for  a 
10  sub  increase. 

F — Adult  Personnel  Incentive 
— Virgil  Fassio,  Wilmington 
News-Journal.  A  130-page  full 
color  prize  book  based  on  a  point 
system  on  increases  over  sales 
from  December  offered  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes. 

Don  Hayman,  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Times,  was  advanced  to  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  Morris 
Shiffman,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  Virgil  Fassio,  Wilmington 
News- Journal,  are  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  and  Edward  L.  Smith, 
Connellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

McDowell  to  Work 
At  Football  Foundation 

Jimmie  McDowell,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  and  sports  promotions 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  National 
Football  Foundation  and  Foot¬ 
ball  Hall  of  Fame  with  offices 
in  New  York  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  McDowell,  38,  spent  1962 
and  1963  as  executive  sports 
editor-columnist  of  the  Trereton 
(N.  J.)  Times  Newspapers.  He 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Football  Writ¬ 
ers  Association. 
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NLRB  Hears 
Dispute  Over 
Wrapper  Jobs 

A  $112,000  Fima,  automatic 
wrapper  printinpr  machine,  is 
standing  idle  in  the  New  York 
Times  building  as  the  long  proc¬ 
ess  commenced  this  week  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  decision  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  a  jurisdictional  dispute. 

While  the  possibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  injunction  was  open,  the 
Times  maintained  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  w’as  not  so  pressing  but  that 
it  would  await  NLRB  action,  if 
the  Guild  and  the  Mailers,  the 
two  in  dispute  over  the  jobs, 
would  abide. 

Jack  Mortimer,  industrial  re¬ 
lations  manager  of  the  Times, 
was  first  to  testify  at  hearings 
that  opened  Tue.sday  before 
Jacques  Shurre.  NLRB  hearing 
officer  in  New  York.  He  said  as¬ 
signment  of  the  task  of  oper¬ 
ating  the  machine  was  made  to 
the  mailers  on  the  basis  of  fir.st, 
“historic  tradition,”  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  “operational  efficiency  and 
economy.”  The  decision,  he  said, 
was  confirmed  by  John  Murphy, 
assistant  circulation  manager, 
and  Carl  Osteen,  systems  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times. 

M  '.icliinc  from  Italy 

The  Fima  arrived  from  Italy 
in  April.  After  installation,  it 
was  given  a  six-weeks  trial  for 
training  purposes,  before  as¬ 
signment  to  the  Mailers  about 
Aug.  18.  The  Fima  is  operated 
by  punch  cards.  At  present  most 
of  the  work,  according  to  Mr. 
Mortimer,  is  being  done  by  a 
rubber  type  printing  press.  It  is 
known  in  the  plant  as  the 
“Brooklyn  machine”  because  it 
was  assembled  for  the  Times  by 
a  Brooklyn  company.  Two  ways 
are  now  followed  to  get  data  on 
mailing  wrappers.  The  mailers 
operate  the  Brooklyn  machine, 
and  members  of  the  Guild  stencil 
data  on  labels  that  are  affixed  to 
the  wrappers  by  the  mailers, 
Mr.  Mortimer  said. 

Reigh  Klann,  attorney  for  the 
Times,  asked  Mr.  Mortimer  if 
Guild  members  affixed  the  labels, 
and  was  told,  no,  and  he  also  got 
a  negative  reply  to  his  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  Guild 
members  operate  the  press. 

Sidney  Sugarman,  the  mailers’ 
attorney,  had  the  union’s  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  made  part 
of  the  record.  He  specified  a  sec¬ 
tion  that  listed  jobs  mailers  were 
to  handle,  and  asked  if  some  of 
those  jobs  were  covered  by  Fima. 
He  was  told  they  were. 


Location  of  various  operations 
in  the  W.  43rd  Street  Times 
building  was  given  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Eugene  Sosnoff,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Guild.  The  Fima 
is  located  in  the  electronic  data 
processing  department  on  the 
sev'enth  floor,  whereas  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  machine  is  in  the  mailing 
room  on  the  second  floor.  Mr. 
Mortimer  said  geography  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  work 
assignment. 

Guild  members  are  capable  of 
operating  the  Fima,  according  to 
Mr.  Mortimer.  He  said  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Guild  responsibility  was 
to  keep  up  to  date  and  prepare 
the  data  that  goes  on  the 
wrapper,  while  the  mailers’  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  for  the  final 
action  resulting  in  the  name, 
address  and  other  data  being 
actually  put  on  the  wrapper. 

“The  Fima  machine  produces 
the  wrappers  with  this  data  on 
them,”  he  said.  “We  considered 
that  was  the  mailers’  respon¬ 
sibility  and  assigned  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Fima  machine  to  the 
mailers.” 

."No  ^'age  Difference 

Xo  difference  in  wages  was 
involved  in  the  decision,  he  said. 
He  said  he  was  not  sure  whether 
the  Fima  would  diminish  some  of 
the  work  done  by  Guild  members, 
but  he  said  he  didn’t  believe  any 
members  would  lose  their  jobs. 
He  also  said  he  didn’t  know  for 
sure  whether  use  of  Fima  would 
ultimately  eliminate  some  mail¬ 
ers’  jobs. 

Mr.  Murphy  .said  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  machine  printed  wrappers 
at  a  rate  of  15,000  an  hour, 
while  Fima  operated  at  a  rate 
of  4,500  an  hour.  The  advantage 
of  the  Italian  machine,  first  to 
be  used  in  this  country,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  that  it  was  acti¬ 
vated  automatically  by  punch 
cards,  put  all  the  data  at  one 
time  on  wrappers,  and  provided 
full  control  without  the  close 
attention  required  by  the  present 
method. 

• 

Sports  Writer  Wins 
Philately’s  Award 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

James  M.  Chemi,  sports 
writer  for  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
who  doubles  as  a  stamp  colum¬ 
nist,  is  a  recipient  of  the  John 
N.  Luff  Award  for  1964. 

The  award,  announced  at  the 
78th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Philatelic  Society  in 
Washington,  is  the  stamp  col¬ 
lecting  hobby’s  highest  award 
to  a  living  philatelist. 

Mr.  Chemi,  who  is  also  editor 
of  the  American  Philatelist 
magazine,  was  singled  out  for 
the  Luff  Award  because  of  his 
system  for  evaluating  new 
worldwide  postage  stamp  issues. 


Miller  Hails 
Growth  of 
Gannett  Co. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  this  week  termed 
1964  “the  best  year  ever”  in  the 
progress  of  the  Gannett  organi¬ 
zation. 

In  an  address  to  a  conference 
of  170  Gannett  executives,  he 
noted  the  start  or  planning  of 
newspaper  building  projects  at 
Binghamton,  Ithaca,  Rochester 
and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J. 

At  Rochester,  he  said,  “a  near 
doubling  of  building  space  and 
press  capacity”  for  the  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  is  projected  through  con¬ 
struction  of  an  addition  on  the 
site  of  the  adjacent  Sloan  Build¬ 
ing. 

WcNtcheMcr  Acquitiition 

“The  Gannett  Company,”  he 
said,  “undertook  its  greatest 
single  expansion  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  last  April  of  the  10  news¬ 
papers  comprising  the  West- 
chester-Rockland  group.  .  .  . 

“All  of  us  can  take  pride  in 
the  link  with  these  strong  and 
useful  newspapers.  But  it  is  the 
addition  to  our  counsels  of  the 
people  who  have  developed 
and  carried  on  the  operations 
of  Westchester- Rockland  that 
means  so  much  to  the  present 
and  future  strength  of  our 
organization.” 

He  ticked  off  accomplishments 
of  other  units  of  the  Gannett 
group,  including  a  Pulitzer  cita¬ 
tion  for  public  service. 

“Throughout  the  group,”  he 
said,  “the  picture  is  one  of 
growth  and  drive.  .  .  .  This  is 
our  biggest  year  in  advertising 
and  circulation  and  in  time  sales 
in  broadcasting.” 

He  commended  the  leadership 
of  Executive  Editor  Vincent  S. 
Jones  and  the  enterprise  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  throughout 
the  group  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  effort,  which  dealt  with 
community  problems  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  racial  integration. 

Awards  Presented 

The  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  were  announced  as  win¬ 
ners  in  the  Frank  Tripp  Awards 
competition  among  Gannett 
newspapers. 

First  place  in  the  news  and 
editorial  competition  was  won 
by  the  Camden  newspaper  for  a 
series  on  “school  dropouts,  show¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  dropping  out 


on  the  dropouts  themselves.” 

Advertising  first  prize  vas 
won  by  the  Ithaca  Journal  vdth 
ads  for  a  local  cleaning  com¬ 
pany,  “a  series  exhibiting  great 
originality  and  providing  timely, 
localized  appeal — creative  adver¬ 
tising  using  news  pegs  and  cur¬ 
rent  expressions  to  create  mem¬ 
orable  ads.” 

The  Hartford  Times  won  first 
in  circulation  “for  an  inten.sive 
promotion  campaign  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Times  Green  Stripe  Edition.” 

A  special  citation  was  given 
to  the  two  Rochester  newspapers 
“for  their  excellent  use  of  color 
and  work  of  a  new  graphic  arts 
department  to  help  provide  it.” 

• 

Second  New  Daily 
In  British  Columbia 

Kimberley’,  B.  C. 

The  East  Kootenay  Chronicle 
is  the  newest  daily  newspaper 
in  British  Columbia. 

First  edition  of  the  new  eve¬ 
ning  daily  hit  the  streets  with  a 
6,000-copy  press  run  Sept.  22. 

The  Chronicle  will  publish 
Monday  through  Friday. 

It  is  the  second  new  daily  in 
the  province  in  less  than  a 
month.  The  Vancouver  Times 
began  publication  Sept.  5. 

Arnold  Heindel,  formerly  of 
the  Trail  Times,  is  manager  of 
the  East  Kootenay  Chronicle. 
Mark  Ackerman  is  editor  and 
Terrence  M.  Leggett,  advertising 
manager. 

Chester  Lewis  Made 
Manager  of  Services 

The  New  York  Times  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Chester  M.  Lewis  as 
general  services  manager  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Harvey  E.  Valen¬ 
tine.  His  assistant  will  be  Stan¬ 
ley  L.  Juroff. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  been  the 
Times’  chief  librarian  since  1947, 
will  have  charge  of  communica-  i 
tions  and  telephone,  purchasing 
and  supply,  plant  protection  and 
.safety,  editorial  reference  li-  [ 
brary,  restaurant,  outgoing  mail 
and  office  equipment  repair. 

• 

lOc  in  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

The  price  of  a  daily  newspaper 
here  went  up  from  5c  to  10c  this 
week  as  both  the  Times-Picayune 
and  States-Item  announced  in¬ 
creases. 

• 

Kelson  Joins  Agency 

Samuel  D.  Kelson,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Post,  has  joined 
the  Markland  Division  of  Smith/ 
Greenland  Inc.  as  vicepresident 
for  new  business  and  account 
supervision. 
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Gannett  Editors  Bide 
l  ime  on  Candidates 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Editors,  general  managers 
and  publishers  of  the  25  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  devoted  an 
afternoon  (Sept.  28)  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  which  presidential  can¬ 
didate  —  if  any  —  to  endorse 
this  year. 

Only  one  newspaper  in  the 
group  had  endorsed  a  presi¬ 
dential  nominee  —  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  which  came  out 
last  week  for  Johnson  after 
having  hacked  Eisenhower  in 
19.52  and  1956  and  Kennedy  in 
1960. 

“The  decision  of  whether  to 
endorse,  or  when,  or  whom,  is 
up  to  local  management,”  said 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
the  Rochester  newspapers.  He 
continued: 

“I  .see  no  need  to  declare  to¬ 
day,  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 
I  .see  no  reason  not  to  wait  two 
or  three  weeks  more  before  de¬ 
ciding.” 

In  discussions,  including  for 
the  first  time  executives  of  the 
Westchester  -  Rockland  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Senator  Goldwa- 
ter’s  record  was  appraised  by 
Mason  C.  Taylor  and  William 
J.  Woods  of  Utica,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  by  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  Paul  Martin  and 
Robert  W.  Lucas  of  the  Hart- 
foid  Times. 

A  midwestern  appraisal  of 
the  campaign  was  given  by 
Martin  J.  Gagie,  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-N  cws. 

Thomas  J.  Berrigan,  Niagara 
Falls  (iazette,  gave  a  home- 
county  report  on  the  record  of 
I  GOP  vice-presidential  nominee 
i  William  Miller. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discus- 
;  sions,  Gannett  Executive  Editor 
1  Vincent  S.  Jones  l  emarked: 

I  “I  wish  readers  could  see  how 
seriously  we  study  candidates 
and  their  records  before  endors¬ 
ing  anybody.” 

*  * 

Sumo  Groups  Divided 

Editor-in-Chief  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.  recently  de¬ 
clared  support  for  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  in  all  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

By  a  majority  vote  of  editors 
and  executives,  the  17  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  announced 
endorsement  of  the  Democratic 
candidates. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  this 
week  came  out  for  Goldwater 
and  Miller.  Although  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company  holds  a  major 
interest  in  trust  in  the  En¬ 
quirer  Co.,  the  newspaper  is  not 
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considered  a  part  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group. 

In  the  Copley  group,  the  Los 
Angeles  community  newspapers 
have  called  for  election  of  Gold- 
water  but  some  other  units  are 
hacking  Johnson. 

Likewise,  in  the  Newhouse 
group,  one  to  date  ( Birmingham 
Neu's)  has  announced  support 
for  Goldwater  while  .several  oth¬ 
ers  are  giving  editorial  hacking 
to  Johnson. 

• 

FCC  Won’t  Renew 
Lieense  in  Lorain 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  refused  to  re¬ 
consider  its  rejection  of  applica¬ 
tions  to  renew  the  license  of 
radio  station  WWIZ  in  Lorain, 
Ohio. 

Petitions  for  reconsideration 
had  been  filed  late  in  April  by 
the  Lorain  Journal,  which  was 
■seeking  control  of  the  station, 
and  by  WWIZ. 

In  its  refusal  to  renew  the 
license  of  the  station  earlier,  the 
FCC  said  actual  control  of  the 
station  already  had  l)een  passed 
illegally  from  Sanford  A.  Scha- 
fitz,  station  president,  to  the 
Ohio  newspaper  company  with¬ 
out  the  commission’s  authoriza¬ 
tion  or  consent. 

The  FCC  held  there  was  no 
new  ground  for  reconsidering 
the  case. 

• 

Minnesota  Daily  Bonght 
By  Frederick  Schilplin 

Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Frederick  C.  Schilplin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Daily  Times,  has  bought  the 
Little  Falls  Daily  Transcript. 
No  immediate  changes  in  per- 
.sonnel  or  policy  are  contem¬ 
plated,  Mr.  Schilplin  .said. 

Founded  in  1892,  the  Tran- 
-script  was  published  by  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  George  L.  Johnson  until 
•Mr.  Johnson’s  death  in  1955. 
Since  then  it  has  been  under  the 
management  of  John  L.  Truax. 

• 

‘Warren  Extra’ 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

An  extra  edition  of  the  John¬ 
son  City  Press-Chronicle  was 
put  out  Sunday  on  the  Warren 
Report.  It  reached  newsstands 
at  the  exact  time  the  report 
was  released  and  sold  quickly. 
The  newspaper  normally  does 
not  publish  a  Monday  morning 
edition.  It  printed  7500  copies 
and  later  printed  500  more. 
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Press  Wireless 
Asks  FCC  to 
Approve  Transfer 

Washington 
Press  Wireless  Inc.  has  asked 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  its  worldwide  facili¬ 
ties  to  ITT  World  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Inter¬ 
national  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co. 

.Stuckliuldcrs  ('.unciir 

Owners  of  99%  of  Prewi 
stock  have  agreed  to  exchange 


6,520  common  shares  for  63,700 
common  shares  of  IT&T,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  petition.  The  value  of 
the  Prewi  shares  would  be  $3,- 
591,087  on  the  basis  of  current 
IT&T  stock  quotations. 

Press  Wireless  was  organized 
in  1931  to  provide  specialized 
services  for  communications  me¬ 
dia.  The  principal  owners  now 
are  Time  Inc.,  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Inc.  Minority 
interests  include  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Co.,  the  Hearst  Cor- 
IMjration,  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  Reuters  Ltd., 
the  Times  Printing  Co.  and 
United  Press  International. 


New  York  Times  Runs 
48  Pages  of  Report 


Three  hours  after  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission  report  was  re¬ 
leased  Sunday  night.  Sept.  27, 
the  New  York  Times  was  on  the 
street  with  a  48-page  .supple¬ 
ment  incorporating  the  main 
body  of  the  text. 

The  supplement  had  lieen  in 
the  planning  stage  since  Spring. 
Then  it  was  thought  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  on  President 
Kennedy’s  assassination  would 
fit  into  24  or  30  pages. 

The  Times  decided  to  use  the 
.same  procedure  in  printing  the 
report  as  it  had  been  using  in 
recent  years  for  the  Budget 
Message  .supplement.  This  meant 
pasting  up  original  pages  from 
the  report  to  make  full-size 
newspaper  pages  and  then 
photo-engrave  line  cuts. 

Press  Gupacity 

The  Times’  presses  have  a 
capacity  of  96  pages  in  two  sec¬ 
tions.  This  dictated  a  Report 
supplement  of  48  pages. 

The  Report  was  given  to  the 
press  in  Washington  at  9  a.m., 
Friday.  On  Thursday  evening, 
Robert  Phelps,  a  copy  editor, 
and  Joseph  Schultz,  director  of 
art  and  photography,  went  to 
Washington  to  handle  the  job. 

Tom  Wicker,  Washington  bu- 
leau  chief,  assigned  Ike  Kalbfus 
to  be  at  the  White  House  at  7 :30 
a.m.  Friday,  hopefully  near  the 
head  of  the  line  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  report  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  was  the  first  step  in  a 
shuttle  that  would  send  the  ma¬ 
terial  back  to  New  York  by  noon 
of  the  same  day. 

Soon  after  9  a.m..  Wicker, 
Phelps  and  Schultz  met  Kalbfus. 
The  latter  two  then  made  a  10 
a.m.  plane  to  New  York  with 
copies  of  the  report  in  hand. 
Wicker,  meanwhile  returned  to 
Washington  with  other  copies 


from  which  the  bureau  wrote 
news  stories. 

The  hour’s  flight  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  New  York  gave  the 
two  Times  men  a  chance  to 
evaluate  the  report  and  to  select 
pictures  and  appendices,  the 
variables  which  would  fill  out 
the  supplement. 

Insurance 

'fhe  Times  also  had  Mr.  Kalb¬ 
fus,  carrying  two  copies  of  the 
Commission  report,  board  a  bus 
to  New  York  City.  He  arriveil 
at  the  Times’  plant  around  2 
p.m.,  two  hours  after  Mr.  Phelps 
and  Mr.  Schultz. 

The  promotion  job  shop  was 
set  aside  for  work  on  the  sup¬ 
plement.  The  government  docu¬ 
ment  had  been  printed  on  one 
side  only.  This  made  paste-up 
relatively  simple. 

Five  additional  engravers 
were  placed  on  each  shift,  from 
Friday  evening  through  Sunday 
night. 

Editorial  personnel  looked  at 
proofs  of  Pages  One  and  Two 
while  artists  were  still  working 
Page  12. 

Flown  to  Paris 

The  International  Edition  of 
the  Times  in  Paris  also  was 
taken  into  consideration  in  the 
planning.  The  International  Edi¬ 
tion  was  to  run  the  Warren  Re¬ 
port  in  eight-page  installments. 
This  meant  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  had  to  make  every  eighth 
page  end  in  a  paragraph.  The 
first  eight  pages  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  were  sent  in  mat  form  to 
Paris  in  time  for  use  there  Sun¬ 
day  night. 

The  Times’  normal  New  York 
press  run  of  800,000  was  in¬ 
creased  92,000  extra  copies.  Sale 
of  80,000  extra  copies  was  re¬ 
ported. 
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National  Ad 
Promotional 
Needs  Told 

By  (>ampl)eli  WatMin 

San  Diexx),  Calif. 

\ew  promotional  moves  to 
meet  national  advertising  needs 
were  displayed  at  the  Western 
Workshop  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
here  last  week. 

Included  were  an  audition  of 
the  script  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  new  research  presen¬ 
tation  which  was  premiered  in 
New  York  Sept.  28  and  the 
showing  of  “The  Golden  Stand¬ 
ard,”  a  new  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  film. 

Newspaper  objectives  were  re¬ 
ported  by  Kenneth  Flood,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  in  sessions  which 
also  provided  for  the  display  of 
proven  promotions. 

$1(H),(K)0  Project 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer's  report  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles-Orange  County  market  and 
its  cross-country  presentation  in 
film  showings  represented  a 
$100,000  investment,  reported 
George  A.  Leaman,  director  of 
advertising  and  research. 

The  assistance  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  in 
providing  technical  committee 
assistance  was  of  great  value  to 
this  project,  Mr.  Leaman  said. 

The  San  Franeisco  Chronicle’s 
film,  “San  Francisco  Means  the 
Chronicle,”  was  displayed  with 
the  notation  that  it  provided  an 
off-beat  success  in  the  national 
promotional  field. 

The  importance  of  effective 
])romotion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  department  appears  to 
establish  the  climate  for  the 
newspaper  in  the  community  it 
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serves,  in  the  national  arena  it¬ 
self  and  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  said  Jack  Fitting,  Nelson 
Rolwrts  &  Associates. 

Succ«*s»  Needs 

Success  promotion  requires 
full  integration  with  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  department, 
Mr.  Fitting  said. 

As  a  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive,  he  has  been  irritated  by 
.some  promotional  lapses.  The.se 
include  the  failure  to  report  ad¬ 
vertising  successes  in  trade  press 
ads  and  the  groans  over  the  high 
content  of  space  some  of  these 
journals  give  competitive  media. 

The  common  complaint  in  the 
agency  field  is  that  newspaper 
promotions  lack  a  professional 
appearance,  he  added. 

Many  agencies  have  a  sharp- 
penciled  .slide  rule  manipulator 
who  seeks  out  an  error  or  two 
with  the  result  the  whole  presen¬ 
tation  is  dismissed,  Mr.  Fitting 
.said.  He  urr^ed  multiple  check¬ 
ings  for  accuracy. 

Improved  promotional  adver¬ 
tising,  regular  updating  of 
basics,  .selling  assistance  at  the 
local  level  and  better  photogra¬ 
phy  in  promotions  were  among 
his  suggestions. 

Nlan't  Use’  AB('  Film 

ABC’s  film,  “The  Golden 
Standard,”  was  praised  for  its 
beauty  but  criticized  as  a  promo¬ 
tional  tool  for  newspapers. 

“You  can’t  knock  it  but  you 
can’t  use  it”  was  an  expression 
which  reflected  almost  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  of  a  series  of 
comments  voiced  after  the  show¬ 
ing  here. 

A  .'10-year  ABC  membership 
certificate  was  presented  to  the 
San  Diego  Union  by  Mr.  Brown. 
His  father,  Roy  A.  Brown,  is  an 
.4BC  director. 

All  areas  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motional  activity  were  scanned 
by  members  of  the  Workshop. 
The  closely-clocked  .sessions  de- 
v'eloped  by  Paula  Kent,  San 
Diego  Union  &  Tribune,  also 
enabled  delegates  to  explore 
eyery  nook  and  cranny  of  this 
area  in  side  tours  taken  after 
star-featured  sessions. 

As  a  result  they  met  champ¬ 
ions  of  sports,  advertising  and 
cartooning  and  learned  the  lore 
of  hypnotism  and  the  mysteries 
of  dolphins  and  penguins  as  well 
as  the  arts  of  promotion. 

Now  Pix'sidenl 

Wishard  A.  Brown,  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal.  turned  over  the  presi¬ 
dential  symbol  to  the  San  Diego 
woman  promotion  chief  as  the 
sessions  closed. 

Robert  Bertsch,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard,  and  Edward  S. 
Neiderkorn,  Portland  Oregonian, 
were  elected  vicepresidents  with 


William  R.  Shover,  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  Gazette,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

New.spaperboy  promotions 
were  reviewed  by  A1  McLellan, 
Vancouver  Sun.  His  selections 
included  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Star  Bulletin  training 
kit,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  foot¬ 
ball  games  and  equipment  pro¬ 
gram,  the  red  stamp  plan  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  Montreal 
Star’s  awards,  Christmas  card 
programs  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News  and  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  a  baseball  train¬ 
ing  camp  trip  offer  by  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Dallas 
Morning  News’  awards. 

Promotions  in  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  stress 
the  annual  income  of  newspa- 
l)oys  who  “earn,  learn  and  have 
fun,”  said  Chuck  Stiles, 

The  Euge-ne  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard’s  junior  dealer  jjrogram 
has  in  three  years  halved  com¬ 
plaints  and  doubled  the  number 
of  junior  bank  accounts,  .Mr. 
Bertsch  reported. 

Tlif  !\egr€»  Market 

A  Negro  market  now  concen¬ 
trated  in  several  areas  of  the 
West  will  continue  to  grow  and 
merits  promotional  efforts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  D.  Parke  Gibson, 
president,  D.  Parke  Gibson  As- 
.sociates. 

Dailies  can  effect  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  Negroes,  he  Irelievcs. 
But  newspaper  executives  should 
try  to  read  their  paper  as  a 
Negro.  This  will  show  the  “slant 
about  Negroes,”  he  declared. 

“Can  you  imagine  newspapers 
continuing  time-worn  practices 
of  exclusion.”  he  asked  in  a  tape 
report  to  NNPA. 

Newsnapers  should  let  the 
Negro  know  if  he  is  invited  to 
join  in  contests  and  events  spon- 
.sored  by  them,  and  if  letters  to 
the  editor  from  Negroes  are 
wanted,  he  said. 

Some  newspapers  already 
communicate  directly  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  race,  he  observed, 
naming  the  Birmingham  News 
and  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Shopping  Centrrs 

A  presentation  advocating 
cooperative  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  by  shopping  center 
owners  and  merchants  is  paying 
off  for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  according  to 
William  Wray,  advertising  plans 
manager. 

Increased  business  boosts 
rentals  as  well  as  sales,  this 
demonstrates.  It  reports  that 
shopping  center  loyalty  is  vir¬ 
tually  extinct  and  shoppers  turn 
from  one  center  to  another  in 
bargain  quests. 

The  presentation  features  a 
money  tree  which  uses  silver 
dollars  as  fruit. 


A  back-to-school  jamboree  pro¬ 
motion  featured  by  the  Oregon 
Journal  drew  10,000  persons  to 
Portland’s  principal  amusement 
))ark.  It  also  resulted  in  a  12- 
l)age  section,  reported  Ed  Nei¬ 
derkorn. 

Two  years  of  promotional 
efforts  by  the  retail  division  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Riverside  Press-Enterpri.se 
have  kept  downtown  merchants 
on  their  toes  under  the  slogan, 
“a  pleasurable  city  in  which  to 
shop,”  reported  Rudy  C.  Mar¬ 
cus,  advertising  director. 

The  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner’s  “Build  Your  Future  With 
Real  Estate”  program  begun 
last  year  is  l)eing  continued  with 
high  success,  reported  Martin 
Burke.  .Many  offices  still  display 
the  slogan  on  the  card  developed 
by  the  Examiner. 

The  San  Diego  Union-Evening 
Tribune’s  annual  free  classified 
for  children  program  begun  in 
with  983  ads  now  runs  four 
))ages,  Frank  Bauer  reported. 

• 

Elgin  Courier- 
News  Has  Flag 
Promotion 

Elgin,  Ill. 

During  the  week  in  which  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner”  by  Francis  Scott  Key  was 
celebrated  a  replica  of  the  15- 
star,  15-stripe  flag  was  flown 
from  the  building  of  the  Elgin 
Courier-News  and  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  printed  the  day  liefore  com¬ 
memorating  the  event. 

The  flag  first  appeared  at  the 
Courier-News,  then  was  flown 
for  several  days  afterwards  on 
civic  and  school  buildings. 

The  newspaper’s  section 
spread  the  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner  as  it  now  appears  across 
six  columns  with  accompanying 
feature  stories  telling  how  Elgin 
would  hail  the  sesquicentennial 
from  Sept.  13  through  Sept.  20. 

The  5  by  8  foot  “copy”  of  the 
original  flag  was  obtained  by 
the  Courier-News  from  the 
mayor  of  Baltimore,  Md.  The 
paper  told  in  a  story  how  Key 
was  inspired  to  write  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem  after  the  historic 
bombardment  at  Fort  McHenry 
in  Baltimore  on  Sept.  13  and  14, 
1814. 

• 

Talbot  Leaves 

Andy  Talbot  has  resigned  as 
assistant  promotion  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  re¬ 
turn  to  San  Francisco.  His 
replacement  is  Herb  Shugar, 
who  was  advertising  promotion 
supervisor.  Promotion  Manager 
Barry  Urdang  announced. 
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Seattle  Contract  Chicago  Daily  News 

Starts  SpectaColor 

Ratified  by  Guild  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  ran 
Seattle,  Wash,  its  first  SpectaColor  Sept.  18 
Members  of  the  Seattle-Ta-  with  a  fashion  paite  leadinff  off 
coma  Newspaper  Guild  unani-  the  women’s  section  and  an  ad- 
mously  ratified  new  contracts  vertisement  for  World  Book 
Sept.  20  with  Seattle  Newspaper  Enclycopedia  on  the  back  pa^e 
Publishers’  Association,  affect-  of  the  section, 
inp  540  employes  of  the  Post-  xhe  Daily  News  reported  that 
Intelligencer  and  the  Seattle  four  companies  worked  with  the 
Times.  newspaper  in  production : 

.\lbin  Peterson,  federal  media-  Hurletron,  Inc.,  of  Danville, 
tor,  said  the  new  apreement  uj  ^  whose  Electric  Eye  divisions 

calls  for  pay  increases  ranpinp  | - 

from  $4  to  $10.75  per  week  over  |  '  “ 

a  two-year  period.  Weekly  |  ■ 

raises  from  $2  to  $5.50  are  ! 
retroactive  to  March  22,  1964,  j 
when  contracts  at  both  dailies  Benefit  froi 

expired.  ' 

Effective  March  22,  1965,  em-  ' 

ployes  will  receive  another  - 

weekly  raise  ranping  from  $2  1  ANNOIINCEW 

to  $5.25.  — ' — - — “  - 

The  guild  originally  had  de-  ^  AWg paper  Ap, 
manded  increases  of  $4  to  $10.75  appraisals'  for  e 
a  week  per  year.  Management  Partnership.  loan  and 
had  offered  a  two-year  agree- 

ment  with  raises  of  $1.50  to  $4  | _ 

a  week  each  year.  i  Newspaper  B 

The  contract  also  provides  for  | - - - - 

“some  improvement”  in  vacation  i  DIAL  Agrency, 
j  j.  lit.  j  1.  i  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Ph 

and  health  and  welfare  benefits,  ]  “America’s  No.  i  New 

and  certain  reclassifications  and  | _ _  _ _ _  .. 

upgrading  of  job  positions,  no-  |  that  buys  the  newspape 
tably  for  telephone  operators  ,  sonality  and  ability  of 
and  circulation  supervisors.  '  p 

At  the  P-I,  the  company  len  feighnehi 
agreed  to  put  aside  $1  more  a  ■  i 

week  for  each  employe  to  im-  !  conftoential  in 
prove  health-and-welfare  bene-  w.  H.^Gk>ve^*Co.'!**'*^ 

fits,  to  make  them  more  nearly  - ^ - 

equal  to  those  provided  at  the  w^tern®  N^w^liert."' 

Times.  Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone 

•  '  DEMAND  FOR  PAPEl 

PollofI  i  I*I®w  is  the  time  to  se 

lUiHhoiin  von.rs  I'oiif.n  „jj,ers 

On  Th#»ir  TntPIltinnK  difference— list  with  us. 

\yil  I  llt.ir  llllt.IlllUIlb  ,  action:  we  have  a  nur 

T  cTiTC!  I  Dixie  Newspapers.  Bro 
oT.  JjOUIS  I  Gadsden»  Alabama. 

A  91-county  pre-election  poll,  7  — — — ; 

encompassing  eastern  Missouri  costs,  fruides  on  maxinr 
and  southern  Illinois,  is  being  tages  and  counsels  to' 
conducted  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  p^y^*^'lnc’., 

Democrat  to  determine  voting  City,  Fla. _ 

intentions  in  the  Greater  St.  vbrnon  v. 

Louis  area.  !  Quality  Newsi 

George  W.  Carson,  Globe-  *  S99  w.  Bonita,  ciar 

Democrat  public  relations  man-  Newspapers  F 

ager  and  director  of  the  bi-  - — 

state  poll,  said  a  task  force  of  dailies  and  wi 

more  than  100  pollsters  is  con-  now  av^iUbbT  ^uif 

tacting  thousands  of  voters  in  lis.ooo  down  payment, 
the  area  and  asking  them  to  in-  mfone*T34-3743*'(Ii 

dicate  by  secret  ballots  and  — - — - 

sealed  “ballot  box  containers”  ^^l^ROP^TT^l^Tl 

how  they  plan  to  vote.  Only  Siso.ooo  down  ii 

A  second  poll  will  be  taken  m“t 
during  the  last  week  in  October  offered, 
to  determine  what  effect  the  2234'E^’Romnlyk  DrT.®' 

political  campaigns  have  had  in - 

changing  voting  intentions.  e^i^f^cL.^^'^Js  E 

The  pre-election  poll  conducted  in  ll  years.  Ebcclusive 
by  the  Globe-Democrat,  in  1956,  A^y,' 

proved  accurate  to  within  one-  Fia. 
tenth  of  one  percent  in  preclict-  1^1,0  established 
in^  the  outcome  OI  the  presiden-  in  ^^rowini;  area  of  nort 

tial  election  in  the  91  counties  J 

J.  oa  T  •  1441  Welton,  Denver,  ( 

surrounding  St.  Louis.  6009. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  October  3,  1964 


developed  and  installed  the  press  | 
equipment;  Intaglio  Service 
Corp.,  Chicago,  which  engraved  j 
the  color  cylinders;  Marathon,  i 
division  of  American  Can  Co.,  | 
Neenah,  Wis.,  which  preprinted  i 
the  color  rolls,  and  Post-Keyes-  ! 
Gardner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  the  ad-  I 
vertising  agency  that  prepared  | 
the  ad. 

The  SpectaColor  page  one  of  ! 
the  women’s  section  showed  ! 
Audrey  Hepburn  previewing  one  I 
of  the  striking  costumes  she  j 
wears  in  the  film  “My  Fair  | 
Lady.” 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.ANNOIINCEME.NTS  | 

Netrspaper  Appraisers  j 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

I  Newspaper  Brokers 

I  The  DIAL  Agrency,  1503  Nazareth, 

:  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349  -  7422 
I  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

1  IT’S  NOT  ’THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
!  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
,  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
i  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNEm  AGENCY 
’  P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

!  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’OON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

DEAN  SELLEIRS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers,  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 

'  DEMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 

I  Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
j  are  listed  with  others;  it  makes  no 
‘  difference — list  with  us.  We  gfive  quick 
,  action :  we  have  a  number  of  buyers. 

I  Dixie  Newspapers.  Brokers,  Box  579, 

I  Gadsden.  Alabama. 

A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ’huntina’ 
costs,  gpiides  on  maximum  tax  ndvan- 
tagres  and  counsels  toward  successful 
operations.  Newspaper  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dir.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 

VBRNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
I  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

DAILIES  and  WEEKUES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-3743.  day  or  night. 

FINEST  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTY  IN  THE  WEST! 

Only  $150,000  down  includes  receiva¬ 
bles,  ultra  modem  plant,  finest  locale, 
most  permissive  terms  I  have  ever 
offered. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  Will  pay 
entire  cost,  plus  interest  and  salary, 
in  11  years.  Exclusive  in  rich  Midwest 
farm  area.  Please  list  experience. 
Larry  Towe  Agrency,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

— 
LONG  ESTABLISHED  SMALL  DAILY 
in  growing  area  of  northern  California, 
$40,000  down.  Lyle  Mariner  Assoc., 
1441  Welton,  Denver.  Colo.  Phone  534- 
6009. 


.\nnounci:ments 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  for  sale  in 
Zone  6.  Ideal  for  joint  ownership  by  j 
adman  and  newsman.  Owner  ready  I 
to  retire.  Give  full  details  of  ability  j 
and  financial  health  to  Box  477.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  ' 

CALIFORNIA  j 

Major  suburban  operation  serving  rich  ' 
community  in  one  of  the  more  desiretf 
areas  of  the  state.  $475,000.  Excellent  I 
terms  to  an  experienced  publisher. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES  I 
6381  Hollywood  Hlvd.  j 

Los  Angeles  28,  California  I 

IN  PACinC  NORTHWEST,  weekly 
in  town  near  4-.M.  growing  steadily, 
liooming  industrial,  agricultural  area: 
more  business  than  can  keep  up  with; 
fine,  roomy  buikling.  If  this  $80-M 
weekly  is  the  size  you  want — it’s  the 
paper  you  want.  Full  details  only  to 
hnancinlly  qualified.  Box  523,  Erlitor 
&  Publisher. 

Investment  Opportunities 

COME  TO 
HOUSTON  .  .  . 

A  well-established,  highly  profitable 
magazine  —  headqu.rrtererl  in  sunny, 
liooming  Houston,  has  .50  iier  cent 
ownership  available  for  $15,000.  This 
half-ownership  probably  is  worth  $25,- 
tOO  right  now  on  oiien  market.  Gross 
sales  last  year;  $68,580.13.  Gross  this 
year  will  lie  $80,000.  A  good  salary 
will  be  paid  someone  who  can  invest 
$15,000  and  take  active  part  in  this 
fine  51-year-old  magazine.  Might  con¬ 
sider  inactive  investor.  But  hurry. 
Purchase  option  expires  Octolier  10. 
Phone,  wire  or  write: 

Jack  Willoughby 
,324  Westheimer 
Houston,  Texas  77006 
Phone:  JA  3-4173 


EDITOR-PARTNER  wanted  profitable 
weekly  Zone  2.  Investment  $15,000  to 
$25,000.  PUBLISHEJRS  SERVICE. 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


.NEWSI».\I'ER  SERVICES 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  .MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 

BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Solti 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Fnctoi-v  Train^  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Loful — Worldwide — Nationwide 
700  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phone  427-7366 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  &  SOc  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  (3  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.C0  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  bt  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  Q  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$L55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lino  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-poin’. 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-paint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  huds,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specihed  rate  (sec 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  bt 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  ’’classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
Phone  PLoia  2-70S0 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 

POLLARD-ALLING  Addressing  Sys¬ 
tem — ReliefoKraph  and  "KX”  mailer 
strip  printer.  Martin  Press,  Anoka. 
Minn. 


Composing  Room 

INTERTYPE  WITH  TTS.  MODEL  C 
(3  mag.)  with  adapter  keyboard  and 
standard  (veratine  unit.  Electric  pot, 
motor,  Margach  feeder,  4  molds.  Per¬ 
forator  not  included;  otherwise  ready 
for  tape  production.  $3,250.  Times- 
Joumal,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  518-AF  4- 
2515. 


NEW  MODEL  610  VARITYPBR,  Auto 
Rule,  10  Fonts,  used  2  months.  Sacri¬ 
fice  $3,200.  Phone  New  Jersey  Area 
Code  201  —  240-0517. 


THK  .VATItl.N  S  NKW.SIMPKK  KtllLM.S 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin, 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina.  Phone  SS.'i- 
1513. 


LARGE  INVENTORY  of  excellent, 
used  MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
Send  for  list ! 

tTiicatfo  Mono  Mat  Ser.,  MU  ,')-7601 
4711  Byron  St.,  Chicat?o-41,  III. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fa. 


LOWE3ST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Presses  &  Machinery 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  an<!  ST>ot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


ExcpHent  condition.  Available  August, 
Located  California, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


FOUR  UNIT 

SCOTT 

ROLLER  BEARING 
PRESS 

(64  pages) 

22V4”  Cutoff 

Equipped  with  two  color  cylin¬ 
ders,  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
Has  AC  drive.  New  in  1947. 
Available  June  1965.  Located  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Area  Code  816  HA  1-5364 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Sta-Hi  Final  Trim— 22%" 

Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate — Extra  Blade  | 
— Factory  rebuilt 

Hammond  Plate  Shaver  Model  S-8C— 
Like  new 

Hammond  E-Z  Raster — 8  column — gas 
R.  Hoe  Curved  Router  21*6"  Enclosed  i 
and  22^"  Enclosed  i 

Gas  Ludlow  —  Universal  Cabinets  —  i 

Standard  Cabinet  S 

(Send  for  our  mat  list — over  100  | 

fonts) 

Power  Page  Storage  Bin — Double  Unit  . 

— Store  36  pages 
Stereo  Chases — All  cut  offs 
Wood  Mat  Roller — Medium  Heavy — re¬ 
built— chain  drive  A/C  j 

Goss  46U  Mat  Roller — ^The  Industries 
Giant  13,000  lbs.  for  around  the  clock 
molding 

Duplex  Tabular  Mat  Roller 
Pony  Autoplate — cutoff 
Goss  Cox-O-Type — Rebuilt 
Goss  Comet  Press 
AB  Duplex  Press 

Tandem  *4  and  *6  Duplex  Tubular  Fold¬ 
ing  Machine — Takes  6  Webs,  Speeds 
over  20,000  copies  per  hour  | 

Hand  Mat  Roliers — Wesel — Hammond — 
Nolan 

Model  8  Linotsrpe — Electric — Fan  Type 
Model  F.  Elrod — Electric — 7  molds 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-5458  N.Y. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16”  | 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two  1 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels. 
AC  drives.  I 


Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately t 

BEN  SHULt^hTASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


]  DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 

'  16-i>age.  2  to  1  model.  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

•‘Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

COLE  FOLDERS  I 

;  TR IM  M  ERS-SLU  ERS  j 

1  14  -  *4  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks..  Inc.,  1637  W.  i 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841  i 


j  Twin  75  HP  Electric  drives. 

I  Curved  Routers  all  lengths. 

Tubular  Routers. 

Pony  Autoplate  23,"*"  length. 

,  What  are  your  needs? 

i  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  | 


GOSS  CXIMET  FLATBED  #324.  Need 
space.  Outstanding  condition  —  mini¬ 
mum  use.  Can  he  moved  on  trailer 
without  dismantling;  low  re-erection 
costs.  $4500.  Genesee  Valley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  7  State  St.,  Pittsford,  New  York. 


HARRIS  S7L,  running  good  —  3.900 
copies  24-pages  weekly;  big  No.  8 
Omaha  folder  with  extra  trimmer.  3 
years  old :  4-page  vacuum  frame  with 
arc;  all  for  $5590.  Going  web.  Enter¬ 
prise,  Natchitoches,  La. 


;  8-Page  Top  Deck  for  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular  2/1  complete  with  frames  and 
pa|)er  roll  brackets.  Available  30  days. 

BEIN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATHB 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


!  FOR  SALE:  Take  immediate  posses- 
I  sion  of  good  8-page  Goss  Comet  flat 
j  bed  press.  $2,250 — AIWI.  Wm.  H. 
James,  Valley  Courier,  Alamosa,  Colo. 


GOSS  COMET  #409  located  in  Eustis, 
Fa.,  complete  with  V-Speed  motor. 
$2,500.  Box  473,  fkiitor  &  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16"  j 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 

4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES  1 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE  | 
POLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14  I 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD  j 
ELECTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK-  | 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  (XINTROL— WEB  SEVERING  j 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES— PORTABLE  COLOR : 
FOUNTAINS.  i 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATB 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


This  is  high  speed  equipment— 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses  ' 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available  i 
immediately — Located  Vancouver.  B.  C.  I 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ■ 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  ! 


HOE  SIMPLEX  PRESS  , 
COLOR  DECK 

Two  flecks  hi(?h.  2  plate  wide  semi  '• 
cylindrical  rotary  press  prints  4  to  32  > 
pa^fe  standard  i>ai>ers  with  COLOR  on  j 
outside  pa^es.  Folder  22%"  cutoff,  half  I 
pacce  <lelivery.  AC  Motor  drive,  stereo 
machinery.  | 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  i 

420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y.  j 
MUVray  Hill  .'>-4774 

3— UNIT  HOE— 21*6" 

Web  2501 ,  Two  Folders.  Reliance  Motors.  ! 
Excellent  Condition.  ! 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  EQUIPMENT—  | 
Factory  Rebuilt,  Metal  Pump.  3-Ton  ! 
Furnace,  G.E.  Immersion  Heating  i 
Equipment. 

GOSS  CURVED  ROUTER— Serial  194.  I 
MOTOR  GENERATOR  SET.  i 

Contact  I 

R.  J.  Hummel  i 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS  | 
Allentown,  Pa. 


16-page  two-to-one  Duplex  Tubular 
complete  with  AC  drive,  rubber  rollers, 
chases  and  color  fountains.  Late  style 
stereo  includes  vacuum  back  casting 
1k>x,  heavy  plate  finisher,  pot,  pump 
and  curved  router.  Complete  at  $30,000. 

NEWS- VIRGINIAN 
Waynesboro,  Virginia 


16-PAGE  HOE  single  width  two-deck  i 
stereotype  press  with  re-built  folder, 
overhaulerl  25  HP  motor  and  main 
drive,  22% "  cut-off.  7000  per  hour  16- 
page  papers.  Available  now,  $12,500. 
Daily  L^ger-Gazette,  P.O.  Box  711, 
Lancaster,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE:  4-  unit  Vanguard  Web 
Offset  Press.  16-page,  2  folders,  ideal 
for  large  weekly  or  small  daily  papers, 
ran  be  seen  running;  Benson  Printing 
Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  142,  Channelview, 
Texas  77530.  Phone  GL-2-2614  GL-2- 
7322. 


I  GOSS  Cox-O-Type  press.  Excellent 
I  condition.  Available  now  due  to  offset 
conversion.  Maintained  under  Goss 
service  contract.  Priced  to  sell.  Sub¬ 
urban  Publications,  134  N.  Wayne 
Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 


6-OOLOR  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS. 
Ideal  for  supplements  or  book  signa- 
I  tures.  Elquipp^  with  folder  &  sheeter ; 

2  webs.  In  operation  daily.  $35,000. 
I  Box  527,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


i  GO  WEB  OFFSET  UNDER  $16,000 
j  Write:  GAZETTE  OFFSOTT  AMFJtICANA 
7  Central  Park  West 
I  New  York.  N.Y.  10023.  JU  6-0733 


Presses  &  Machinery 

MUST  SELL  QUICKLY 
AS  IS  —  WHERE  IS 

Miehle  No.  3 — 4  roll,  2  revolution  press. 
Serial  7668,  Printing  Machinery  Main¬ 
tenance  Co.  Extension  delivery.  Cross 
28  X  43  inches.  Model  C-176  contInu:>us 
feed  belt  connection  to  6  h.p.  motor, 
3-phase,  60-cycle,  220-volt,  1130  r.p.m. 
push  button  control. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

American  Type  Founders  Kelly  B  auto¬ 
matic  cylinder  press  17  x  22  inch  with 
oversized  cylinder  extended  printing 
surface,  1  h.p.  motor,  3-pha8e.  60-cyrle, 
220  volt.  One  Leiman  1  inch  air  pump. 
Belt  driven  by  G.E.  %  h.p.  motor,  3- 
phaee,  60-cycle,  220-voIt,  1740  r.p.m. 

☆  "lY  ☆ 

Golding  Job  Press.  12  x  18-inch  plate 
with  ink  distributor  and  counter.  G.E. 

h.p.  motor,  1-phase,  60-cycIe,  110- 
volt,  variable  speed. 

☆  ☆ 

Miehle  No.  3 — 4  roll,  2  revolution  press, 
serial  No.  9401.  G.E.  3  h.p.,  .T-phase, 
60-cycle,  220-volt,  1726  r.p.m.  push  but¬ 
ton  control. 

(Contact:  Horace  Heller 
Daily  Record — Stroudsburg.  Pa. 
717-421-3000 


6-UNIT  SCOTT— 223/4" 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearing: — Arch 
typo  in-line  Units  with  2  H-D  3/2 
Double  Folders — 2  AO  Drives — Reels 
and  Tensions — Trackage  C-H  Convey¬ 
ors— 4  Capco  Portable  CJolor  Fountains 


Attractively  Priced — Removed  &  Loaded 
Located  Pontiac,  Michigan 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE:  pneu¬ 
matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate.  21% 
inch:  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Ben 
Shulman  Associates.  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


MOLDING  PRESS 

Lake  Erie  Directomat,  800  ton.  24  x  30 
Steam  Platens  in  "new”  condition,  used 
only  experimentally  for  one  year.  Com¬ 
plete  automatic  cycling  for  closing, 
pre-heating,  low  and  high  pressures 
and  opening.  With  or  without  extra 
pre-heating  station.  Immediately  avail¬ 
able,  can  be  seen  in  operation.  Con¬ 
venient  terms  can  be  arranged. 

MOSSTYPE  CORPORATION 
Waldwick,  N.  J.  Phone:  444-8000 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  four  or 
more  units  with  color  facilities.  AC 
motor  drive.  John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc., 
420  Lexingrton  Ave.,  New  York  City 
10017. 


ONE  DUPI.£X  double  width  unit. 
Overhead  feed.  22%"  cut-off.  Furnish 
serial  number:  or,  one  plate  and  one 
impression  cylinder  for  unit  de.scribed. 
Lowell  Lamson,  Sun  Newspapers, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Phone  733-7300. 


4-GALLEY  VANDERCOOK 
PROOF  PRESS 

Box  526,  Elditor  &  Publisher 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


AdminiUrative  | 

Display  Advertising  j 

LABOR  RELATIONS 

Metropolitan  West  Coast  daily  has 
immediate  need  for  a  man  with  solid 
background  in  I-abor  Relations.  Degree 
rciuired  in  addition  to  good  foundation 
in  other  aspects  of  Industrial  Relations  < 
function.  This  position  offers  unusual  ; 
opiiortunity  for  the  right  individual.  i 
Please  include  education,  exiierience 
and  salary  history  in  your  reply.  All 
replies  confidential.  Box  462,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail  1 
and  classifietl,  for  daily  newspapers  in  ' 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  .Send  complete  | 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In-  | 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  ’ 
Chicago  3,  III.  i 

ASPIRING  IN  ADVERTISING? 
Webster  defines  aspiring —  1 

“to  desire  eagerly.”  ■ 

An  ad  salesman  is  retiring  from  our  , 
display  staff.  We  need  to  replace  him  | 

GENERAL  MANAGER  to  completely  j 
run  daily  for  absentee  owner  in  lieau-  | 
tiful,  well-balanced  community.  Prefer  i 
native  of  Maryland,  Ohio  or  Pennsyl-  I 
vania.  Must  college  graduate.  35- 

45,  with  journalism  background  and  i 
successful  record  in  advertising  and 
business  management  on  small  or  ' 
medium-size  daily.  Salary  $12,000  to  1 
start  plus  incentive  plan  with  stock  | 
option.  Our  iiersonnel  know  of  this 
advertisement.  Confidence  guarantee<l.  1 
Box  510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

with  an  aspiring  prospect. 

Formal  training  and  proven  sales 
record  are  prime  requisites. 

This  is  a  ’’hard  to  get"  job  for  the 
man  who  is  "hard  to  find.” 

Wilmington,  Delaware  is  a  good 
place  to  live.  The  News-Journal  Com-  j 
pany  is  a  fine  place  to  work. 

Tell  us  about  yourself — then  ask  any  1 
questions  you  like.  ' 

Write  to;  Personnel  Director.  News-  | 
Journal  Co.,  831  Orange  St.,  Wilming-  | 
ton.  Delaware.  j 

PTTBUSHER’S  ASSISTANT— Newspa-  j 
per  in  60*000  range.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  later  relations  and  negotiations 
plus  diversified  neNv8pai}er  experience. 
Advancement  potential  unlimited.  Box  , 
498*  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

..  -  i 

MANAGER-SALESMAN  to  head  prrow- 
inpT  commercial  printinsr  business  in 
Indiana.  Good  future  in  small  com¬ 
munity  with  excellent  schools.  Please 
write  trivinjr  full  backjrround  resume 
and  salary  requirement  in  first  reply. 
All  replies  will  be  kept  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

NEEDED :  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for 
daily  in  town  of  4,500  in  midwest.  Nice 
town — good  paper.  Opportunity  for  n<l 
man  on  weekly  wanting  to  step  up. 
Write  Box  478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Weekly  Newspaper  to 
promote  circulation  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  Must  be  ambitious  and 

promotion-minded.  Send  resume,  salary 
expected,  to:  I).  J.  Cox.  Canadian 
Register,  Ltd.,  220  Bagot  St.,  King¬ 
ston,  Ont.,  Canada. 

ADMAN  or  ADV-NEWS  by  Nov.  1. 
Offset  weekly  in  fine  area  with  top 
acceptance.  Good  opportunity  for  rijrht 

CIRCUI-ATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  in  Area  6.  Write  giving  complete 
background  resume  and  salary  re<)uire- 

complete  resume,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Enterprise.  P.  O.  Box 
548,  Mebane,  N.  C. 

ment  in  first  letter.  All  replies  will  be 
kept  strictly  confidential.  Box  492, 
E)ditor  &  Publisher. 

ANNAPOLIS  DAILY  seeks  services  of 
experienced  salesman  who  is  indus- 

Classified  Advertising 

handle  major  accounts.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  and  excellent  pay  for  a  producer. 
Opportunity  also  to  work  toward  a  man¬ 
ager’s  job.  Write:  Allen  C.  Jackson. 
Adv.  Director,  Capital-Gazette  Press, 
Inc.,  213-17  West  St..  Annapolis. 
Maryland  21401,  or  telephone  Annapo¬ 
lis  268-5011. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGEIt 
for  large  metro  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
Take  over  established  department,  l)oth 
outside  sales  and  phone  room.  Must  be 
particularly  experienced  in  phone  train¬ 
ing  and  direction.  Five-figure  salary 
and  bonus.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  seeking 
solid  top-spot  future;  good  on  copy, 
layout,  service.  ideas,  promotions. 
Team  worker.  Department  and  profit- 
sharing  bonuses,  all  other  fringes.  F\ill 
record,  present  income,  confidentially 
to  Box  534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  to 
take  charge  of  outside  sales  staff  of 
large  me^opolitan  daily.  Chart  Area 
2.  Must  have  proven  ability  to  develop 
effective  sales  staff  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Box  547,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TMMB3DIATE  OPENING  for  fully  ex- 
perienced  advertising  salesman.  45,000 

Display  Advertising 

daily  Chart  Area  2.  Salesmanshin  and 
good  layout  ability  imperative.  Up  to 
$150  weekly  salary  plus  hospitalization, 
vacation,  pension,  etc.  Full  details, 
original  layout  samples  first  letter. 
Box  .530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVE31TISINO  SALESMAN  — 
Solid  opportunity  on  fast  moving  24,- 
009  daily  in  central  Florida.  Our 
growth  demands  one  more  man  with 
selling  ideas,  quick  layouts,  and  force¬ 
ful  approach.  Send  resume  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  small  photo  to  Box  428, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

OPPORTUNI’TY  to  become  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager,  live  in  a 
growing  area  close  to  the  ocean  and 
mountains  with  nice  climate  70  miles 
Northeast  of  Los  Angeles.  New  'A 
million  dollar  plant.  Good  salary  and 
challenging  opportunity  for  man  with 
ideas,  layout  and  sales  ability.  Write 
giving  complete  details  experience,  age, 
health  and  photo  to:  Ad  Manager, 
Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  Lancaster,  Calif. 

AD  MANAGER — Immediate  opening 
in  Florida.  Growing  firm  now  publishes 
2  annuals  with  more  planned.  Liberal 
commission  and  allowances  can  put 
income  well  up  in  5  figures  with 
definite  possibility  of  becoming  part 
owner.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  to:  P.O.  Box  11853— St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

SPECIALIST  in  selling  promotions, 
business  page  and  classified  directory. 
Man  or  gal.  $100  weekly  plus  bonus. 
Florida.  .Send  photo,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
PMific  Northwest  daily.  Want  man 
with  advertising  sales  experience,  dem¬ 
onstrated  leadership  ability.  Write  full 
details  to  Box  614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

METROPOLITAN  MORNING  Sunday 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  8,  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers 
and  reporters.  This  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  young  people  who  wish  to  move 
out  of  the  small  paper  category.  Give 
full  details  of  education  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter  to  Box  393,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVBHl’nSING  SALESMAN  on  group 
of  Indiana  newspapers.  Good  starting 
salary  and  future  in  small  community 
with  excellent  schools.  Write  giving 
full  backgrround  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement  in  first  letter.  All  replies 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential.  Box 
495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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BIG-TEN  UNIVERSITY  needs  two  : 
outstandinsT  newspapermen  to  teach 
reporting  and  copyreading  on  its  grow-  ! 
ing  journalism  faculty.  Top  pay,  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Box  470,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  fIDITOR  for  six-day  evening 
county  seat  newspaper  with  depth  of  I 
experience  qualifying  him  to  direct  | 
young  news  staff  of  eight.  Enthusiasm 
for  broad  local  news  coverage  and  . 
liberal  use  of  Unifax  and  local  pic¬ 
tures,  effective  and  imaginative  page  < 
layout  ability  and  cooperative  spirit 
are  requisites.  Modern  air-conditioned 
offices,  thriving  college  and  industrial 
community  of  20,000  plus  excellent 
insurance  benefits,  two  weeks  vacation 
and  good  starting  salary  await  the 
man  who  can  meet  our  needs.  Write  , 
stating  qualifleations  and  references  , 
to  Howard  Smallsreed,  Managing  ed¬ 
itor,  The  Ashland  Times-Gazette,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio  44185,  ! 


COPYREADER  wanted  for  prize-win-  ' 
ning  Chart  Area  5  evening  daily.  Right  \ 
man  will  get  top  salary — free  life  I 
and  hospital  insurance — bonus,  sick  I 
pay,  profit-sharing,  chance  for  ad-  i 
vancement.  Modern,  high-class  oper¬ 
ation.  Write  Box  468,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  background,  date 
available,  salary  expected. 


EDITORIAL  W1.ITER 
Position,  assistant  editor  of  editorial 
page,  available  on  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  morning  metropolitan 
dailies.  Conservatively  oriented  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Superior  salary  and  other 
benefita.  College  graduate  preferred: 
between  ages  35  to  45.  Chart  Area  5. 
Write  Box  418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  | 

I  Excellent  opportunity  for  one  who  I 

I  wants  to  locate  in  fast-growing  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Field  wide  open  for  right 
I)erBon,  Salary  commensurate  with 

ability  to  produce  good  copy.  Many 

benefits  including  insurance,  sick 

leave,  vacations  with  pay.  Zone  5.  Box 
452,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  Midwest  daily.  Will  consider  be¬ 
ginner  with  some  experience.  Ideal 
opportunity.  Write  William  Burfeindt, 
Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 


TWO  GOOD  MEN  to  work  nights.  A 
reporter  with  2  years’  experience  for 
general  assignment  and  police;  a 
sports  writer  with  ability  to  learn 
desk  operation.  Wide-awake  25,000 
daily — young  staff — modern  city  in 
mountainous  East.  Box  474,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMEN:  Earn  a 
master’s  degree  and  $3,000  a  year. 
Graduate  aasistantships  open  at  major 
university  professional  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Graduate  study  includes  work 
on  big-city  newspapers.  If  you  have 
some  experience,  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  earned  a  B  average  in  college, 
you’re  eligible.  Box  465,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORT8-OENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER. 
Need  immediately.  12,000  circulation. 
Send  all  details  first  letter,  Times- 
Press,  Streator,  Ill. 


COPT  BailTOBS.  REWRITE.  REPORTER 
Progressive  daily  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced,  dependable  and 
competent  personnel.  Salary  range 
from  $2.50  to  $4.00  an  hour,  depending 
on  experience,  qualifications,  and  job. 
Personnel.  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
Hackensack.  N.  J. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  diicago  3,  HI. 


SKIING  NEWSMAN  needed  to  cover 
both  local  and  ski  news  for  small  but 
"hep”  New  Hampshire  radio  station 
that  publishes  a  sophisticated  weekly 
ski  sheet.  Must  be  Journalism  grad  — 
amateur  photographer  —  young  and 
plenty  eager.  Picture  and  resume  to : 
K^io  WBNC,  Conway,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


SPOR’TS  WRITER-DESKMAN  for  #2 
spot  on  small  N.J.  daily.  Reply  stating 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Box  499, 
tUitor  &  Publisher, 


TWO  OPENINGS  TOR:  Police  and 
Courts  reporter ;  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  features  reporter,  on  me¬ 
dium-sized  6-day  PMS  daily  in  pleasant 
Central  Virginia  city  near  scenic  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Good  pay  and  short 
hours.  Box  504,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR — Morning  newspaper 
in  Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area 
needs  wire  editor,  keen  on  heads,  make¬ 
up — able  to  run  sixirts  desk  two  nights 
a  week.  Kve-day,  40-hour  week.  Nu¬ 
merous  fringe  benefits.  David  W. 
Wright,  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


WIRE-COPY  EDITOR:  Editing,  make¬ 
up  experience.  Afternoon  daily  except 
Sunday.  Write:  W.  S.  Richardson.  Box 
549,  Greenwood,  Miss.  38931. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  H3D1TOR  for  up¬ 
state  New  York  daily  and  Sunday.  Ex- 
Iierience  and  skill  essential  in  writing, 
layouts,  development  of  features  and 
direction  of  small  staff.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  alert,  progressive 
paper  with  excellent  working  condi- 
ditions.  Box  482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\KE  YOU  WORKING  ON  A  WEEKLY 
or  smail  daily  and  ready  to  move  up? 
Prize-winning  Midwestern  daily  in  a 
community  of  50.U00  offers  a  solid 
future  in  a  growing  organization.  Blue- 
ribbon  fringe  lienefits,  excellent  start¬ 
ing  pay,  lulvancement  in  accordance 
with  merit,  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions,  modern  plant,  professional  lead¬ 
ership.  Send  resume  of  training, 
schooling,  references,  and  a  few  clips 
to  Box  548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDI’TOR 
Experienced  reporter-writer  for  na¬ 
tional  business  magazine.  Zone  2.  To 
$13,000.  Box  546,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  EDITOR— Leading  trade 
publication  located  in  New  York  City 
needs  experienced  copy  desk  man.  Daily 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Some  background  in  aviation; 
military  pilot  or  aerial  space  back¬ 
ground  preferred  but  not  essential, 
f^nd  resume  plus  salary  requirements 
to  this  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Box  540,  fiditor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR,  news  and  advertising  com¬ 
bination.  for  small  weekly.  Paper  and 
job  shop  printed  in  central  plant. 
No  production  worries.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Bowling  Green 
Times,  Bowling  Green,  Missouri. 


EXPERIENCED  REPOR’TER  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday 
in  djmamic,  fast-growing  Chart  Area 
5.  Liberal  pay  and  lienefits.  Write 
fully,  with  samples  to  Box  528,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
wanted  for  award-winning  afternoon 
daily  of  12,000.  Functions  to  include 
some  desk  work,  head  writing,  with 
opportunity  for  broad  activity  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  good  fringes.  Write  full  details 
of  background  and  experience  to  Dick 
Watts,  Pharos-Tribune,  Logansport, 
Indiana. 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  preferably  with 
newspaper  experience,  for  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  physician-oriented  bi-weekly 
abstract  journal  in  midwest  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Some  travel.  Modern  Medi¬ 
cine  Publications,  4015  West  66th 
Street,  Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota. 


GE24ERAL  NEWS  REPOR’TER  —  To 
handle  police  beat  plus  other  general 
news  for  16,000  circulation  award-win¬ 
ning  daily  in  competitive  and  growing 
Heartland  area.  Include  all  details 
first  awilication.  B.  G.  Greening,  News- 
Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 
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GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  younR, 
exiierienced,  enthuBiastic.  EiRht  news¬ 
paper  (froup :  situation  could  lead  to 
advancement.  Fine  community.  Write 
Larry  Linderen,  Monroe  Eveninit 
Times.  Monroe,  Wis. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  permanent 
position,  with  chance  to  advance.  Sal¬ 
ary  according  to  experience.  Fringe-  - 
retirement  lienefits.  Write  or  call:  John 
W.  Stratton,  Review-Tim€»,  Fostoria, 
Ohio. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi-  | 
enced  sToneral  assignment  reporter  or 
recent  JS  grad  on  progressive  IIM 
county  seat  daily  in  heart  of  con-  | 
servancy  district  dotted  with  lakes — 
recreation  areas.  Permanent  work,  | 
good  salary,  many  fringe  benefits  for 
right  man.  The  Daily  Times.  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio.  I 


INDIANA  DAILY  in  prosperous  22.-  j 
0(KI  city  needs  young  reporter  to  write  I 
general,  county  government  news.  Fine  , 
Community,  gooil  pay.  many  benefits.  ! 
Write  resume  experience,  salary  re-  ' 
(luirements  to  Box  549,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  offset  | 
weekly.  Salary  oi>en.  Gtxxl  working  j 
conditions.  Apply:  O.  D.  Bicking, 
Journal.  Berlin.  Wis.  I 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN  on  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  afternoon  daily  -30.000  plus 
circulation.  (1)  COPY  EDITOR  with 
exi>erience,  preferably  on  small  daily, 
weekly:  (2)  REPORTER,  hustler  with 
at  least  2  years’  ex|>erience.  Send  all 
data,  clips  first  letter.  Excellent  chance 
for  right  man.  Box  ,'>42.  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  nee<l«l  by 
near-30.000  Illinois  daily.  Ideas,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  news  sense  imiK)rtant.  Will 
direct  3-memlier  stall  that  covers  all 
phases  home,  family,  social,  civic  life. 
Top-notch  |)ay  and  lienefits  in  progres¬ 
sive  community.  Send  resume  to  Box 
&50,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  set  up  an.l 
operate  news  bureau  in  Rogersville, 
Tennessee.  Produce  news,  features  and 
photos  for  a  lively,  fast-growing  27,- 
000  daily.  Send  photo,  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to;  Managing  Elditor,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER  willing  and 
eager  to  learn:  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Get  in  on  ground  floor  and 
grow  with  lively  new  offset  daily. 
Send  resume,  photo,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  work  samples  to: 
Sports  Editor.  Kokomo  Morning  Times, 
P.  O.  Box  906.  Kokomo.  Ind. 


NEWS  REPORTER 
for  afterncxm  Pennsylvania  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  desire<l.  Challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  growing  organization.  (Col¬ 
lege  community.  Moving  expense  al¬ 
lowance.  Write  in  complete  confidence 
to  Box  551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

12  IP  LEW  LITTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  #916E,  San  Francisco 


NEWSMAN  for  general  reporting  on 
6.000  Midwest  daily  with  the  ambition 
and  ability  to  assume  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  position  within  six  months  or 
year.  Box  543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  under  35  wanted  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  faculty.  Bachelor’s  Degree  with 
good  academic  record  require<l.  Box 
545,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  SIDE  ASSISTANT  EDI’TDR 
for  women’s  section  of  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Ck>py  editing  stylist  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  layout  and  makeup.  Mail 
resume  to  Personnel  Director.  1515 
“L”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington-.^,  D.C.  | 


REPORTER 


FREE  LANCE  REPOR’TERS.  Extra 
side  income  reporting  unusual  sensa¬ 
tional  high-interest  stories  (Sex,  Nar¬ 
cotics.  Raids,  Riots.  Rape,  Murder, 
intimate  biogs  on  belly  dancers,  strip¬ 
pers.  etc.)  Pictures  helpful.  National 
Bulletin,  Inc.,  Box  22,  (hyahoga  Falls. 
Ohio  44222. 


STRINGER  WANTED  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  524, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WBirraiS  -  .4RTISTS  -  PHOTOGRAPHEJnS 
for  assignments.  Department  7, 

Box  .530-E.  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


With  at  least  one  year’s  daily  experi¬ 
ence  for  progressive  a.m.  daily  (58-M). 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young,  re¬ 
sponsible,  alert  newsman.  Write: 
Personnel  Department 
Times-World  Corp..  Roanoke,  Va. 


SPOR’TS  REPORTER  for  growing 
New  York  metropolitan  7-day  news¬ 
paper.  Write  Box  544,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  full  details  of  experience. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  page  layouts,  wanted.  Apply 
Managing  Editor,  Valley  Morning 
Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


WESTERN  PENNA.  DAILY  in  23,500 
circulation  class  seeks  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Experience  or  J- 
Degree  essential.  Hospitalization,  lib¬ 
eral  vacations,  pension  plan,  8-day 
week.  References  will  be  checked.  In¬ 
terview  scheduled.  Box  538,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


WILL  PAY  $160  AND  UP  for  a  real 
"take  over”  editor  to  supervise  all 
news  for  weekly  newspaper  chain,  and 
to  edit  one  paper.  Present  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  eight,  plus  correspondents. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  535,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STRINGERS  WAN’TED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  541  Editor  &  Publisher 


Miscellaneous 


THOUSANDS  of  $7.000-$70.000  jobs 
available.  (3et  free  report.  National 
Employment  Reports.  619-EP  Onter. 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper.  For  application, 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  N.  Front  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Pressmen 


PRESSMAN  wanted,  top-notch  for 
high-speed  Web  letterpress.  Must  be 
excellent  color  man ;  ^so  assistant  to 
press  foreman.  Nights.  One  hour  from 
N.Y.C.  Union.  Top  salary.  Box  412, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  2  MAN  WHO  WANTS  TO  BK  NO.  1 
Top  opportunity  for  pressroom  foreman 
thoroughly  familiar  with  single  and 
double  width  newsprint  rotary  letter 
presses.  Must  be  capable  in  areas  of 
press  operations,  maintenance  and  plate 
making.  Should  be  able  to  train  a  com¬ 
plete  press  crew.  Write  full  details  of 
your  experience  in  first  letter.  Zone 
Chart  5.  Box  494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  DESKMAN  and 
two  reporters  for  bright,  new,  offset 
morning  daily  in  third  month  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  Send  brief  resume,  photo,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  to:  Jerry  Pfarr. 
Editor,  Tie  Kokomo  Morning  Times, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Man  who  can  keep  4  unit  Vanguard 
in  top  condition  mechanically  and  pro¬ 
ducing  good  work  economically.  Need 
thorough  knowledge  press  work  and 
plate  making.  Area  8.  Write  Box  533, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  W.\^TED 
Production 


HELP  W.4NTED 

Promotion 

I  PRODUCTION 
EXECUTIVE 

I  Large  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  5  has 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  top  man  to 
assume  full  control  of  all  production 
processes  in  plant  with  11  craft  unions. 
Must  have  outstanding  record  in  all 
phases  including  equipment  selection, 
cost  control,  expediting,  new  technology 
I  and  production  output.  Must  be  able  to 
I  plan  all  production  facilities  for  new 
!  plant.  Engineering  degree  helpful  but 
;  not  required  if  record  shows  adequate 
.  substitute  experience. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  if  you  are 
'  the  best  in  the  business  and  desire  a 
I  challenging  and  rewarding  association 
I  with  a  great  newspaper.  Write  fully  to 
I  box  485,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
^  held  in  confidence. 

Promotion 

ADVERTISING 

PROMOTION 

SUPERVISOR 

If  you  have  written  sales  pres¬ 
entations  and  direct  mail — and 
can  direct  writers — there’s  an 
opportunity  waiting  for  you  in 
the  promotion  department  of 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Write 
Barry  Urdang  and  tell  him  your 
complete  story. 


PROMO’nON  "MAN  FRIDAY” 
Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  major 
market  (Zone  2)  has  the  dream  job 
you’ve  bron  waiting  for.  Every  possi¬ 
ble  kind  of  challenge  with  every  possi¬ 
ble  oiiportunity  for  growth,  develoi)- 
ment,  and  salary  progress  .  .  .  for  a 
man  equipped  by  education  and  some 
front-line  training  to  create  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales-producing  ideas,  to  be 
articulate  in  translating  research  to 
words  of  action,  and  to  show  quickly 
an  ability  to  organize  and  manage. 
We’ll  make  the  title  fit  your  capabili¬ 
ties  and  career  status;  and  we’ll  try 
hard  to  meet  your  figure  to  start.  Give 
us  a  chance  to  look  you  over,  as  con¬ 
fidentially  as  you  wish.  Write  today! 
A  letter,  short  resume,  no  picture.  Box 
520,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


MARKETING 

PROMOTION 

SPECIALIST 

Ohio  metropolitan  daily  hat  immediate,  per¬ 
manent  openina  for  experieneed  itatistieal- 
reteareh-marketinp  man.  An  excellent  rupore 
tunity  for  prowth.  telf  exprettion.  stature  la 
one  of  Ohio's  best  newspapers.  If  you  can 
dig  effleiently  for  information  and  relate  It 
to  sales  problems,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  voa. 
If  you're  the  one  man  in  a  thousand  who 
also  can  handle  the  creative  aspects  of  the 
tales  promotion  problem.  youVe  worth  that 
much  more  to  us.  Good  startini  salary,  un¬ 
usually  flood  frlnpe  benefit  prooram.  Ptease 
provide  ail  information,  including  prrsent 
earnings,  in  your  first  letter  to: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
Box  525 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Public  Relations 


FAMOUS  RESORT  has  position  (or 
man,  preferably  married.  25-35,  to 
write  feature-travel  articles.  Newspa- 
lier  or  related  experience  with  sports 
I  background  desirable.  Applicant  must 
be  versatile  writer  with  enthusiasm, 

I  imagination  and  ability  to  dig  out  fea¬ 
ture  material.  Position  requires  living 
outside  the  U.S.A.  Salitry  up  to  $125 
weekly — no  income  tax — depending  on 
qualifications  and  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  in  ideal  location.  Send 
complete  record  of  education,  business 
experience,  references  and  date  avail¬ 
able  for  employment.  Box  433,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  INFORMA’nON  DIRECTOR; 
Seeking  an  experienced  creative  and 
inventive  idea  man  to  handle  all  areas 
of  sports  publicity.  Write  to:  Dr.  Carl 
E.  Erickson.  Director  of  Athletics, 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 
Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  S<3HOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apecinc  Identiflcatlon 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Circulation  I 


aiOULATION  MANAGER’S  poiition 
wai.ted  on  dnily  in  Zone  4.  Ten  years' 
exi’erience  as  distributor  to  assistant 
C.f'i.:  ready  for  own  department. 
Ca:  able  and  qualified.  Write  Box  4‘.23, 
^itor  &  Pubtiaher. 

CDiCUEA'nON  MANAGER  available. 
Veteran  circulator.  Assistant  and  Su¬ 
pervisor.  "Little  Merchant.”  Dealer 
ami  advisor  expert.  Sound  operation. 
Top  references.  Box  497,  lUitor  & 
Publisher. 

QUALIFIED  MATURE  CIRCULATOR 
Will  purchase  your  circulation  at  the 
press.  Top  references  of  results  in 
all  phases.  Box  468,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Clastified  Advertising 

CAM  •  25  Years’  experience  (60-330,000) 
Producer.  Now  Available  1 
Box  503  Editor  &  Publisher 

FOR  SALES.  PROMOTION,  IDEAS, 
write  Box  509,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
Mature,  personable  woman  seeks  clas¬ 
sified  opportunity.  Successful  in  news- 
papers-trade  papers. 

Correspondents 


EDITOR  of  award-winnin(?  Army  news¬ 
paper  seeks  job  on  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Will  finish  Army  service  in  De¬ 
cember;  trained  at  Army  Info  School, 
experienced  photOKrapher;  age  25,  Won 
USAREUR  award  for  offset  paper  plus 
reco^ition  for  outstandinK  editorials. 
Prefer  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Box  309,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

EXPERIEINCED  NEW.SMAN  seeks 
permanent  i^t  top  organization.  High¬ 
est  professional  calibre  daily  news 
writing,  reporting,  editorials,  columns 
plus  city,  feature  desks — edit,  manage. 
Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN. PHOTOGRAPHER,  34. 
family,  seeks  interesting  job  Area  8 
or  9  or  overseas.  Linguist  with  wide 
experience.  Box  493,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER — Three  years’  experience, 
small-town  to  N.Y.C.,  published  short 
story  writer:  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  EDITOR  seeks  creative 
writing  spot — sports,  columns,  maga¬ 
zine  or  .  .  .  ?  Excellent  background, 
references.  Responsible.  Career  offers 
only,  please.  Box  536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORMER  PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN 
and  Production  Manager  of  medium- 
size  daily — age  35 —  with  16  years’  ex-  i 
perience,  seeks  permanent  iiosition. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  latest  I 
processes  and  technology  in  all  depart-  ' 
ments.  Excellent  record  and  references  ; 
on  request.  Box  487,  Editor  &  Pub-  : 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED 
COMPO.SING  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

Union,  age  46,  available  immediately 
due  to  labor  difficulties.  Knows  TTS. 
cold  type.  Familiar  with  all  size  dailies, 
including  metropolitan.  Box  481,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  COMPLETELY  VERSED  in  pub¬ 
lication  and  commercial  printing,  from 
composing  room  through  mailing,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Box  489,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

COMPO.SING  ROOM  FOREMAN  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Non-Union.  Thirty 
years’  experience — IB  years’  supervi¬ 
sory.  Age  50.  No  offset.  Can  handle 
all  mechanical  operations,  hot  and  cold 
process.  Willing  to  work.  Low-page 
cost  guaranteed  1  Good  reference.  Box 
537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
Seeking  opportunity  to  become  part 
of  an  aggressive  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Extensive  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production,  labor  relations,  production 
planning,  coot  controls  and  new 
processes,  including  computer  appli¬ 
cations.  Desire  a  position  with  greater 
challenge  and  responsibility.  0)1  lege 
graduate,  married,  under  40.  Willing 
to  relocate.  Salary  open.  Resume  and 
references  upon  request.  Box  466,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

NEWSMAN  seeks  change  in  right  di¬ 
rection  —  Pubiic  Relations.  Executive 
Secretary.  Dependable,  efficient,  late 
20’e.  Write  Box  411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

U.  S.  NEWSMAN  IN  EUROPE  seeks 
switch  to  PR  with  American  concern 
in  Europe.  Fiuent  German.  FVench. 
Sixteen  years  in  newspapering — ^ 
porter  to  news  editor.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  in  states.  Box  617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Special  Promotions 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS.  Business  Pages. 
Church  Pages.  Samples  on  request. 
P.  O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 


KHATl'RBa  —  SPHCIAl,  ASSIGNMENTS 
NEW  YORK  —  I'NITED  NATIONS 
write:  BRAUN.  I’OB  158.  NYC  1U453 

Display  Advertising 

ADVEHnSINO  .MANAGER  -  SALESMAN 
large  weeklies — local,  national,  coop¬ 
erative  accounts.  Ambitious,  reliable; 
promotional  abilities.  Age  65.  Box  622, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  TRADE 
ASSOCIA'nON  EXECUTIVE 
National  reputation  downtown  develop¬ 
ment,  trade  promotions.  Fifteen  years’ 
retail  sales,  merchandising,  promoting; 
5  years’  display  ad  sales.  Chart  Area  9. 
Downtowns,  Shopping  Centers,  News¬ 
papers.  Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN-EDITOR: 
Street,  rim  or  camera.  Metropolitan, 
medium-sized  dailies.  J-School  grad. 
I  Master’s.  Single,  foot-loose.  Now  in 
Area  2.  Box  472,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experienced,  creative  executive  now 
department  head  with  metropolitan 
a.m.  paper ;  former  assistant  managing 
editor  metro  p.m.  Prefer  medium-sized 
daily.  Thorough  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  new  processes.  Age  45.  Su¬ 
perior  references.  Box  529,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  WANTED— Mature  edi¬ 
tor,  43,  with  idea  for  new  magazine 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  8pecialize<l 
field  and  public,  looking  for  publisher. 
Circulation  i>otential  250.000.  Box  539, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Ambitious  college 
graduate  seeks  job  with  magazine  or 
paper,  emphasis  on  sports  writing. 
Was  sports  editor  of  college  weekly. 
KnowMge  editing,  page  layout  and 
headline  writing.  Limited  experience 
but  a  hard  worker,  eager  to  learn. 
Have  written  sports  editorials  for  local 
radio — articles  for  local  weekly.  Pre¬ 
fer  Metropolitan  New  York  or  Long 
Island  area.  James  T,  Smith.  837  Wes¬ 
ley  St.,  Baldwin,  New  York. 
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,  editor,  stal 
and  magazine* — wa 
Available  now.  N< 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLANDER 
Fully  experienced  newsman,  early  30’s, 
wants  desk  si>ot  on  good  paper.  Box 
467,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

DESK  MAN,  38 ;  slot  experience;  good 
reportorial  background.  Allan  Wege- 
mer,  4.11  East  Ninth  Street,  Tucson. 
Arizona. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Clofsification. 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employ¬ 
ees. 

PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


Free  Lance 


CRACK  FEA’TURE  WRITER  and 
^  ,  newsman  with  broad  experience  seeks 

EDITOR--Excelltmt  record  ^1  editorial  free-lance  trade  paper  work.  Served 
'^eekly-knowl-  3  ye^rs  as  Fairchild  Publications 
edge  all  departments;  seeks  challeng-  stringer.  Milwaukee  area.  Contact:  Art 
mg  future.  Complete  re^e  u^n  re-  Pollasky,  6528  W.  Congress  St..  Mil- 


quest.  Box  476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


waukee,  Wis.  Phone  HOpkins  3-0690. 


Q  Aistgn  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

1  Mail  to: 


j  Mail  to: 

'"ll  TTS  OPERATOR  -  Y«r  CT>.rl.n».  i  n>ITO«  *  P>«US"M  •  ■«  ~  •  N»  T.*  I.A.  im 

offers  considered  and  answered.  Box  Male,  23,  non-union.  Can  set  tabula-  I  S 

506,  Editor  &  Publisher.  tion.  Box  516,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  i^illllllllllllllllllllllllilHlIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIM 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L!.  Brown 


Editorial  Color 

Shortly  after  we  observed  two 
panels  of  judges  spend  two  days 
selecting  winners  for  E&P’s 
eighth  annual  color  contest  we 
were  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
judge  for  the  1964  Vesta 
Awards  Competition,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
for  “excellence  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news  about  foods.”  These 
awards  go  to  newspaper  food 
editors,  women’s  page  ^itor,  or 
regularly  employed  feature 
writer  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  food.  They  will  be  announced 
next  week. 

The  E&P  aw'ards  are  for  ex¬ 
cellence  of  reproduction  of 
newspaper  color  advertising  and 
for  the  creative  development  of 
copy  and  art  that  lends  itself 
to  good  color  reproduction  in 
newspapers. 

The  Vesta  Awards  are  judged 
on  a  variety  of  points  such  as 
“ser\’iee  to  readers,”  “nutri¬ 
tion  information,”  “journalistic 
style,”  “originality,”  etc.  There 
are  three  classifications  for  en¬ 
tries  from  newspapers  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  and  a  fourth  category 
for  “color  entries  from  locally 
edited  daily  or  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  any  size.” 
The  latter  is  a  difficult  one  to 
judge  because  entries  from  lo¬ 
cally-edited  gravure  magazines 
are  pitted  against  run-of-paper 
color  entries. 

Speaking  only  of  R.O.P.  color, 
our  conclusion  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  produce  most  of  the 
weekly  and  Sunday  food  and 
w'omen’s  pages  in  color  can 
learn  a  lot  from  observing  the 
techniques  used  in  newspaper 
color  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  color 
entries  in  the  food  contest  were 
out  of  register  and  lacked  color 
balance  with  over-inking  on  the 
red  or  blue  plate.  This  could  be 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

It  could  be  explained  simply 
by  lack  of  attention  in  select¬ 
ing  tear  pages  for  the  entries 
—  taking  from  an  early  part  of 
the  press  run  before  the  color 
had  been  properly  adjusted,  etc. 
However,  there  were  too  many 
of  them  for  everyone  to  have 
made  the  same  mistake  in  judg¬ 
ment. 

Or,  it  could  be  the  fault  of 
original  color  copy,  or  improper 
color  separation,  or  just  lack  of 
attention  in  the  press  room. 

But  these  things  don’t  happen 
with  color  in  advertising — there 
is  too  much  at  stake  for  the 


advertising  and  production  de¬ 
partments  to  let  them  happen. 
T.I.C.  is  given  every  detail  from 
the  preparation  of  copy  to  the 
pressroom.  And  when  tear  pages 
are  entered  in  a  contest  you  can 
bet  the  advertising  department 
selects  some  good  ones. 

Why  isn’t  it  the  same  when 
color  is  used  editorially? 

*  *  ♦ 

We’ve  seen  poor  newspaper 
advertising  color  reproduction 
on  occasions  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  general  run  of  it 
is  good  and  is  improving  all 
the  time.  It  is  due  to  two  fac¬ 
tors:  improved  color  printing 
techniques  and  development  of 
advertising  color  copy  that  lends 
itself  to  newspaper  production 
as  opposed  to  magazine  print¬ 
ing. 

We’ve  seen  some  excellent  use 
of  editorial  R.O.P.  color  in  news¬ 
papers,  also,  but  judging  from 
the  samples  we  have  just  ex¬ 
amined  a  lot  of  it  is  pretty  poor. 
Complicated  and  fussy  art  work 
is  responsible  in  some  cases. 

We  don’t  know  where  the 
blame  lies.  It  is  probably  in  a 
different  department  on  each 
paper. 

But  it  seems  obvious  to  us 
that  the  stakes  are  just  high  for 
the  newspaper  and  the  reader 
when  producing  editorial  color 
as  it  is  when  producing  adver¬ 
tising  color  and  closer  atten¬ 
tion  to  details,  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  among  all  departments,  can 
bring  great  improvement. 

After  all,  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  working  with  the 
production  departments  of 
American  new’spapers  have 
proven  they  can  do  it.  Why  can’t 
the  editorial  departments  work¬ 
ing  with  the  same  production 
departments? 

• 

Larry  Mulay  Takes 
Charge  At  City  News 

Chicago 

Larry  L.  Mulay  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  and 
managing  editor  of  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago  suc¬ 
ceeding  Isaac  Gershman,  the  co¬ 
operative  news  bureau’s  head  for 
the  past  34  years. 

Mr.  Gershman  will  remain  un¬ 
til  Jan.  1,  1965,  to  supervise 
coverage  of  the  November  Presi¬ 
dential  election  and  to  complete 
formation  of  the  National  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  News  Network 
which  will  bring  p.r.  news  into 
14  metropolitan  areas. 


NEWSPAPER  ROP  COLOR  exhibits  at  the  E&P  Awards  Luncheon  are 
studied  by  Tony  Oestreicher  of  McCann-Erickson  agency. 


REPRESENTATIVE — Lew  Greenberg  and  Horace  Ralls  of  the  Branham 
Company  stand  aside  while  James  H.  Armistead  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  Banner  points  out  a  color  ad.  At  right  is  Al  Engelhardt 
(Branham,  Chicago),  president  of  the  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 


Richard  E.  Beeler,  ad  manager,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  reflects  on  a 
display. 
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Repeat  Orders! 


I 

Partial  list  of  newspapers  who  I 

have  reordered  Photon  200's  ! 

Allentoirn  (Pi.)  Call  Chronicle  — 2  ! 

Athlabula  (Ohio)  Slar-Beicon  -  2 

Birmintham  (Ala.)  News  Company  -  4 

Boston  (Mata.)  Herald  Traveler  — 4 

Chicaio  (III.)  Sun-Times  and  Chicapo  Daily  News  -  6 

Greater  BuHalo  Press,  Inc.  —  2 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Press  Newspapers.  Inc.  -  2 

Johnstown  ( Pa.)  T ribune-Democrat  —  3 

Louisville  ( Ky.)  Courier-Journal  A  Timet  -  6 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  A  Tribune-4 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  A  Banner  -  3 

Newark  ( N.J.)  Star-Ledger  -  4 

New  Orleans  ( La.)  Times-Picayune  —  2 

The  New  York  Times -3 

Norfolk  (Vs.)  Virginia-Pilot  Ledger-Dispatch  -  4  ! 

Midwest  City  (Okla.)  Journal  — 2  | 

Philadelphia  ( Pa.)  Bulletin  -  3 

Phoenix  (Aril.)  Evening  American  —  2 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  -  2 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger- 3 

Santa  Maria  (Cal.)  Times  — 2  | 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  A  Chronicle -4  j 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal -3  I 

Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News- 3  ' 

Wausau  (Wise.)  Record-Herald  -  2 

Windier  (Ontario)  Star— 2 

Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman -3 


Photon  customers  find  the 
Admaster  200  so  productive  they 
order— and  order— and  order! 


What  composing  room  doesn’t  want  more  and  better  com¬ 
position  in  less  time  . . .  greater  efficiency  and  flexibility  .  .  . 
less  maintenance!  Photon  offers  all  that  .  .  .  and  more. 

Once  a  customer  has  sampled  the  benefits  of  operating 
with  Photon  equipment,  it  doesn’t  take  him  long  to  order 
additional  Admaster  200’s. 

Check  the  record  and  you’ll  see.  The  Photon  Admaster 
200  is  its  own  best  advertisement.  Newspaper  after  news¬ 
paper  is  reordering.  After  operating  with  Photon  in  one 
plant,  many  chains  standardize  on  Photon. 

Become  familiar  with  the  Photon  story.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  “New  dimensions  in  photocomposition”.  Photon, 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass. 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Printed  in  VS  A. 


How  We  Saved  the  Taxpayers 
Ten  Million  Dollars  This  Year, 

And  the  Next  and  the  Next  and  the  Next... 


In  Washington,  Congressmen  call  it  the  “Cramer  Amend¬ 
ment.”  President  Johnson  thought  so  highly  of  it  he  wrote 
the  author  a  personal  letter  commending  him  for  perform¬ 
ing  “a  special  public  service.” 

The  Amendment  is  a  Washington  newsman’s  idea, 
designed  to  save  the  government  at  least  $10  million 
annually.  It  went  into  effect  August  14,  the  date  the 
Federal  pay  raise  bill  became  law. 

The  newsman  is  John  Cramer,  above,  for  22  years  a 
columnist  for  The  Washington  Daily  News,  a  ^ripps- 
Howard  newspaper.  In  his  daily  column,  “9  to  4:30,”  he 
keeps  280,000  F^eral  employes  up  to  date  on  the  grinding 
of  the  bureaucratic  wheels. 

The  bi-weekly  paychecks  of  the  government’s  1.1  mil¬ 
lion  white  collar  employes  are  figured  by  dividing  each 
employe’s  annual  salary  by  2080  (the  number  of  hours  in 


the  government  work  year)  and  multiplying  by  the  nura 
ber  of  hours  worked  in  the  pay  period.  Under  old  law,  an] 
fractions  in  the  hourly  rates  were  rounded  to  the  nex 
highest  penny. 

What  Cramer  proposed  was  to  round  them  out  to  th 
nearest  penny  in  the  same  way  business  does  the  countr 
over.  Congress  approved.  The  President  signed.  Result:  I 
the  course  of  a  year,  the  “nearest  pennies”  add  up  to  mi 
lions  of  dollars— 10  millions. 

Cramer  presented  his  idea  in  a  Dec.  16  column  whicl 
took  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  President  Johnson 
The  idea  was  written  into  the  pay  raise  bill,  thei 
pending  in  the  House.  Said  a  Congressman  during  debate 

“I  think  it  is  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  journalisn 
that  a  newspaperman,  through  the  agency  of  just  on 
story,  has  saved  the  taxpayers  $10  million  annually.  .  .  . 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 


MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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